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TORQUATO TASSO ; OR, THE PRISON AND THE CROWN. 


BY THE BARON VON ZEDLITZ. 


Ir is the custom for many of the 
liberal writers, both of Germany and 
of our own country, to depreciate the 
literary character of Austria. It is 
spoken of as a German Beeotia—a soil 
wherein the fine arts, with the excep- 
ticn of music, can take no root; and 
where poetry, in particular, has never 
displayed any vigour or originality of 
character. In all this there is, with 
some truth, also much exaggeration. 
It is true that Austria has produced no 
Goéthe or Schiller ; but, when we de- 
scend to writers of a respectable 
though lower order of genius, we 
can perceive, at the present moment, 
but little difference between her posi- 
tion and that of the other states of 
Germany. In none can any writer 
of commanding ability in poetry be 
pointed out; while in all there are 
many who respectably support its pre- 
tensions, bothin thelyricaland dramatic 
departments: the epic being left very 
much in the same state of abeyance in 
Germany as it is among ourselves. In 
. the drama in particular, Austria will 
not suffer by a comparison with any 
or all of its German rivals; and the 
names of Grillparzer and the Baron 
von Zedlitz may safely be opposed to 
those of Immermann and Raupach, 
who, though not an Austrian, has com- 
posed all his best dramas for the Vien- 
na theatre. Grillparzer was at first 


led into a wrong direction by his imi- 
tation of the vulgar fate school of Mull- 
ner, who seems himself to have been led 
astray by a misconception of the prin- 
ciple on which Schiller had composed 
his Bride of Messina. But of the 
tragedies constructed on that unhappy 
model, the Ancestress of. Grillparzer 
was certainly the best.* He effected 
all that could be done for such a sub- 
ject; for he contrived to infuse a true 
supernatural grandeur into a legend 
which in ordinary hands would have 
been simply ludicrous. This Castle- 
Spectre style, however, he soon ex- 
changed for one of a higher and purer 
character. His Sappho} and his 
Golden Fleece { are classical plays in 
the best sense of the word; and his 
King Ottocar’s Prosperity and Death,§ 
(Konig Ottocar’s Gluck und Ende,) 
and his Zrue Servant of his Master, 
( Treuer Diener Seines Herrn), are his- 
torical plays of great dramatic beauty 
and interest. 

None of the plays of the Baron von 
Zedlitz have as yet been translated 
into English, though many of them 
have been successful on the German 
stage. The author has distinguished 
himself in more than one capacity. 
He was originally in the army, and 
served in the war of 1809 under the 
Prince of Hohenzollern ; was present 
at the battles of Ratisbons Aspern, and 





* Blackwood’s Magazine, Vol. vi. p. 247. 


} Id. Vol. xxiv. p. 155. 
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¢ Id. Vol. xix. p. 404, 
§ Id. Vol. xxii, p, 300, 
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Wagram; was afterwards appointed 
Imperial chamberlain, and, marrying 
in 1810, withdrew from the army, and 
devoted himself to literature. His 
lyrical poems soon attracted attention, 
although the best of these, entitled 
Todten Krinze, (Garlands for the 
Dead,) did not appear till 1831, and 
after his reputation as a dramatist had 
been established. One little ballad of 
his, written with much force and ori- 
ginality, entitled Napoleon’s Midnight 
Review, has been translated into sev- 
eral languages, and has appeared, we 
believe, more than once in English. 

The first of his plays, Turturell, ap- 
peared in 1825. It was followed by 
Iwo Nights in Valladolid, (1825;) 
Master and Slave, atragedy ; and Love 
will find a Way, a comedy, (1827 ;) 
The Star of Seville, (1830 ;) The Pri- 
son and the Crown, and The Queen's 
Honour, (1834.) Ofthese, we should 
say, The Star of Seville, the Two.Nights 
in Valladolid, and the Prison and the 
Crown, are the best. In the first of 
these, which is an adaptation from a 
play of Lope de Vega, he has caught 
with much success the spirit- of the 
Spanish romantic theatre, as in his 
comedy of Love will finda Way, he has 
very gracefully imitated the manner of 
Calderon's pieces of intrigue. The 
Star of Seville had the strange fortune 
to be attacked equally by Liberals and 
Absolutists. While the maxims of 
devoted loyalty which the dramatist 
had put into the mouth of Don Sancho 
Ortis, drew down on the head of the 
Baron the charge of advocating a 
servile submission to authority, the 
tone of the play, in other respects, ap- 
peared to some of the critical authori- 
ties of Vienna far too liberal to be 
safe ; and it is even said that its repre- 
sentation was prohibited. 

While it may be said ofall the plays 
of Zedlitz, that in knowledge of dra- 
_ matic effect, and probably also in the 
delineation of character, he is inferior 
to Raupach ; yet in fertility ofimagery, 
beauty of reflection, and harmony of 
versification, he is fully his equal. His 
diction has indeed been generally and 
justly admired throughout Germany. 
How far we may succeed inconveying 
any idea of these merits by our trans- 
lation, we know not. But, at least, the 
translation is executed line for line, and 
as nearly as possible word for word— 
even the disposition of the pauses in 
the original being generally copied, 
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The subject of Zasso has been ren. 
dered popular in Germany, by the 
play of Goéthe on the subject. Rau- 
pach, in The Death of Tasso, has fur- 
nished as it were a second part to 
Goéthe’s, to which he has endeavour- 
ed, in all respects, to conform the tone 
of his own play. That of the Baron 
Von Zedlitz is a more independent 
creation, though, as usual, Raupach’s 
knowledge of stage effect renders his 
play more effective in representation. 
It must be admitted, however, that all 
these plays labour under one defect— 
that the subject is not dramatic. 
Deeply interesting as is the character 
of Tasso, that interest is not ofa tragic 
nature. The picture of a poetical 
temperament at war with the conven- 
tional restraints of its position, at first 
indulging in the dream that the nobi- 
lity of genius must counterbalance 
rank, and then taught by a cruel and 
unexpected reverse the folly of such 
expectations, though an affecting pic- 
ture in itself, affords but little room for 
development either in sentiment or 
action. Still less does the closing por- 
tion of Tasso’s career—his imprison- 
ment in St Anne’s, or his restless 
wanderings from one Italian court to 
another, after his liberation—afford the 
materials of strong dramatic interest. 
The uniformity of melancholy becomes 
monotonous. Any play which deals 
with this period of fretfulness, and com- 
plaint, and despondency, assumes al- 
most unavoidably a lyrical rather than 
a tragic tone. Tasso himself, in a 
beautiful chorus in his (almost un- 
known) tragedy of Yorrismond, has 
concentrated the whole spirit of his 
own feelings and situation as he ap- 
proached the close of his course, more 
effectually than could be done by any 
attempt to develop them in dramatic 
action. 


Come alpestre rapido torrente, 
Come acceso baleno, 
In notturno sereno, Ki 
Come aura o fumo, o come stral repente, 
Volan e nostre fame, ed ogni onore 
Sembra languido fiore. 


Che piu si spera, 6 che s’attende omai? 
Dopo trionfo e palma, 
Sol qui restano all’ alma, 

Lutte e lamenti e lagrimosi lai ; 

Che piu giova amicizia o giova amore ? 
Ahi lagrime ! ahi dolore! 


Zedlitz has done as much, we think, 
to impart interest and variety to the 
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subject as its essential uniformity 
would admit of, by placing beside the 
poet, as the companion of his wander- 
ings, a young and innocent being, An- 
gioletta, the niece of the keeper of the 
Hospital, whose heart has unconsci- 
ously become devoted to him in his eell 
at St Anne’s; and by throwing around 
the last scene of his life the consoling 
impression derived from the general 
acknowledgment of his greatness, and 
the preparations for his coronation in 
the Capitol. His play opens with the 
seventh year of Tasso's imprisonment 
in the Hospital of St Anne's, aftermany 
attempts had becn made in vain to in- 
duce Alfonso to relax the rigour of 
his confinement. The arrival of the 


A high vaulted room with two side-doors. 
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Duke’s sister, Lucretia, the Duchess 
of Urbino, determines Leonora to 
make another and a last appeal to the 
compassion of her brother, through 
the Duke of Urbino, the Duke of 
Mantua, and the Countess Sanvitale 
Scandiano, who are expected at the 
court of Ferrara. Meantime she an- 
nounces her resolution of seeing Tasso 
once more—though without speaking 
to him—in his cell; which she is in- 
formed by the keeper is possible, by 
placing herself in an upper gallery sur- 
rounding the cells, whence she could 
see without being seen by the object 
of her interest and pity. The fourth 
scene introduces us to the Hospital of _ 
St Anne’s and Tasso’s cell. ee 


Above, in the background, a large 


Gothic glass door, leading out upon the gallery that surrounds the cells. 
Tasso and Ancioxerra, (the keeper’s niece,) who sits at one side occupied with 
some female work, which she from time to time lays down and looks at Tasso. 

Angioletta. It is a mild and lovely day of spring, 
The birds are twittering, and the flowers exhale 
Sweet scents : soft airs come breathing through the window. 
Tasso. Why speak to me of spring—of flowers—perfumes 
For me there comes no spring——there comes no autumn ; 
The wheels of time stand still above my head, 
Year follows year, and still immovable 
Upon the brazen dial of my sorrows 


The index seems to stand ! 


I have forgotten the sweet scents of spring, 
The tints which deck the swelling breast of autumn, 
While stretch’d upon my torturing rack I lie, 
A Titan fetter’d to the ground, and feel 
A universe of suffering lies above me. 

Ang. O sir, be patient, be composed : you know 
How much this agitation injures you. 

Tas. O would it did! O would it could destroy me 
But ’tis not so: Alas! of sevenfold steel 


This frame is fashion’d, sickly as it seems : 

Blows fall with giant force upon my head, 

But cannot shatter it. O! ’tis pitiful! 
Ang. Here comes my uncle. 





He comes to announce that the Signor Montecatino, the bearer of a mes- 


sage from the Duke, is without, and demands admittance to the poet. 


Tasso 


‘refuses to see him, and bursts out into a strain of invective against his mingled 
pride and baseness, as a being who crawls in the dust before his superiors, 
and looks as if he disdained to breathe the same air with those beneath him. 


The Keeper replies— 
This touches you not. 
A noble like himself. 

Tas. 


For you are his equal— 


You rave, methinks ; 


These veins I would lay open on the spot 

Were there one drop of blood within them which 

Resembled him! What? I like him—no—never ! 

Thanks be to Heaven, that I am not his like! 
Keep. I meant not that; I only meant that you, 


Like him, were noble. 
Tas. 
In sooth I am not proud. 


Understand me rightly. - 
How should I be? 


T have indeed but little cause to, be so. 
I know myself, and to my God *tis known 
I look not with indulgence on my failings, _ Z 


on as SE 
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My faults are more than I have breath to utter; 
Seven weary years of sad imprisonment 
Are but the just atonement of my sins— 
God lays the load on me, and I will bear. 
But my tormentors may not be my judges, 
To their tribunal I will never bend ; 
For were I black—black as a stormy night— 
Yet, placed beside them, I were pure as snow. 
Keep. Shall I admit the messenger ? 
Tas. The what 
The whisperer, the calumniator—him 
Who still has been my bitterest enemy !— 
Oh ! had he been an open foe, who face 
To face, and sword to sword confronted me, 
Though I had felt his steel within my breast, 
I could have press’d his hand and pardon’d him: 
But when I think how he has ever labour’d 
To steal from me my honourable name, 
By poison’d sneer, by malice, and by cunning— 
No! by the devil! No !—I will not see him— 
I will not, though ten Dukes had sent him thither. 
Ang. Torquato ! 
Tas. Well ? 
Ang. Be calm, I pray. Is this 
The promise that you made me yesterday ? 
Tas. Sweet creature! lam wrong. But be not angry 
It was my ancient waywardness o’ertook me. 
Angioletta, you are right: I will be calm, 
Were it for nothing but my promise to thee. 
Now go—and let the—scoundrel come. 
{ The Keeper retires. 
Ang. (rising and approaching Tasso.) Tasso! with patience bear 
this stranger’s visit : 
Remember, hate you as he may—he bears 
His master’s message. Then receive him well. 
Tas. Thou gentle flower! sure some propitious being 
Sent thee to be my prison’s comforter ; 
Looking on thee, I seem to breathe again 
The mountain air fresh blowing—see once more 
The wood, the fount, the field, the flower, the sunshine ; 
While the soft echo of thy gentle voice 
Sounds to me like the wood-note of a bird, 
That through the forest’s verdant covering rings, 
And ‘* Freedom! Freedom!” is the song it sings. 


SCENE V. : 
The same. Monrecatino. The Keeper. 


Mont. So, Tasso!—in God’s name, how goes it with you ? 
You made me wait a little, worthy sir— 
A friend like me might enter unannounced. 
Tas. Your pardon: I am sickly, as you know— 
So it is said at least—and it is possible 
A visit may be unexpected—even 
From friends like you. But to the point, so please you : 
What happy chance confers on me the honour 
Of seeing you within my prison walls ? 
Mont. Your prison walls !—there now is another 
Of your diseased imaginations. Prison ! 
The Duke, believe me, is your wellwisher ; 
And seeing that your present sickly state 
Strict survey needs, and even present aid, 
Has sent you hither to promote your cure, 
Moved by the best advice of all your friends, 
And wishing but your geod, 
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Tas. A thousand thanks 
Unto the gracious Duke. 
Mont. You are pale, my friend— 


Tis plain you are far from well. At court 
They tell us you are often troubled with 
These fits of melancholy. 
Tas. How! my Lord ? 
Mont. Yet the expression of your face has not 
That frightful air such patients often have. 
Tas. My Lord, I am not so mad as they may think 
Atcourt. At least I can distinguish still 
The worthy man from But proceed—your errand ? 
Mont. See now, I always told his highness, when 
We spoke of your misfortune, it was nothing 
But some corporeal malady that springs 
From bile diseased, and which at times breaks out 
In fancies. 
Tas. (aside.) Patience !—grant me patience, Heaven ! 
Mont. Yourself are much to blame for your condition. 
In many good gifts you are not deficient— 
Gifts that are known and praised as they deserve ; 
But, pardon me, you have indulged too much 
A vain and overweening fantasy, 
And hopes, which, if they were not criminal, 
At least were foolish. 
Tas. (Sighing.) That is true! 
Mont. You poets 
Are, it is said, an irritable race— 
All things offend you, Now, confess it fairly, 
The Della Crusca’s censure of your poem 
Has given you more vexation than it ought. 
Tas. Not so, fair sir! If what I write be good, 
*Tis not the critic’s voice can make it ill. 
Try it, indeed, they may! A voice within 
Tells me to trust the spirit that inspires me. 
I have given delight to many a feeling heart ; 
I’ve seen the tear in many an eye, which, raised 
Above this low existence by my strain, 
Soar’d on my fancy’s wing, and many thanks 
From worthy men and noble dames were mine—= 
What care I for the Crusca or its censure ! 
Mont. Ha! ha! I give you joy, good friend. 
Tas. Laugh on. 
The art which God has given me, is to me 
A blessing, which for none on earth I'd barter. 
Not folly, dulness, envy, persecution, 
Not even imprisonment, can tear it from me. 
The rescued treasure rests within my breast, 
And sleeps secure against a better time. 
The gift of God I never have degraded— 
I never courted mean applause ; my strain 
Has sounded only for the great and good. 
Humble me—persecute me :— Be it so: 
Laugh at my dreams, if laughable they seem— 
I leave you your advantage in the world ; 
But leave me mine, which you need little envy. 
Mont. I grudge it not, Torquato ; nor desire 
My dreams should ever lead me to St Anne’s- 
Tas. Right! very right! And yet, Montecatino, 
Far as you stand in fortune’s light before me, 
At, court so favour’d, so esteem’d ; so much 
Of honour gain’d, and hoping more to win, 
In all the sunshine of a master’s favour—. 
While I am banish’d by his wrath, to dwell 
Forsaken, sick, calumniated, here ; 
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I cherish this persuasion, when my spirit 
O’erlooks the future with prophetic eye ; 
That immortality shall yet surround me, 
And Tasso’s name live on in other times, 
When yours with all its pomp shall be forgotten. 
Mont. In this, methinks, your dreams go something far ! 


[Oct. 


Tas. It may be so; I am, they say, at court 
Not always master of my perfect mind, 
Construe my words, then, as the place suggests 
In which you hear them. And now, once for all, 
Explain the message which his Highness sends. 


The message is far enough from 
being consolatory. In answer to a 
letter which the poet had addressed to 
the Duke, the courtier bears a verbal 
answer, strictly prohibiting every such 
application in future, under the penalty 
of having his imprisonment rendered 
more close and rigorous than before ; 
the letters which he. may write to 
others are to be submitted to Monteca- 
tino’s inspection, and those only for- 


warded of which he approves. Last 
comes the unkindest cut of all—even 
the Princess returns his letter unopen- 
ed. Montecatino retires, accompa- 
nied by the keeper; a scene of pas- 
sionate explosion on the part of Tas- 
so, followed by exhaustion, succeeds. 
Angioletta sings him to sleep, and re- 
tires into the side apartment. Leonora 
and the keeper appear in the gallery 
above. 


Act Second opens in Tasso’s cham- sion of the imagination. The poet 


Keep. He sleeps, so please your Highness ; 
Now you may see him undisturb’d. He slumbers. 
Leon. (contemplating Tasso—after a pause.) 
O God, how pale! how sadly he is alter’>d— 
Ah! what a melancholy tearful look ! 
Is that Torquato? O, Eternal Powers! 
Who knows if this be slumber—or be death ? 
Keep. Ah! lady, he is worthy of your pity— 
Far worthier of compassion than all these 
That round about lie prison’d in their cells. 
They are unconscious of their wretched lot, 
For their brain wanders, and their eye is clouded 
With phantoms of their own creation. They 
Dream on, and happier often are their dreams 
Than the reality ; his suffering 
‘Is doubled, for he feels how much ke suffers. 
Leon. Oh! treat him well. Do for him what you can— 
Alleviate as you may his destiny— 
I will reward you for it. . 
Keep. None is needed, 
For we already love him; and my niece, 
A child when he came here, and motherless, 
Is always near him, bears him company, 
And tends him lovingly. He loves the child too, 
Has grown accustom’d to her, teaches her, 
And she has grown beneath his eye. But see, 
He wakes, he moves. 
Leon. O God! one glance alone !— 
My knees give way. 
Tas. (looking up, exclaims, with a wild cry.) Ha! 
[At the sume moment the Keeper closes the glass door, and Angioletta 
rushes in from the side-room. 
Ang. What is this, good Heaven ? 
Tas. ’Twas she—’twas she herself! It was no dream, 
I am myself—my senses do not wander— 
That was herself — [Sinks on his knee, and stretches out his arms. 
That was my Leonora! 








ber, as before. The Keeper is attempt- 
ing to persuade Tasso that tlie appear- 
ance of the Princess was a mere dela- 


tells him his efforts are in vain ; that he 
knows it was the Princess herself who 
had visited his cell; he infers that his 
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death had been resolved on by the he comes to announce his sentence, 
Duke, and that her visit was aparting and tells him he is prepared to die. A 
one. At this moment, Montecatino striking scene follows. 

is again announced. ‘Tasso believes 
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Mont. Dismiss these idle visions from your brain! 
Who wishes for your death? Whom would it profit 
The Duke has kept you prisoner here, because 
He thought it dangerous to set you free— 

Because, in truth, you had abused your freedom. 
Enough—the Duke would have you at St Anne’s, 
And here you have been; had he wish’d your death, 
Your execution had been just as easy. 

But of such themes we speak not now. At present 
Prepare yourself to hear more joyous news. 

This gate is barr’d for youno more: No lock, 

No bolt remains to keep you prisoner. 

Torquato, you are free ! 


Tas. Oh, God! 

Mont. Yes, free ! 

Tas. Free! Stop—be silent. 

Mont. Take this note, and read. 
Tas. My eyes are dazzled. 

Ang. Tasso! be composed. 


Tas. (after a pause.) Be firm, my heart : O, break not yet! What?—free !— 
Free after seven imprison’d years of bondage ! 
Ah, me !—within the whole wide realm of speech 
What term exists that so enchanting sounds ? 
O give me words, O give me tones, kind Heaven, 
To vent the exulting music of my soul, 
That to the winds I may proclaim the joy 
That fills my heart too full; for which no name 
Is found in all the range of human feeling ! 
Mont. But only on conditions you are free, 
Your stay within this court, within this city, 
Within the territories of the Duke, 
In future is forbidden. Should you dare 
Once more to come within Ferrara’s walls, 
A darker doom awaits you. You are banish’d 
Hence—and for ever. You depart to-night— 
No more delay is granted. See to that. 
Tas. It is enough for me. Let me go forth 
But as a beggar, clad in sackcloth rags, 
Not on my feet, but on my knees, to wander 
Like one in penance—only let me go, 
Mont. Do as you will; but be it done to-day. 
Tas. Oh! death is nothing, life is nothing, freedom 
Is allin all! 
Free from this dark imprisonment to rove 
From place to place, through mountain, wood, and vale— 
To see the day and night, and light and colour— 
To drink the air into the gasping soul, 
That were existence, that indeed were life 
That I might sweep as freely as the eagle 
Along the earth, and gaze—and gaze my fill! 
Ang. Now, God be praised, Torquato! that you can. 
Tas. I could not have believed that I should ever 
Know liberty again—that I should live 
To hear that sentence—‘* Tasso, you are free |” 
Yet free lam. Oh! in that weary time, 
If I had seen but once my father’s house, 
Had seen but once Vesuvius’ smoke ascend, 
Curling far off into the azure sky, 
Methinks I should have died of happiness! 
Now I shall see them—see my home again, 
And tread the soil with childish reverence, 
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Like anenfranchised slave. I shall behold 
My sister’s face—my kind, beloved sister’s. 
Keep. Joy makes your senses wander just like grief. 
Tas. Montecatino, bear the Duke my thanks— 
Deep thanks, the offspring of a deep-touch'd soul. 
Say to him, all I suffer’d is forgotten, 
And nothing but his kindness is remember’d. 
Say to the Princess, that—(pauses)— 
But whose entreaty moved the Prince to grant 
The boon, when former prayers had proved in vain ? 
To whom am I indebted? For I would not 
In such an hour as this appear ungrateful, 
Or towards God or towards man: I would not 
Appear ungrateful even to my foes. 
Mont. To many: yet methinks your chiefest thanks 
Are due unto the noble Duke of Mantua, 
Who answers for you. 
Tas. God reward him for it ! 
Mon. And now, farewell, we will not see you more, 
But hear of you—and that, I hope, for good:— 
That you with gratitude repay the Duke’s 
Indulgence, that you use your freedom wisely, 
And give the Duke no reason to repent 
The gift which he has granted. Fare you well! 
Tas. To you the same: Good wishes to you all! 


SCENE III. 
Tasso. ANGIOLETTA. 


Tas. {1 feel so happy, that methinks the gall 
At once has yanish’d from my joyous breast, 
Since not a word even from his mouth offends me. 
For the last time I do behold you, then, 
Ye walls, which seven long years environ’d me. 
Ye witnesses of all my sufferings, 
My sorrow, my despair—to-day I quit ye! 
And yet, so strange a riddle is man’s heart, 
I almost might imagine loth to go. 
Ang. You go, Torquato—you return no more, 
And I shall never, never more behold you. 
Tas. Thou, too, my child—and must I part with thee! 
A bitter drop within the cup of joy 
That firesme thus. Much thou hast been to me, 
More than thou could’st believe, or I express ; 
That I still live, perchance, I owe to thee, 
Ang. And must we separate ?—I cannot bear it. 
Tas. Yes, I have rock’d thee on these knees of mine ; 
A lovely child, at first, thou play’dst around me, 
And thou hast grown a maiden by my side 
Unmark’d; methinks, to-day I first observe it. 
By custom’s thousand soft-endearing ties, 
I clung to thee—my stay, my consolation. 
Thy voice, the gentle breathings of thy Jute, 
Have, like the harp of David, oft infused 
Soft peace and balm into my wounded breast— 
May God's best blessing go with thee! 
Ang. Torquato, 
O take me with you! for I cannot leave you, 
Tas. What moves you thus? 
Ang. , Take me with you, Torquato! 
Alone in this wide house, no more to see you ; 
No more to hear—I cannot bear it. Take, 
Oh take me with you! I will follow thee, 
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_ Guide you, where’er it be—tend you elsewhere 


As I did here. 

Tas. But whither would you go? 

Ang. You are so ill—you need another’s care ; 
So weak—in truth, much weaker than you think ; 
And can I send you forth into the world 
Alone, forsaken, without me, Torquato ? 

Tas. Ay, so itis. I ama mouldering trunk ; 
If the storm spare it, of itself it falls; 

And, in the wither’d top of such a tree, 
Where should my gentle dove a shelter find ? 
No, Angioletta, no! You are a child, 

Your life is in the bud, mine in the sere : 
How could I bear to pluck this youthful rose 
From off the stem on which it bloom’d so fair, 
To lay it on my coffin-lid ? 

Ang. Till now 
I was a child: I am a child no more. 

How this has been, what change is wrought within, 
I cannot tell; but all és changed within me. 
I feel as I have never felt till now: 
My world is where you are. You are my light, 
The air I breathe: I bloom but by your side— 
At your departure I must droop and die. 
Ihave not [tarn’d to live without you yet, 
Torquato. Be not—be not, then,:so cruel 
As to repulse me—me—who am your own! 

Tas. Angioletta ! 

Ang. Yes, I love you, Tasso. I 
Dreamt not of this before—not till this moment : 
For, with my growth, did my affection grow 
Part of myself; it was the atmosphere 
Which I till now unconsciously inhaled. 

Tas. Oh! speak no more of this ! 
That the dark tissue of my evil days 
Should cross thy young and blooming thread of life ! 

Let youth wed youth, let pleasure seek for pleasure, 

The spring for flowers, for happiness the happy— 

Within my breast these feelings dwell no more. 

I have no wreaths to braid these locks of thine, 

Not even a branch that I can offer to thee. 

The present and the future are thy portion ; 

But the short sunny hours of my existence 

Lie stretch’d behind me in remotest distance : 

Extinguish’d are the stars that lighted me, 

And all is vanish’d now save memory ! 

May Heaven, then, in its mercy grant my prayer, 

What I have borne, oh, may’st thou never bear ! 
[Kisses her on the forehead, and exit. 


May God forbid 


The next scene is in front of the 
ducal palace at Ferrarz. The palace 
is lighted up: masks in festal dresses 
are coming and retiring. Tasso en- 
ters to take a last look at the residence 
which contained Leonora. He asks 
of a nobleman who is about to enter 
the palace, what is the occasion of the 
festival, and is told that it is in honour 
of the intended espousal of Leonora to 
the Duke of Mantua. In despair, he 
resolves to set at defiance the prohibi- 


tion of the Duke, to make his way into 
the palage, and to learn the truth from 
the Princess herself, before he leaves~ 
Ferrara for ever. He procures the 
garb of a pilgrim, and in that dis. 
guise mingles with the masqueraders;: 
not unobserved, however, for the 
watchful eye of Montecatino has de. - 
tected his entrance. He communicates 
the intelligence to another mask, and 
they retire together, while Tasso and — 
Leonora approach. 





Tasso, (in a pilgrim’s dress and masked,) Leonora, 
Leon. What would you ?—wherefore do you follow me? 









































































The pilgrim still should wend his way alone : 
He shuns society—he seeks it not. 
Tas. But ere he parts upon his weary journey, 
He bends once more before the holy shrine, 
And mans himself for his uncertain route, 
As one no more expecting to return. 


Leon. O God! what voice was that ? O Heaven! You are 


Tas. A buried being from the grave uprisen, 
And soon returning to a deeper grave. 
Should I remove the mask that hides my face, 
You’d start before that sight of terror. 

Leon. Yes! 
Yes! you are Tasso. 

Tas. Tasso! I am he. 

Leon. Unfortunate! Oh, what a recognition ! 
Must Leonora meet you thus again? 

Tas. That which I could not hope for has been granted 
Once more my glance can lose itself in yours— 
Within those deep unfathomable stars, 

Within whose ray my soul dissolved like gold, 
That grows more pure and sparkling in the fire. 

Leon. And know you what you risk ? 

Tas. I know it well. 
Nothing I risk, for nothing can I lose. 

Igo from hence, and something here within me 
Whispers, I go to find a better freedom 

Than what the Duke’s indulgence can accord. 
Then, since the moments are already number’d, 
Let me arrest them in their flight, and revel 

In the remembrance of my vanish’d bliss. 

Leon. Oh, that you knew all that I feel and suffer 

Tas. I bore within my heart a heavenly image 
Of all that brightest was in love and life, 

And held it fast in sorrow and in joy. 

I clung to it in deepest misery ; 

It was the light that cheer’d my darken’d soul— 
Upheld me when the tide of evil fortune 

Rose swelling to my very head :—for this 

I thank you, Leonora, even in death. 

Leon. Nothing have you to thank me for, but grief. 

Tas. And if the work I destined for the world 
Won for me the applause of worthier spirits, 

For that too must I thank you, Leonora. 
Then chide me not, if on those days I linger, 
Which you perchance would labour to forget. 
You have no cause to blush for them, nor I: 
That I have lived within your heaven of love, 
And tasted of ambrosia; that thus 

Divinely charm’d, I deem’d myself a god— 

I thank thee for it, and till death will thank thee, 
Even were I plunged, as was Ixion, when 
He raised his eyes‘unto the bride of Jove, 
From bright Olympus down to Tartarus. 

Leon. Oh, could I in one word condense my feeling, 
Lay bare my being and my life before you! 

Tas. To see you once—to loose the bands that held 
The lips and heart in sad imprisonment ;— 
That was the spell that press’d upon my soul— 
That was the madness that o’ertook me—that 
The longing unto death that wasted me ! 

A milder power has granted me the favour : 

I part not now without a last adieu. 
And now no more of me- Farewell! and if 
You can, forget me. Let me be as buried, 
And turn your glance where better days appear. 
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God make them many—make them happy. Princess, 
To-night, I hear, is fix’d for your betrothing. 
Leon. Betrothing ? Tasso, what a word from you ! 
Tas. What say you? Not betrothed ! 
Leon. I am not betrothed, 
And never will be so—accept my-oath. 
Tas. O now—support me now, ye heavenly powers! 
Leon. So hear me, then, and let my words be taken 
As if I spoke them in my dying hour. 
Yes! my Torquato, I have loved thee much, 
I love thee now, and I will ever love thee ! 


SCENE X. 


The same.—Lucretia (entering abruptly, seizes Leonona’s hand, and draws her 
out.) 


Luc. Your mask before your face. Fly, fly from hence. 
(To Tasso.) And fly you quickly, if you value life. 
Zas. Oh, one word more! By all the saints—remain ! 
Luc. Dare not to follow. If you love her—Hence. 
[Hurries out with Leonora. 
Tas. O fall and cover me, ye lofty pillars, 
And hide at once my sorrows and my bliss. 
But follow her I must. But once more. 


SCENE XI. 
Tasso. (A Mask meeting him.) 
Mask. Stay! 
Tus. What would you? Leave me—I must go. 
Mask. A word !_. 


I see you are a pilgrim, who unthinking 

Have lost your way; let me then lead you to it. 

This house is not the goal to which you travel— 

Your course lies far apartindeed. Begone, _ 

And venture never more to cross this threshold. 

A giant here keeps watch beside the gate, 

Whose club can crush the pilgrim at a blow; 

Thank his good-nature that he spares you now. 

But let him find you—as he does to-day— 

And by my head, your head shall answer it. 

Thou miserable fool, will nothing cure thee? 

Wilt thou for ever cherish this delusion, 

That princes’ daughters are fit brides for one 

Whose heritage on earth is nothing more 

But a crazed brain, a harp, and pilgrim’s staff ? [ Exit. 
Tas. It was my evil spirit’s voice that spoke : 

Unless my senses wander, ’twas the Duke. 


The Third Act introduces us toa _ his way to his sister’s residence, to 
wild and woody country in the neigh- seek repose beside the only relative 
bourhoood of Sorrento. Tasso and that remains to him, and in the ex- 
Angioletta enter. The poet is on pectation— 

** That the same earth 
Should give him burial which first gave him birth.” * 

A very beautiful scene takes place home. Angioletta tells him that his 
between the poet and his devoted entreaties are in vain—that her des- 
companion, in which he pours out his tiny and his are indissolubly linked 
gratitude for the kindness with which together; and that where he goes she 
she had tended him so far, and urges must follow. Tasso resumes— 
her to leave him and to return to her 
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Tas. I stand upon.the threshold of Sorrento. 
A youth I left it—how do I return? 

A beggar, sick—scarce master of my mind ; 
Rejected by the master I had served 

And glorified; for with that strain of mine 
His fame arose, and with that strain it dies ! 
By envy stung—disparaged by the Crusca— 
My work by plunderers mutilated. So 
Returns Torquato Tasso to his home. 

Ang. There you will see again your faithful sister ; 
She loved you ever—-she will love you still. 

Tas. My heart indeed longs for her; tis a comfort— 
Tis a refreshment to my weary soul, 

That, when my sun of life shall set at last, 
And my day’s work is done, one kindred being 
Survives, that will consign me to my rest ; 
Else were it not unlikely that my country— 
Which to the living could afford no room— 
Might grudge an unpaid grave unto the dead. 

Ang. O Tasso—you are bitter! 

Tas. Bitter! True: 
You were companion of my course; you saw 
*T was like to Bacchus’s triumphant march: 

As he in triumph moved through India, 
So I through Italy. The difference 

Was only this—that me no panthers drew, 
No gay attendants danced before my car. 

Ang. If on your way you felt distress—what then? 
Was not the fault your own? Have you not still 
Disdain’d to ask assistance from another ? 

Tas. That have I done; and, by my father’s head, 
I die the happier that it has been so— 

That I have pined in want, and all but perish’d, 
Ere I would claim their pity or their gold. 
They have no feeling for the pride that dwells 
Within a noble breast; and think that all 

For gold and glitter may be sold and barter'd. 
What prince’s court, from AZtna to the Po, 
Where I was not of yore an honour’d guest— 
Where I was not invited and caress’d 

In days gone by! And who now cares for me ? 
Who asks for Tasso? Yet they knew full well, 
What time I trode the threshold of their states. 
The Poet of Jerusalem no more— 

For them I was the madman of St Anne’s. 
Even as men shun the contact of the infected, 
So did they shrink from mine, and all because 

I was no more the favourite of Ferrara. 

Ang. If not the great, at least the people loves you ; 
Have you not found your strains on every lip 
Far as Italia’s speech extends? Did not 
The boatman chant them to the labouring oar ? 
Through rock and woodland did they not resound, 
Beguiling on his path the muleteer, 

As through the mountain clefts he wound his way ? 

And, would the man that thus their hearts enclranted 

Have fail’d to meet a hospitable roof 

In every cottage when he knock’d fur shelter ? 

Who bade you knock alone at princes’ doors ? 

The poet’s art seeks hearts that feel its power ; 

And hearts, O Tasso! you have found already, 

In princely halls, as in the lowly hut. 

Where hearts did beat—by Heaven! they beat for you ; 

Where hearts beat not—’tis vain to seek for feeling. 
Tas. Yes! Angioletta!—Yes! I found a heart— 
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Found it in prison, where I sought it not— 
Found it in madness, when my senses wander’d— 


I found it on the brink of th’ opening grave! 
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In this part of the play Zedlitz has, 
dexterously enough, introduced an in- 
cident which is said to have actually 
occurred to Ariosto, while acting as the 
Duke of Ferrara’s commissary in clear- 
ing the territory of Garfagnana of ban- 
ditti. Tasso is attacked by robbers: 
he draws his sword, and, weak as he 
is, defends himself with his usual cou- 
rage. But, at the mention of the name 
of Tasso, which Angioletta utters in 
despair, the sword of the captain drops ; 
he asks the forgiveness of Tasso, for 


even into the fastnesses of the Abruzzi, 
and found an echo in the rude hearts 
of banditti. The robbers retire on 
seeing a group of peasants approach- 
ing: they, too, have heard from his 
servant that the poet of the Jerusalem 
is approaching, and they come with 
simple kindness and reverential humi- 
lity to greet his return to his home. 
Angioletta asks whether he does not 
now feel that he is revered by Italy, 
and that his name is not to pass away 
into forgetfulness, as he had despond- 








having raised his sword against sucha 


ingly anticipated. Tasso replies,— 
man, whose strains had penetrated 


Tas. I own my error. Man is good and noble 
When with himself conversing, and with nature ; 
As pure as when from her pure hand he came, 
His essence unconstrain’d and unperverted, 
Untouch’d by the corroding rust of life. 

Yes, I will hie me where the heart is fresh, 

As in its first young moment of creation ; 

There where the blood, a pure and living spring, 
In joyous free pulsation beats and circles! 

Far will I dwell from all the pomp of courts— 
Far from the busy nothingness of fools— 

Far from the influence of low desires— 

From envy, hatred—even from love afar! 

There, in the midst of Nature’s mighty garden, 
Vesuvius with its smoking peak before me, 

The sea’s broad mirror glittering at my feet, 
Where far-off isles like sparkling jewels gleam, 
Heaven’s azure canopy above me spread— 
There from the stream of poesy I'll drink 

Once more, ere from my lips the cup be dash’d 
For ever—there, once more, I'll conjure up 
The spirits with the wizard’s wand, and try 

If they obey me, as they once obey’d. 

There, like a prince within my realms, which all 
The might of all the mighty takes not from me, 
I'll be the being God and nature meant: 
My heritage—my crown—shall be my song 


129 


The Third Act terminates with a touching scene between Tasso and his sister 
Cornelia, in which he compares the relief from his sufferings, which he expe- 
riences in her society, to the respite which Orestes obtains from the attacks of 
the Furies, when encircled by the arms of Electra. 

In the Fourth Act his situation, after a residence of some time at Sorrento, is 
thus described in a conversation between Cornelia and Angioletta. 


Cor. He is gentle now, 
And calm. All his complaints are hush’d : his breast 
Seems by a gentler glow at last inspired, 

And, from a stormy sea, he has taken refuge 
Within a safer haven. 

Ang. As the pilgrim, 
Returning from his weary travel, shakes 
The journey’s dust off at his house’s door, 

So he, on this long-looked-for threshold casts 
The dust of earth away ; and, half transfigured, 
Seems but a passing stranger in this world. 
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Cor. He moves with strange composure tow'rds the grave, 
And like a man who sets his house in order, 
Before he sails upon a distant voyage, 
With care and zeal incessant, he essays 
To leave unto, the world, in worthiest shape, 
His work—his lasting legacy of fame. 
Ang. The sun’s last rays, that soon will set for him, 
Already gild the evening of his life. 
His fame is heard, far as our tongue extends, 
Wide o’er Italia’s borders, far and near. 
The cloud which envy, malice, calumny, 
And party spirit cast around his fame 
Is dissipated ; and his shining form 
Stands wrapt in glory for eternity. 


A parting gleam, however, is destined to be shed upon the close of his 
troubled life. The arrival of Cardinal Aldobrandini at Sorrento is announced, 
He comes to communicate to Tasso the invitation of Clement the VIII., that 
the poet would repair to Rome, and receive the laurel crown in the Capitol, in 
token of the respect and gratitude of his country. His persecutions from Al- 
fonso and from the Della Crusca are at an end; and all unite in proffering to 
the poet their tardy reparation for the sufferings he had undergone. 


Tas. Am I awake ? or does the ancient night, 
That once enveloped me, return again ? 
* * a * * 
The sacred laurel shall surround my head— 
‘* The laurel, meed of mighty conquerors,” * 
And kings and heroes? How can I believe it ? 
Shall that which floated in bright dreams before me 
Unfold itself in fair reality ? 
That the world deems me worthy of such honour, 
And that the after-world should recognise 
Their sentence—this, I own, appears an object 
Worthy a man’s whole life, a cast whereon 
To stake the whole revenues of the soul. 
And I—where thousands fail’d—I have attain’d it 
My solitary head stands out in light! 
Call me not vain, if images like these 
Float by, like light and many-coloured clouds 
Before the glowing spirit’s inner eye ! 
Ald. Fear it not, friend! How should I not conceive 
That you are conscious of your own deserving ? 
That is not vanity, and pride becomes you. 
Tas. He is no poet whom reward inspires; 
But he, who casts not looks of eager longing 
Towards the star of fame that shines above him, 
He, too, my honour’d lord—he, too, is none. 
Ald, Alas! it shines not always on the worthy. 
Oft merit meets not fortune—fortune merit: 
But here, at least, the fitting man is found. 
Tas. \’ve been so long estranged from princely favour, 
So long unused to aught of outward honour, 
Its beams fall on me, as upon the blind 
Falls the unwonted light—it dazzles me. 
Ald. A prince—I speak of one, my worthy Tasso, 
In disposition princely—one who wears 
His crown within his heart—he knows full well 
That all the pomp that may surround his name 
Dies with his dust. The fairest of renown, 
Perhaps the only one that can survive, 
Is when he spreads the light of mind throughout 
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His kingdoms ; for where light is there is right. 


So thinks the sovereign head, whose messenger 
Am I. Prepare to-morrow to depart, 

So please you—I myself will be your guide, 
With this array of worthy noblemen : 

The festival is order’d and arranged, 

And truly guests will not be wanting there— 
No narrower circle, Tasso, than the world. 


We shall give the Fifth Act, which 
takes placein Rome, almost entire. The 
first scene is a conversation between 
Lucretia, the Duchess of Mantua, and 
her sister Leonora, who, by the per- 
mission of Alfonso, had been allowed 


to be present at the coronation of her 
former lover. It is comparatively un- 
important to the progress of the play. 
The scene then changes to the Con- 
vent of St Onofrio, where Tasso had 
taken up his residence. 


St Onofrio in Rome. A Balcony, from which a Colonnade leads. 


Tas. (at the window.) How rich the scene before the eye. There lies 
The silent convent garden at my feet, 
With all its rosy-blooming oleanders, 
And walks of dusky-shaded cypresses ; 
There siands the oak where I have often rested, 
And close beside the noiseless churchyard spreads, 
Sown thick with crosses and with monuments; 
Beyond the walls the distant city rises 
With thousand towers, and domes, and palaces, 
With all its fountains, all its obelisks, 
With all the monuments of pomp and glory, 
That centuries upon centuries have collected. 
And through it rolls and flows in restless current, 
The people, shouting forth the name of Tasso ; | 
Head pressing head to catch a glance. The while ' 
So worn, so weary unto death am J, 
That for the churchyard’s peace I rather long 
Than for the garland on the Capitol. 


Tasso, AncioLerta (richly dressed.) 


Tas. My Angioletta, in this rich attire! 
Ang. *Tis for your day of honour that I wear it. 
Tas. Thou fond and faithful heart ! 


Ang. 


Already many 


Princes, and lords, and dames in garbs of splendour, 
Are in the hall assembled, to conduct you 
Unto the Capitol. This is the day 
That wakes my Tasso to a second life. 

Tas. It is, indeed: Not for this outward glitter— 
Not for the laurel wreath that binds my brow— 
Not that the people shout, or that in triumph 


I enter to the lofty Capitol : 


It is not these—with these I could dispense ; 

’Tis that I stand here as a worthy man! 

That this acclaim bears witness that my labour 

Has not been vain; that God who gave the pleasure 
In poetry’s creations, gave the power ; 

That for the pain one being laid upon me— 

Prince as he was—THE WORLD atonement makes 
That I shall not descend to after times * 
As a chained maniac; that posterity 

Shall see the poet’s picture undistorted ;— 

Such is the comfort that this day conveys. 

And—let me own my weakness—which for one 

So near the grave perchance sits ill upon me. 

Like rain that falls upon a thirsty land, 

Long look’d for, does my soul drink in this day, 
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Grows green, and blooms again. ll I have suffer'd 
This hour wipes out; but oh! no second day 

Would I survive, after a day like this ! 

Yes, Angioletta, yes! I will to rest; 

As on the nurse’s arm a child that sees 

The meadows green, the many-tinted flowers, 

With restless longing eyes their colours fair, 

And through the lattice shoots his little hands, 

So stretch I forth my arms towards the grave. 

Ah me! what treasure has the world to give, 
Which she hath not vouchsafed me=-and denied ? 
Ang. Yes, Tasso! yes—lI feel as much as you, 

That you have closed your reckoning with the world : 
But when you go—0O, hear me! take me with you ; 
What were my life then :—what were I myself? 
For I was Tasso’s shadow, nothing ‘more : 
Where should the shadow be when he is gone? 
For me as well as you, to-day I feel 
Life’s goal is gain’d, and come what may hereafter, 
Tis but a faint reflection of this day— 
The distant echo of its choral song. 
Life I might miss, had I belong’d to life. 
Tas. It is no fond conceit that poets fable, 
Through nature’s web a magic tissue runs— 
A charm, a spell—that to congenial spirits, 
Congenial spirits binds. It is not choice 
That heart to heart attracts, tis Destiny : 
Not now I feel it first—I oft have felt it— 
You are no being foreign to myself, 
You are a portion of my own existence. 
Ang. O speak those words again : it is too sweet 
That you should feel what I have felt so long. 
Tas. Now listen, girl, for something I could say, 
T know that you can hear it without fear ; 
Poets and dying men, you know, are prophets, 
And I, my faithful maid, am both in one :— 
Your pilgrimage without me will be short— 
Earth will not hold you long. When once my spirit 
Shall call to yours from out another star, 
You will not make me linger long for you : 
These roses that are blushing on your cheeks 
Are of a darker crimson than the hues 
That youth diffuses on thy face of spring: 
Theirs is a deeper glow—the glow of death ! 
Ang. My Tasso! you have said—TI follow soon. 
Tas. And now enough. No pining, no impatience— 
Let me go first. When once the fruit is ripe, 
In God’s good time, by its own weight, it falls, 


SCENE V. 
The Same.—Lucretiae Leonora. 


Luc. Tasso, some friends of old are come to greet you. 
Tas. Ha! what? You, princess—and your highness too— 
You here in Rome! Howshall I thank you for it? 
Too much of happiness for one short day. 
Leon. We stood so near, and saw your merit’s growth ; 
Could we be absent when such worth was crown’d ? 
Luc. In Italy you have but wellwishers 
And friends—your enemies have disappear’d. 
That even Alfonso now repents his rigour, 
The presence of my sister may convince you. 
Leon, What joy, beloved friend, it brings to me, 
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That the world knows you now as I have known 
Now is my heart at rest; and whatsoever 

Of good or evil life hereafter brings, 

T'll bear it with tranquillity. For you— 

That peace which came so late, but came at last, 
My noble friend, O! may you long enjoy. 

Tas, You wish me rest, and yet would have me live. 
No, princess! Heaven, alas, has made me restless ! 
Even in this my hour I feel it so. 

So long as I inhale the breath of earth 

My element is conflict; and the flames 

That smoulder here, though hills should stifle them, 
One blast of wind would blow them up anew. 

Leon. This is a gentle hour, which, after long 
And devious wanderings, reunites us thus. 

Let us enjoy it calm and undisturb’d ; . 

Let not the tempests of the past stir up 

A sea that scarce has sunk into a calm, 
Even to its very deeps, and bring to light 
The fragments of the shipwrecks it conceals. 

Luc. No! rather let the morning breath of hope 
Blow fair, and swell the sails of life anew. 

_ Tas. The smiling future that I long for, lies 
Beyond this world, and fast I steer for it— 
I feel it well—with full and swelling sails. 
Then, while I may, let me retrace the past, 
The present scon will be the past to me ! 
But fear not thou that any wild commotion 
Shall call up ghastly relics from the deep 
Which there should sleep conceal’d. No! like the diver 
I’j] plunge into its depths, and pearls of price, 
And jewels of remembrance, rich, uncounted, 
1'il bring to light. Let me recall the days, 
When, in the paradise of Buon-Retiro, 
I walk’d beside you, happy as a god ! 
My heart with images of glorious deeds, 
With visions of a fair futurity, 
Expanding—while the world for my sensations 
Too narrow seem’d—too narrow for my bliss ! 

Leon. O peace !— 

O peace ! enough of this—’twas but a dream. 

Tas. No dream; it was the plenitude of life : 
There was no wish, no hope, no thought, which I 
Did not impart to thee :—no gentle feeling 
But found an answering echo in thy heart. 

J lived as blessed deities live on, 
Within those haunts where storms are never heard, 
And everlasting sunshine lights the sky! 
What happen’d then—what lot was mine thereafter— 
Let me in silence and oblivion hide. 
And now I stand beside you as I did 
Of old ; and feel it is for the last time. 
Yes, Leonora—yes, our parting’s near ! 
Reach me your hand, reach me your hand again, 
As you have done of yore. 

And for a token 
That ancient faith no time can alter—that 
I trust in you for ever, and for ever— 
I place this treasure in your cherish’d hand, 


- A rich and precious legacy of mine, 


Well worthy to be cherish’d in your bosom— 
My Angioletta. 
Ang. Tasso, what means this ? 
Tas. Receive this heart, aid, when I am no more; 
Preserve and value it on my account. 
She will love you, evéy as she loved myself, 
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Luc. O Tasso! what is this? Heavens! what has happen’d, 
You grow still paler ? 


Leon. For the sake of Heaven— 

Ang. Oh, rouse yourself! 

Tas. Be calm, ‘twill pass away. 
Luc. Oh, listen !—what an uproar! 

Leon. What means this ? 


Ang. The bells are knelling loud from every tower— 
Luc. The cannon thunder from St Angelo’s— 
Leon. The houris come. Here comes Aldobrandini. 
[ The sound of bells is heard, and from time to time cannon 
shots in the distance. 


SCENE VI. 
The Same.—ALDOBRANDINI. 


Ald. Pardon mé, princess, that I must withdraw 
Our friend from such a sweet environment. 
The hour has struck, the guests are all assembled, 
So, please you, follow me into the hall, 
Where you are stay’d for, to conduct our Tasso, 
In solemn state, unto the Capitol. 
Luc. We are prepared to go. . 
Ald. You, too, my friend ? 
Come, then, and let the moment of our joy 
No longer be delay’d. Let us be gone. 
Tas. Now, then, proceed! I was prepared to drop 
Into my opening grave, unknown, unhonour’d— 
By few beloved, by few bewail’d—to lay 
My wearied head unto its latest sleep ! 
But from the very churchyard comes the dance 
Of giddy life to meet me! It returns, 
And lures me onward with its richest treasures, 
And bids me crown me with its fairest boughs. 
It is the voice of God that speaks to me, 
And I obey. It is his hand that brings 
These changes—life, and death, and grief, and glory; 
That bows me first, that crowns me at the last, 
And brightens even the margin of the tomb 
With light, that cheers and dissipates the gloom. 
[ Eweunt through the colonnade. 
Ang. What feeling’s this? my senses sure deceive me— 
I never saw him thus. That glance of his 
Was not Ais glance—it was another fire 
That sparkied from within ; and all his features 
Seemed to me changed and altered. 
(Shrieks.) Woe is me! 
O God! He sinks! They throng around him ! Hence-— 
Oheisdead!  . [ She rushes out through the colonnade. 
[Louder cries are heard without of “ Long live Tasso,” accompanied 
by the music, the sound of the bells, and the cannon beyond the scene. 


— Aon oe oh oe 


SCENE VII. 


A large Hall, filled with Ladies and Nobles vichly attired. Musicians, Pages, (one 
of whom holds a Laurel Garland on @ satin cushion.) Halberdiers in the back- 
ground. 
In front, Tasso dead onacouch. At his feet, Aneroterta kneeling. CorNneLia 
and the Princesses standing round him. Behind, Monrecatino and other 
Strangers. In the extreme front, ALDOBRANDINI. 
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Ald. Yes, he has finish’d. Let the triumph cease— 
Let all these joyous melodies be hush’d; 
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In mournful measures let the music wail— 


The pride of Italy is gone ! 


For him 


This trying day of joy was all too much: 


His race is run. 


Not to the Capitol 


The knolling bell invites him now ; his God 
Has call’d the glorious spirit to himself— 
Be ours to give his body to the tomb. 
He had not reach’d those lofty halls, wherein 
The laurel should his temples have encircled— 
He sank o’erwearied at the Temple door. 
Thus then I place the wreath, with which so gladly 
I would have deck’d the living poet’s head, 
In silence on departed Tasso’s brow. 
* Leon. With rich reward the poet lays him down ! 
In life a Prison, and in death—a Crown! 


[ The curtain falls. 





ON THE FEIGNED MADNESS OF HAMLET. 


Ir it be allowable to entertain to- 
wards any writer that partial and af- 
fectionate admiration, which, if it does 
not altogether deny, yet refuses to 
take cognisance, of any blemish or de- 
fect—that writer is Shakspeare. From 
verbal criticism he seems to enjoy an 
immunity. His faults of style are so 
obvidus, and of a kind so little likely 
to obtain imitators in the present age, 
that there appears to be no necessity 
for dwelling on them. Having once 
admitted that he has a hasty, head- 
strong way of entangling a plain mean- 
ing in abstruse and elliptical expres- 
sions, of huddling and crushing toge- 
ther all kinds of metaphors, with no 
sort of respect for their delicate fabric; 
and that he has an obstinate habit of 
sporting in the strongest conjunctures 
with riddling conceits—having once 
settled and allowed all this, which 
dulness itself could discover, and dul- 
ness is least likely to forgive—we care 
not to have it repeated, but pass on to 
that endless fund of every species of 
poetic enjoyment which his works 
afford. Criticism, moreover, is dis- 
armed by the intimate persuasion we 
feel, that, in the dramas of Shakspeare, 
there are many things not his, and 
which never came there by any legiti- 
mate process of authorship. His plays, 
unpublished and unprinted, were lying 
for some time amidst others, the pro- 
perty of a theatre; and from this agi- 
tated mass they seem to have acquired 
a certain alluvial deposit, which the 
detergent care of the critic can never 
entirely remove, The players and 
the playwright have made sad com. 


mixtures and confusion amongst them. 
Who can read the play of Julius 
Cesar without a conviction that the 
character of Cesar has received dam- 
age at the hands of these gentry? It 
is out of nature that the same man who 
drew Cassius and Brutus, and gave te 
Mark Antony an eloquence surpass- 
ing any the Roman forum ever echoed 
with, should have set down in the same 
play that pompous and starched 4 
pet, that rodomontade figure, which 
stalks through it under the name of 
Julius Cesar. This portrait of the 
Dictator, if it were at all like the ori- 
ginal, would decide for ever the fa- 
mous question of the propriety of his 
assassination. Such a Cesar assuredly 
deserved extermination, but hardly by 
the hand of the noble Brutus. Besides 
which, some few of Shakspeare’s plays 
were themselves adaptations of old 
pieces, belonging, like its wardrobe 
to the theatre for which he was en- 
gaged to write, and which, by addi- 
tions of his own, and touches through- 
out of his pencil, he seems to have fitted 
for reproduction. Such is the con- 
jectural account given of Pericles, 
Titus Andronicus, and some others ; 
and this account, we think, might be 
extended to some plays of a still higher 
order than these. There is one which 
abounds in passages of poetic beauty, 
which nevertheless, if we might ven- 
ture to deal in such conjectures, we 
should pronounce to have been 
fashioned on the stock or framework 
of some older piece. In Troilus and 
Cressida we see remnants, if we are 
not mistaken, of some previous work, 
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. There was, we suspect, an older dra- 


ma, written on the tale of Troy, and 
having for its chief subject, in imita- 
tion of the Iliad, the wrath of Achilles, 
which Shakspeare made the ground- 
work of his own ;—adding, or greatly 


‘enlarging, the parts of Troilus and 


Cressida, re-writing that of Thersites, 
and mingling throughout his own ge- 
nius. He built upon and around the 
original edifice till he quite obscured 
it; but here and there a portion of the 
old wall is visible, and its existence 
may be traced in the want of unity 
which the whole plan betrays. There 
is no keeping between the events of 
the plot and prominence given to the 
characters of Troilus and Cressida. 
Compare the style of the language, 
and the movement of the verse, where 
the love tale is carried on with some 
other portions of the drama—especial- 
ly with that part (act 2, sc. 2) where 
a debate is held before Priam on the 
propriety of continuing the war. If 
the whole of this play were written by 
the same man, it was certainly not 
written by the same man at the same 
period of his life. 

Considerations such as these, make 
us unwilling listeners to any severe 
criticism on the style and language of 
Shakspeare. Though all is not admi- 
rable, we feel that we have nothing to 
do but to admire; and may here leave 
behind, as too easy, or ungenerous, or 
altogether needless, the less grateful 
and less profitable task of censure. In 
this feeling we so far partake, as to 
think that a verbal criticism of Shak- 
speare (unless to elucidate his mean- 
ing, or point out felicities of expres- 
sion) would be wasted labour. So 
far we acquiesce ; but we beg to enter 
our protest against those who, not 
satisfied with this abstinence from cen- 
sure, strive to convert his very vices 
of style into a species of excellence, 
and to excuse and justify all manner 
of writing, on the plea of its dramatic 
propriety. A style unpardonable in 
itself, cannot become laudable on the 
ground of dramatic propriety. If a 
contrary rule, if an opposite canon of 
criticism is to be laid down—if that 
which manifestly shocks our taste is 
afterwards to be approved of, on the 
reflection that just such extravagances 
occur in real life—then the drama is 
at once given over to whatever bom- 
bast or folly, the ignorance and pas- 
sion of men, are likely to blurt forth, 
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The beauty of the art is entirely sa- 
crificed. The distinction between 
farce and the serious drama is obliter- 
ated. When Juliet talks of her Ro- 
meo being cut up into little stara, and 
so making the heavens wonderfully 
bright, the absurdity of the passage is 
not to be excused; nor is it to be trans- 
muted into good writing, because it is 
notorious that a lovesick girl talks all 
imaginable nonsense. The task of the 
poet is indeed to depict the character 
of the lovesick personage, but so as 
to give pleasure by his delineation, 
and to enlist our sympathies in its be- 
half. Unless he intends to throw ridi- 
cule on the passion of the lover—to 
treat it as a subject of comedy or bur- 
lesque—he must confine it within such 
limits of folly or caprice as the majo- 
rity of mankind can tolerate, excuse, 
or commiserate. 

With regard to the style of Shak- 
speare, it is a more just observation 
and more conciliatory, to remark the 
connexion that subsists between that 
license he allowed himself in composi- 
tion, and which the times and _ his 
position in the literary history of this 
country enabled him to take, and the 
peculiar ease and dramatic excellence 
of his dialogue. We could hardly 
have had the one without the other. 
Shakspeare wrote for a people whose 
ears were not yet accustomed to finish- 
ed models of composition—to whom 
thought was fresh—whose minds had 
been informed and incited, but not 
encumbered by what had transpired 
to them, chiefly through translations, 
of the revived literature of the an- 
cients, and who were not a’ little 
prompted to intellectual exertion by 
the religious revolutions of the period. 
While, therefore, there was no lack 
of knowledge in the country—while 
there existed much matter for reflec- 
tion and poetry, and much aptitude 
for mental excitement—there was yet 
in the writer a natural boldness and 
hardihood, which, in more settled pe- 
riods of literature, it is impossible for 
him to retain. This spirit of freedom 
—this daring to say all—to appropri- 
ate all—was indispensable to the pro- 
duction of that surprising dialogue of 
Shakspeare, which so frequently 
unites the utmost beauty of poetic 
utterance with the very carelessness 
of unpremeditated speech, the very im- 
petuosity of passion itself. When 
the work, with its mingled tissue of 
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most diverse materials, is accomplish- 
ed, the reader of correct taste may 
separate what is crude and preposte- 
rous from what is singularly and da- 
ringly excellent; but he must acknow- 
ledge that the same boldness which 
seduced into the first was necessary 
to the creation of the second. A dia- 
logue so faithful to the passions, hu- 
mours, and caprices—and, what is 
more, to the common sense of man- 
kind—must have been written without 
the perpetual fear of critical censure, 
and with a freedom from the dreaded 
charge of plagiarism. When models 
of correct composition have formed 
the taste of the people, the poet be- 
comes bound by them ; even the very 
struggle to throw off his restraint 
leads him -into artifice, and converts 
courage into bravado; nor can he who 
comes after others, afford tolet his cha- 
racters say that which is most natural 
and probable, but must find for them 
sentiments, which, in proportion as 
they are new, will in all likelihood 
be forced and constrained. The genius 
of Shakspeare, so singularly dramatic, 
was developed under circumstances 
as singularly favourable to dramatic 
composition—so favourable, that some 
of his contemporaries, merely by 
sharing in them, have earned a cele- 
brity as dramatists which is due only 
to their manner, not to their genius. 
His lifelike drama, mingling all the 
characters and all the faculties of man 
as the world mingles them, could not 
be repeated unless the same genius 
could again write with the same fear- 
lessness, the same spontaneous move- 
ment, the same utter abandonment to 
its own great and varied powers— 
could again write as if it stood apart, 
unseen and irresponsible, in its mimic 
work of creation. But ‘why speak of 
a repetition ? Such great national 
writers as he so entirely preoccupy 
their ground, that there is no room in 
the same language for an equal to 
themselves. You must overthrow 
them by one of those revolutions that 
sink the language itself in which they 
stand—you must bury them, like huge 
fossils, in their own buried soil—before 
the earth is free, and the air open, for 
such another outgrowth. There must 
come a second deluge over all litera- 
ture, and a second time the green 
earth must appear above the waters, 
before another Shakspeare can have 
place. 
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But our veneration for our great 
dramatist has not only led us to au 
utter oblivion in his favour of verbal 
criticism, it has disposed us to look 
with a inarvellous pertinacity for 
nature and consistency in all the char- 
acters he portrays. We study the 
creatures of his imagination with the 
same faith that we investigate the 
character of a historical personage, 
confident that, however intricate or 
self-contradictory they may appear, 
we shall find, if we do but ponder 
steadily enough, that all is true and 
appropriate. It is made quite a study 
of, this investigation of Shakspeare’s 
characters; and, as an exercise for 
powers of discrimination in the field 
of human nature, it has this advantage 
over an examination of the real cha« 
racters of history—that the facts on 
which we are to form our judgment 
are here all given, are settled data ; 
whereas, in solving any difficulty in 
the historic personage—in accounting 
for the apparent inconsistencies of his 
conduct—a doubt is always ready to 
arise, whether the facts themselves are 
all stated, whether all the circumstances 
are before us, whether the story might 
not be so told as to explain the whole 
difficulty ; and thus the mind is per- 
petually called off from the investiga- 
tion of character to the completion or 
moulding of the narrative. This study 
has doubtless led to some super-refine- 
ment, and to speculations somewhat 
wide of the sober realities of the case. 
The poet’s freedom, the poet's neces- 
sity—at one time his unfettered utter- 
ance, at another his adherence to a 
plot given to him by his story—have 
betrayed the obsequious critic into no 
little difficulty, as he laboured with 
devoted zeal to make a crooked path 
look straight. But, in the main, we 
agree here also with the more enthu- 
siastic admirers of Shakspeare. The 
consummate art which he has displayed 
in his masterpieces, justifies a patient 
study of his characters ; and there is, 
in the more mature productions of his 
genius—such as his Othello and Macbeth 
—so full and complicated a develop- 
‘ment, that there-is full scope for some 
subtlety of interpretation. His Othello - 
is not only the jealous man and the 
jealous soldier, but the jealous Moor. 
You could not transplant his passion 
from that Eastern bosom inywhich it 
grew,without destroying in great mea- 
sure the propriety of the description. i 
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His Macbeth, pausing, reflective, but, 
once committed to his course, of des- 
perate courage, exhibits no less dis- 
tinctly the ambition of the northern 
chief. The climate hangs over them 
both. As you could not transplant 
the jealousy of Othello to the north, 
so neither could you divorce the ambi- 
tion of Macbeth from the cold air it 
breathed, and the wild solitary heath 
on which it was fostered. There 
being this exquisite propriety in some 
of his portraitures, if a difficulty should 
arise in understanding others, it is 
‘allowable to look for the solution with 
a little curiosity of research. And, 
in doing this, it is not always 
an answer to the critic to say—you 
are suggesting for the poet an idea, 
which from its very merit, or the im- 
panes you attribute to it, could not 

ave been present to his mind ; for, if 
it had, he would not have failed to 
make better use of it, and to give it 
distinct expression. This remark 
would be more applicable in the case 
of any other author than of Shakspeare, 
who, partly perhaps from his freedom 
from such critical inquisition, rarely 
thinks of explaining what he is about. 
The reason why he does this or that 
may not always have been even dis- 
tinctly reflected on by himself, although 
it passed through his mind, bringing 
With it a sense-of sure conviction. 
With him the design and execution 
seem to have been almost simultane- 
ous; he thought with the chisel in his 
hand, and wrought out his conceptions 
as they arose; and thus it is not im- 
possible that an idea which really 
guided him, might yet have received 
a very imperfect enunciation, and 
might fairly admit of a fuller develop- 
ment from the critic, than it had even 
met with in the mind of the pvet him- 
self. 

Amongst those discrepancies which 
have exercised the patience and in- 
genuity of criticism, the feigned mad- 
ness of Hamlet is one of the most re- 
markable. It has been a stumbling- 
block to several commentators on the 

lay. Let us see whether it will not 
ar such a representation, as not only 
to be intelligible, but to add something 
to our vivid appreciation of the charac- 
ter of Hamlet. We are not about to 
enter into a complete analysis of that 
character ;—after the many brilliant 
criticisms which have been lately writ- 
ten on the same theme, this would be 
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a hazardous attempt, and for the most 
part superfluous ;—we shall touch 
merely upon one point, and shall, as 
much as possible, avoid the repetition 
of remarks made familiar to all, by the 
eloquence of a Schlegel, a Goéthe, and 
a Coleridge. 

“ For this feigned madness,” writes 
Dr Johnson, “there appears no ade- 
quate cause, for he does nothing which 
he might not have done with the re- 
putation of sanity.” The feint is not 
quite so unconnected with the plot as 
the worthy doctor would here repre- 
sent it. One very manifest purpose 
of adopting such a disguise, was to 


obtain access to the king in some mo- ; 


ment of unguarded privacy, when 
Hamlet could with certainty accom- 
plish his revenge, or task of retribution. 
The rambling of a maniac over all 
parts of the palace, and at all hours, 
would excite no suspicion ; and thus an 
opportunity might be afforded him of 
striking the fatal blow. And this end 


is in some measure answered ; for we , 


may attribute to this counterfeit of in- 
sanity, that he actually lights upon the 
King in his chamber while he is kneel- 
ing alone and at his prayers ; and thus 
an opportunity is given of executing 
his revenge, which may not the less 
advance the piece because it is not 
taken advantage of. But, though 
not altogether unconnected with the 
plot, this pretended insanity effects 
so little, and is so carelessly sus- 
tained, that it might be censured 
as a bungling contrivance, if ‘it 
had not a still more intimate con- 
nexion with the character and temper 
of Hamlet himself. It isin him rather 
than in the plot that the sufficient 
reason of this disguise is to be detected. 
A very slight prospect of advantage, 
or show of policy, was enough to lead 
him to adopt a stratagem which ac- 
corded well with the over-excited and 
turbulent condition. of his thoughts. 
For these some disguise was at all 
events to be found—some conceal- 
ment from the observation of men; 
and to wear the wild mask of insanity 


was not more toilsome to his spirit, - 


more burdensome and oppressive, than 
to support that other counterfeit of a 
smooth, unruffiled, and contented as- 
pect. ‘ 

To Hamlet, a reflective, wayward, 
melancholy man, the spirit of his 
father had appeared from the tomb— 
had revealed the secret of his murder, 
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and committed the task of retributive 
justice. After this intercourse with 
theother world—after having received 
thus supernaturally a commission so 
fearful—he who had never been closely 
knit to society, would feel himself 
chosen out and separated by an im- 


) passable chasm from all other men. 


His mind was unceasingly agitated by 
thoughts he could not communicate 
to others; and he was surrounded by 
a crowd of courtiers and politicians, 
with whose interests, and schemes, and 
projects, his could no longer assume 
even the ordinary show of participa- 
tion. A father murdered, a mother 
wedded to the murderer, himself com- 
missioned to revenge this crime, as 
yet a profound secret to the world— 
with these subjects fastened on his 
mind, and stinging him perpetually 
to all moody, and sarcastic, and hos- 
tile reflections, he would naturally 
avoid society—would escape, if pos- 
sible, into solitude; but, if he must 
mingle with the crowd of courtiers— 
if he must hold communion with them 
—we feel that an overstrained levity, a 
wild, bitter, uncertain, variable speech, 
would be the manner and style of con- 
versation into which he would sponta- 
neously fall. The ordinary tone of 
social intereourse, would be the last 
he would willingly or successfully 
support. Now this feint of madness, 
while it promised to advance his pro- 
ject in the obvious manner already 
hinted at, offered a disguise to him- 
self more welcome, and which called 
for less constraint, than the laboured 
support of an ordinary, unnoticeable 
demeanour. The mimickry of mad- 
ness was but the excess of that levity 
and wildness which naturally sprung 
from his impatient and overwrought 
spirit. It afforded some scope to those 
disquieted feelings which it served to 
conceal. The feint of madness cover- 
ed all—even the sarcasm, and dis- 
gust, and turbulence, which it freed 
in some measure from an intolerable 
restraint. Nor was it a disguise un- 
grateful to a moody spirit, grown 
eareless of the respect of men, and 
indifferent to, all the ordinary projects 
and desires of life. The masquerade 
brought with it no sense of humilia- 
tion—it pleased a misanthropic hu- 


““imour—it gave him shelter and a 


sort of escape from society, and 
it cost him little effort. That min- 
gled bitterness and levity which 
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served for the representation of in- 
sanity, was often the most faithful 
expression of his feelings. And we 
need hardly add, that a great portion 
of the beauty of the play would. be 
lost, if we looked upon his extravagant 
speeches as cold inventions to support 
a fictitious madness, and did not keep 
in view their intimate connexion, and 
the connexion of the counterfeit of 
madness itself, with the real temper of 
the man. 

It bears out this description, that 
we find his imitations of lunacy, and 
the spontaneous expression of his per- 
turbed and over-excited feelings, to be 
at times scarce distinguishable, so 
naturally do they flow the one into the 
other. He deals unsparingly his wild 
and whirling speech in parts of the 
play where he cannot be suspected of 
counterfeiting madness—where he is 
addressing his confidential friends, and 
where he is in the most solemn and 
tragical situations of the drama. _After 
the appearance of his father’s spirit, 
and the horrible disclosure it had 
made, when he is swearing Marcellus 
and the rest to secresy as to what 
they themselves had witnessed, the 
ghost from beneath adds his voice, and 
calls on them to“ Swear!” What says 
Hamlet, fresh from the very converse 
with the dead? ** Come on—you hear 
this fellow in the cellarage!” And 
again, when, by the artifice of the play 
acted before the King, he has confirmed 
the testimony of the ghost, and satis- 
fied himself of his uncle's guilt, and he 
is left alone with his friend Horatio, 
who is privy to the stratagem, what is 
the tragedy-speech which Shakspeare 
has put into his mouth? He repeats 
some doggerel verses— 


** Why, let the stricken deer go weep, 
The hart ungalled play,” &c. ; 


and then asks his friend, ‘* Would not 
this, sir, and a forest of feathers (if the 
rest of my fortunes turn Turk with 
me) with two Provencal roses in my 
raised shoes, get me a fellowship in a 
ery of players ?” Is it surprising that 
one who spoke in this vein in_his 
most confidential moments, should in 
his intercourse with courtiers and cox- 
combs— 

‘ think it meet 

To put an antic disposition on?” 


Did he fall in with a Polonius, what 
greater relief than to be allowed, un- 
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der the license of this counterfeit, to 
break from and utterly confound the 
mortal garrulity of that old courtier? 
Did he encounter an Ophelia, whom 
he had loved, but whose image he 
had obliterated, or meant to obliterate, 
*¢ with all trivial fond records,” from 
the tablet of his memory, what more 
accordant to his vexed and troubled 
spirit, than, under the same disguise, to 
indulge the mingled feelings of regret 
and renunciation, tenderness and sar- 
casm, and all the bitter contradictions 
that were struggling together in his 
bosom? 

y It is not to be supposed that the 
state of mind we have been attempting 
to describe as prompting to the choice 
of this disguise, would be one of long 
continuance ; and accordingly we 
find, towards the close of the piece, 
that the feint of madness, which has 
never in fact been very sedulously sup- 
ported, is laid aside, and that without 
any seeming embarrassment. As the 
excitement of his mind wears itself out, 
Hamlet assumes an ordinary tone. He 
jests with the courtier, Osric, as he 
would have done in his gayer days; 
and, from that time to the conclusion 
of the drama, he presents to us the 
aspect of one exhausted by the vio- 
lence and intensity of his feelings. 
The Ghost might appear to him now, 
we think, and have been seen without 
a start—the tragedy of life was be- 
coming as indifferent as its pleasures 
—and the secrets of another world 
would soon have been as little exciting 
as they had previously made the inter.. 
ests of this. The bidding of his fa- 
ther’s spirit is still remembered ; but 
we might almost doubt whether it 
would have been fulfilled, if thetreach- 
ery of the King had not suddenly re- 
kindled his wrath, and called upon 
him to revenge his own as well as his 
father’s death. 

If Shakspeare had not written the 
play of Hamlet, his critics might, 
erhaps, have said that, although he 
had portrayed to admiration the mark- 
ed and obvious passions of mankind— 
love, and ambition, and jealousy— 
there was one region into which he 
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had not entered—a region of more 
difficult conqyest than that airy kings 
dom of spirits and of fairies which he 
had subdued and rendered tributary. 
They might have said that he hadnever 
seized upon those deep yet wayward 
feelings which have no origin in the 
common objects and notorious pur- 
poses of life, but are the changeful 
creatures of the mind alone—on that 
reflective melancholy which appears so 
very causeless to those whom it has 
never visited—that aspiration which 
has no aim—that discontent which 
frames no wish—that profound indif- _ 
ference and meditative vacancy which 
disregards and rejects the actual detail 
and personal interests of human exist- - 
ence, but is never weary of looking at 
it from aloof, as a thing, upon the 
whole, of strangest and perpetual mys- 
tery. But all this, and more, Shak- 
speare has shadowed forth in his Ham- 
let. WhateYer had been the fate of 
the young Prince of Denmark, he 
would still have been one of those who 
are ever musing, with perplexed 
thought, upon themselves—their own 
inscrutable nature—and on mankind at 
large, and the little good that the great 
worldanswers :—one of those who fin 
all action struck with futility, yet re- 
cognise that repose without action is 
impossible—whoze mind feeds upon it- 
self—and who never have a passion or 
purpose but the next moment they turn 
it into a subject of mere reflection. 
Thus constituted, he is plunged in 
circumstances of supernatural horror 
—the tomb has yielded up its dead, 
that he might be sent upon a mission of 
blood—the reflective spirit of the man 
is overwhelmed—he seeks relief in 
bursts of extravagant and fictitious 
levity—and, in this mood, he picks up 
the mask of idiotism, and brandishes: 
it notunwillingly; assuming tohimself, 
at the same time, a crafty purpose, 
which, being little suited to his nature, 
is but loosely adhered to. Such is our 
reading of the feigned madness of Ham- 
let. A mind unhinged, vexed, tor- 
tured, and bewildered, adopts as a 
scheme of action what, after all, is 
more impulse than policy, 
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Ir is remarkable, in the sénse of 
being noticeable and interesting, but 
not in the sense of being surprising, 
that Casuistry has fallen into disre- 
pute throughout all Protestant lands. 
This disrepute is a result partly due 
to the upright morality which usually 
follows in the train of the Protestant 
faith. So far it is honourable, and 
an evidence of superior illumination. 
But, in the excess to which it has 
been pushed, we may trace also a 
blind and somewhat bigoted reaction 
of the horror inspired by the abuses 
of the Popish Confessional. Unfor- 
‘tunately for the interests of scientific 
ethics, the first cultivators of casuis- 
try had been those who kept in view 
the professional service of auricular 
confession. Their purpose was—to 
assist the reverend confessor in ap- 
praising the quality of doubtful ac- 
tions, in order that he might properly 
adjust his scale of counsel, of warn- 
ing, of reproof,_and of penance. 
Some, therefore, in pure simplicity 
and conscientious discharge of the 
duty they had assumed, but others, 
from lubricity of morals or the irrita- 
tions of curiosity, pushed their inves- 
tigations into unhallowed paths of 
speculation. They held aloft a torch 
for exploring guilty recesses of hu- 
man life, which it is far,better for us 
all to leave in their original darkness. 
Crimes that were often all but imagi- 
nary, extravagances of erring passion 
that would never have been known as 
possibilities to the young and the in- 
nocent, were thus published in their 
most odious details. At first, it is 
true, the decent draperies of a dead 
language were suspended before these 
abominations: but sooner or later 
some knave was found, on mercenary 
motives, to tear away this partial veil ; 
and thus the vernacular literature of 
most nations in Southern Europe, was 
gradually polluted with revelations 
that had been originally made in the 
avowed service of religion. Indeed, 
there was one aspect of such books 
which proved even more extensively 
disgusting. Speculations pointed to 
monstrous offences, bore upon their 
very face and frontispiece the intima- 
tion that they related to cases rare 
and anomalous. But sometimes casu- 
istry pressed into the most hallowed 
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recesses of common domestic life. 
The delicacy of youthful wives, for 
example, was often not less grievous- 
ly shocked than the manliness of hus- 
bands, by refinements of monkish sub- 
tlety applied to cases never meant for 
religious cognisance—but far better 
left to the decision of good feeling, of 
nature, and of pure household mo- 
rality. Even this revolting use of 
casuistry, however, did less to injure 
its name and pretensions than a per- 
suasion, pretty generally diffused, that 
the main purpose and drift of this 
science was a sort of hair-splitting 
process, by which doubts might be 
applied to the plainest duties of life, 
or questions raised on the extent of 
their obligations, for the single benefit 
of those who sought to évade them. 
A ecasuist was viewed, in short, as a 
kind of lawyer or special pleader in 
morals, such as those who, in London, 
are known as Old Bailey practition- 
ers, called in to manage desperate 
cases—to suggest all available advan- 
tages—to raise doubts or distinctions 
where simple morality saw no room 
for either—and generally to teach the 
art, in nautical phrase, of sailing as 
near the wind as possible, without fear 
of absolutely foundering. 

Meantime it is certain that casuis- 
try, when soberly applied, is not only 
a beneficial as well as a very interest- 
ing study ; but that, by whatever title, 
it is absolutely indispensable to the 
practical treatment of morals. We 
may reject the name: the thing we 
cannot reject. And accordingly the 
custom has been, in all English trea- 
tises on ethics, to introduce a good 
deal of casuistry under the idea of 
special illustration, but without any 
reference to casuistry as a formal 
branch of research. Indeed, as so- 
ciety grows complex, the uses of 
casuistry become more urgent. Even 
Cicero could not pursue his theme 
through such barren generalizations 
as entirely to evade all notice of spe- 
cial cases: and Paley has given the 
chief interest to his very loose inves- 
tigations of morality, by scattering a 
selection of such cases over the whole 
field of his discussion. 

The necessity of casuistry might, 
in fact, be deduced from the very ori« 
gin and genesis of the word. First 
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came the general law or- rule of ac- 
tion. This was like the major pro- 
position of a syllogism. But next 
came a special instance or case, so 
stated as to indicate whether it did or 
did not fall under the general rule. 
This, again, was exactly the minor 
proposition in a syllogism. For ex- 
ample, in logic we say, as the major 
proposition in a syllogism, Man is 
mortal. This isthe rule. And then 
*¢ subsuming” (such is the technical 
phrase—subsuming) Socrates under 
the rule by a minor proposition—viz. 
Socrates is a man—we are able me- 
diately to connect him with the predi- 
cate of that rule, viz. ergo, Socrates 
is mortal.* Precisely upon this mo- 
del arose casuistry. A general rule, 
or major proposition, was laid down— 
suppose that he who killed any human 
being, except under the palliations X, 
Y, Z, was a murderer, Then, in a 
minor proposition, the special case of 
the suicide was considered. It was 
affirmed, or it was denied, that his 
case fell under some one of the pallia- 
tions assigned. And then, finally, 
accordingly to the negative or aflir- 
mative shape of this minor proposi- 
tion, it was argued, in the conclusion, 
that the suicide was, or was not, a 
murderer. Out of these cases, i. e. 
oblique deflexions from the universal 
rule (which is also the grammarian’s 
sense of the word case) arose casuis- 


After morality has done its very 
utmost in clearing up the grounds 
upon which it rests its decisions— 
after it has multiplied its rules to any 
possible point of circumstantiality— 
there will always continue to arise 
cases without end, in the shifting com- 
binations of human action, about 
which a question will remain whether 
they do or do not fall under any of 
these rules. And the best way for 
seeing this truth illustrated on a broad 
scale, the shortest way and the most 
decisive, is—to point our attention to 
one striking fact, viz. that all law, as 





it exists in every civilized land, is no- 
thing but casuistry. Simply because 
new cases are for ever arising to raise 
new doubts whether they do or do not 
fall under the rule of law, therefore it 
is that law is so inexhaustible. The 
law terminates a dispute for the pre- 
sent by a decision of a court, (which 
constitutes our “common law,”) or by 
an express act of the legislature, 
(which constitutes our “ statute law."’) 
For a month or two matters flow on 
smoothly. But then comes a new 
case, not contemplated or not verbally 
provided for in the previous rule. It 
is varied by some feature of differ- 
ence. ‘This feature, it is suspected, 
makes no essential difference: sub- 
stantially it may be the old case. 
Ay—but that is the very point to be 
decided. And so arises a fresh suit 
at law, and a fresh decision. For ex- 
ample, after many a decision and 
many 2 statute, (all arising out of cases 
supervening upon cases, ) suppose that 
that great subdivision of jurisprudence 
called the Bankrupt Laws to have 
been gradually matured. It has been 
settled, suppose that he who exer- 
cises a trade, and no other whatso- 
ever, shall be entitled to the benefit of 
the bankrupt laws. So far is fixed: 
and people vainly imagine that at 
length a station of rest is reached, 
and that in this direction, at least, the 
onward march of law is barred. Not 
at all. Suddenly a schoolmaster be- 
comes insolvent, and attempts to avail 
himself of privileges as a technical 
bankrupt. But then arises a resist- 
ance on the part of those who are in- 
terested in resisting : and the question 
is raised— Whether the calling of a 
schoolmaster can be legally consider- 
ed a trade? This also is settled: it 
is solemnly determined that a school- 
master is a tradesman. But next 
arises a case, in which, from peculiar 
variation of the circumstances, it is 
doubtful whether the teacher can 
technically be considered a school- 
master. Suppose that case settled: a 





* The ludicrous blunder of Reid (as first published by Lord Kames in his 
Sketches,) and of countless others, through the last seventy or eighty years, in their 
critiques on the logic of Aristotle, has been to imagine that such illustrations of 
syllogism as these were meant for specimens of what syllogism could perform. What 
an elaborate machinery, it was said, for bringing out the merest self-evident truisms! 
But just as reasonably it might have been objected, when a mathematician illustrated 
the process of addition by saying 3+-4=7, Behold what pompous nothings! These 
Aristotelian illustrations were purposely drawn from cases not open to dispute, and 
simply as exemplifications of the meaning: they were intentionally self-evident. 
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schoolmaster, sub-distinguished as an 
XY schoolmaster, is adjudged to 
come within the meaning of the law. 
But searcely is this sub-variety dis- 
posed of, than up rises some decom- 
plex case, which is a sub-variety of 
this sub-variety: and so on for ever. 
Hence, therefore, we may see the 
shortsightedness of Paley in quoting 
with approbation, and as if it implied 
a reproach, that the Mussulman reli- 
gious code contains “ not less than 
seventy-five thousand traditional pre- 
cepts.” True: but if this statement 
shows an excess of circumstantiality 
in the moral systems of Mussulmans, 
that result expresses a fact which 
Paley overlooks—viz. that their moral 
code is in reality their legal code. It 
is by aggregation of cases, by the ever- 
lasting depullulation of fresh sprouts 
and shoots from old boughs, that this 
enormous accumulation takes place: 
and, therefore, the apparent anomaly 
is exactly paralleled in our unmanage- 
able superstructure of law, and in the 
French supplements to their code, 
which have already far overbuilt thé 
code itself. If names were disre- 
garded, we and the Mahometans are 
in the very same circumstances. 
Casuistry, therefore, is the science 
of cases, or of those special varieties 
which are for ever changing the face of 
actions as contemplated in general 
rules. The tendency of such varia- 
tions is, in all states of complex civi- 
lisation, to absolute infinity.* It is our 
present purpose to state a few of such 
cases, in order to fix attention upon 
the interest and the importance which 
surround them. No modern book of 
ethics can be worth notice, unless in 
so far as it selects and argues the more 
prominent of such cases, as they offer 
themselves in the economy of daily 
life. For we repeat—that the name, 
the word casuistry, may be evaded, 
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but the thing cannot: nor is it evaded 
in our daily conversations. 

I. The Case of the Jaffa Massacre. 
—No case in the whole compass of 
casuistry has been so much argued to 
and fro—none has been argued with 
so little profit; for, in fact, the main 
elements of the moral decision have 
been left out of view. Let us-state 
the circumstances :—On the llth of 
February 1799, Napoleon, then and 
for seven months before in military 
possession of Egypt, began his march 
towards Syria. His object was to 
break the force of any Turkish inva- 
sion, by taking it in fractions. It 
had become notorious to every person 
in Egypt, that the Porte rejected the 
French pretence of having come for 
the purpose of quelling Mameluke 
rebellion—the absurdity of which, 
apart from its ludicrous Quixotism, 
was evident in the most practical way, 
viz. by the fact, that the whole reve- 
nues of Egypt were more than swal- 
lowed up by the pay and maintenance 
of the French army. What could the 
Mamelukes have done worse? Hence 
it had become certain that the Turks 
would send an expedition to Egypt ; 
and Napoleon, viewing the garrisons 
in Syria as the advanced guard of 
such an expedition, saw the best 
chance for general victory in meeting 
those troops beforehand, and destroy- 
ing them in detail. About nineteen 
days brought him within view of the 
Syrian fields. On the last day of 
February he slept at the Arimathea of 
the Gospel. In a day or two after his 
army was before Jaffa, (the Joppa of 
the Crusaders,)—a weak place, but. 
of some military interest,t from the 
accident of being the very first forti- 
fied town to those entering Palestine 
from the side of Egypt. On the 4th of 
March this place was invested ; on the 
6th, barely forty-eight hours after, it 





* “ To absolute infinity.” We have noticed our own vast pile of law, and that of 





the French. But neither of us has yet reached the alarming amount of the Roman 
law, under which the very powers of social movement threatened to break down. 
Courts could not decide, advocates could not counsel, so innumerable was becoming 
the task of investigation. This led to the great digest of Justinian. But, had Roman 
society advanced in wealth, extent, and social development, instead of retrograding, 
the same result would have returned in a worse shape. The same result now menaces 
England, and will soon menace her much more. 

+ “ Of some military interest.”—It is singular that some peculiar interest has al- 
ways settled upon Jaffa, no matter who was tife military leader of the time, or what the 
object of the struggle. From Julius Cesar, Joppa enjoyed some special privileges and 
immunities—about a century after, in the latter years of Nero, a most tragical catas- 
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wastakenbystorm. Thisfact is initself 
important; because it puts an end to 
the pretence so often brought forward, 
that the French army had been irri- 
tated by along resistance. Yet, sup- 
posing the fact to have been so, how 
often in the history of war must every 
reader have met with cases where 
honourable terms were granted to an 
enemy merely on account of his ob- 
stinate resistance? But then here, it is 
said, the resistance was wilfully pushed 
to the arbitration of a storm. Even 
that might be otherwise stated; but, 
suppose it true, a storm in military 
law confers some rights upon the as- 
sailants which else they would not 
have had—rights, however, which 
cease with the day of storming. No- 
body denies that the French army 
might have massacred all whom they 
met in arms at the time and during 
the agony of storming. But the ques- 
tion is, Whether a resistance of forty- 
eight hours could create the right, or 
in the least degree palliate the atrocity, 
of putting prisoners to death in cold 
blood? Four days after the storming, 
when all things had settled back into 
the quiet routine of ordinary life, men 
going about their affairs as usual, con- 
fidence restored, and, above all things, 
after the faith of a Christian army had 
been pledged to these prisoners that 
not a hair of their heads should be 
touched, the imagination is appalled 
by this wholesale butchery—even the 
apologists of Napoleon are shocked by 
the amount of murder, though justify- 
ing its principle. They admit that 
there were two divisions of the prison- 
ers—one of fifteen hundred, the other 
of two thousand five hundred. Their 
combined amount is equal to a little 
army ; in fact, just about that army 
with which we fought and won the 
battle of Maida in Calabria. They 
composed a force equal to about six 
English regiments of infantry on the 
common establishment. Every man 
of these 4000 soldiers, chiefly brave 
Albanians—every man of this little 
army was basely, brutally, in the very 
spirit of abject poltroonery, murdered 





—murdered as foully as the infants of 
Bethlehem ; resistance being quite 
hopeless, not only because they had 
surrendered their arms, but -also be- 
cause, in reliance on Christian honour, 
they had quietly submitted to have 
their hands confined with ropes bes 
hind their backs. If this blood did 
not lie heavy on Napoleon’s heart in 
his dying hours, it must have been be- 
cause a conscience originally callous 
had been seared by the very number 
of his atrocities. 

Now, having stated the case, let us 
review the casuistical apologies put 
forward. What was to be done with 
these prisoners? There lay the difli- 
culty. Could they be retained accord- 
ing to the common usage with regard 
to prisoners? No; for there was a 
scarcity of provisions, barely sufficient 
for the French army itself. Could 
they be transported to Egypt by sea? 
No; for two English line-of-battle 
ships, the Theseus and the Tiger, 
were cruising in the offing, and watch- 
ing the interjacent seas of Egypt and 
Syria. Could they be transported to 
Egypt by land? No; for it was not 
possible to spare a sufficient escort ; 
besides, this plan would have included 
the separate difficulty as to food. 
Finally, then, as the sole resource left, 
could they be turned adrift? No; for 
this, was but another mode of saying, 
‘* Let us fight the matter over again ; 
reinstate yourselves as our enemies ; 
let us leave Jaffa re infecté, and let all 
begin again denovo”—since, assuredly, 
say the French apologists, in a fort- 
night from that date, the prisoners 
would have vcen found swelling the 
ranks of those Turkish forces whom 
Napoleon had reason to expect in 
front. 

Before we take one step in replying 
to these arguments, let us cite two 
parallel cases from history: they are 
interesting for themselves, and they 
show how other armies, not Christian, 
have treated the selfsame difficulty in 
practice. The first shall be a leaf 
taken from the great book of Pagan 
experience ; the second from Mahome- 





trophe happened at Joppa to the Syrian pirates, by which the very same number per- 
ished as in the Napoleon massacre, viz. something above 4000. ‘In the 200 years of 


the Crusades, Joppa revived again into military verdure. 


The fact is, that the shore of 


Syria is pre-eminently deficient in natural harbours, or facilities for harbours—those 
which exist have been formed by art and severe contest with the opposition of nature. 
Hence their extreme paucity, and hence their disproportionate importance in every 


possible war, 
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tan: and both were cases in which 
the parties called on to cut the knot 
had been irritated to madness by the 
parties lying at their disposal. 

1. The Pagan Decision.—In that 
Jewish war of more than three years’ 
duration, which terminated in the de- 
struction of Jerusalem, two cities on 
the lake of Gennesaret were besieged 
by Vespasian. One of these was 
Tiberias: the other Tariche. Both 
had been defended with desperation ; 
and from their peculiar situation upon 
water, and amongst profound preci- 

ices, the Roman battering apparatus 

ad not been found applicable to their 
walls. Consequently the resistance 
and the loss to the Romans had been 
unexampled. At the latter siege 
Vespasian was present in person. Six 
thousand five hundred had perished of 
the enemy. A number of prisoners 
remained, amounting to about 40,000. 
What was to be done with them? A 
great council was held, at which the 
commander-in-chief presided, assisted 
(as Napoleon) by his whole staff. 
Many of the officers were strongly for 
having the whole put to death: they 
used the very arguments of the French 
—‘ that, being people now destitute 
of habitations, they would infallibly 
urge any cities which received them 
into a war:” fighting, in fact, hence- 
forward upon a double impulse—viz. 
the original one of insurrection, and a 
new one of revenge. Vespasian was 
sensible of all this; and he himself 
remarked, that, if they had any indul- 
gence of flight conceded, they would 
assuredly use it against the authors of 
that indulgence. But still, as an an- 
swer to all objections, he insisted on 
the solitary fact, that he had pledged 
the Roman faith for the security of 
their lives; “ and to offer violence, 
after he had given them his right 


-hand, was what he could not bear to 


think of.’’ Such are the simple words 
of Josephus. In the end, overpowered 
by his council, Vespasian made a sort 
of compromise. ‘Twelve hundred, as 
persons who could not have faced the 
hardships of. captivity and travel, he 
gave up tothe sword. Six thousand 
select young men were transported as 
labourers into Greece, with a view to 
Nero’s scheme, then in agitation, for 
cutting through the isthmus of Co- 
rinth; the main body, amounting to 
thirty thousand, were sold for slaves ; 
and all the rest, who happened to be 
subjects of Agrippa, as a mark of cour- 
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tesy to that prince, were placed at his 
disposal. Now, in this case, it will be 
alleged that perhaps the main feature of 
Napoleon’s case was not realized, viz. 
the want of provisions. Every Ro- 
man soldier carried on his shoulders a 
load of seventeen days’ provision, ex- 

ressly in preparation for such di- 
emmas ; and Palestine was then rank 
with population, gathered into towns. 
This objection will be noticed imme- 
diately : but, meantime, let it be re- 
membered that the prisoners person- 
ally appeared before their conquerors 
in far worse circumstances than the 
garrison of Jaffa, except as to the one 
circumstance (in which both parties 
stood on equal ground) of having had 
their lives guaranteed. For the pri- 
soners of Gennesaret were chiefly 
aliens and fugitives from justice, who 
had no national or local interest in 
the cities which they had tempted or 
forced into insurrection ; they were 
clothed with no military character 
whatever; in short, they were pure 
vagrant incendiaries. And the popu- 
lous condition of Palestine availed 
little towards the execution of Vespa- 
sian’s sentence: nobody in that land 
would have bought such prisoners: 
nor, if they would, were there any 
means available, in the agitated state 
of the Jewish people, for maintaining 
their purchase. It would, therefore, 
be necessary to escort them to Cesa- 
rea, as the nearest Roman port for 
shipping them: thence perhaps to 
Alexandria, in order to benefit by the 
corn vessels: and from Alexandria 
the voyage to remoter places would be 
pursued at great cost and labour—all 
so many objections exactly correspond- 
ing to those of Napoleon, and yet all 
overruled by the single consideration 
of a Roman (viz. a Pagan) right hand 
pledged to the fulfilment of a promise. 
As to the twelve hundred old and help- 
less people massacred in cold blood, 
as regarded themselves it was a 
merciful doom, and one which many 
of the Jerusalem captives afterwards 
eagerly courted, But still it was a 
shocking case. It was felt to be so 
by many Romans themselves: Ves- 
pasian was overruled in that instance : 
and the horror which settled upon the 
mind of Titus, his elder son, from that 
very case amongst others, made him 
tender of human life, and anxiously 
merciful, through the great tragedies 
which were now beginning to unroll 
themselves, 
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2. The Mahometan Decision.— 
The Emperor Charles V., at different 
periods, twice invaded the piratical 
states in the north of Africa. The 
last of these invasions, directed against 
Algiers, failed miserably, covering the 
Emperor with shame, and strewing 
both land and sea with the wrecks of 
his great armament. But six years 
before, he had conducted a most splen- 
did and successful expedition against 
Tunis, then occupied by Heyradin 
Barbarossa, a valiant corsair and a 
prosperous usurper. Barbarossa had 
an irregular force of fifty thousand 
men; the Emperor had a veteran 
army, but not acclimatized, and not 
much above one-half as numerous. 
Things tended, therefore, strongly to 
an equilibrium. Such were the cir- 
cumstances—such was the position on 
each side: Barbarossa, with his usual 
adventurous courage, was drawing out 
of Tunis in order to fight the invader : 
precisely at that moment occurred the 
question of what should be done with 
the Christian slaves. A stronger case 
eannot be imagined: they were ten 
thousand fighting men; and the more 
horrible it seemed to murder so many 
defenceless people, the more dread- 
fully did the danger strike upon the 
imagination. It was their number 
which appalled the conscience of those 
who speculated on their murder; but 
precisely that it was, when pressed 
upon the recollection, which appalled 
the prudence of their Moorish mas- 
ters. Barbarossa himself, familiar 
with bloody actions, never hesitated 
about the proper course: ‘ massacre 
without merey”’ was his proposal. 
But his officers thought otherwise: 
they were brave men; “ and,” says 
Robertson, “ they all approved warm- 
ly of his intention to fight. But, in- 
ured as they were to scenes of blood- 
shed, the barbarity of his proposal 
filled them with horror; and Barba- 
rossa, from the dread of irritating 
them, consented to spare the lives of 
the slaves.” Now, in this case, the 
penalty attached to mercy, in case it 
should turn out unhappily for those 
who so nobly determined to stand the 
risk, cannot be more tragically ex- 
pressed, than by saying that it did 
turn out unhappily. We need not 
doubt that the merciful officers were 
otherwise rewarded ; but for this world 
and the successes of this world the 
ruin was total, Barbarossa was de- 
feated in the battle which ensued; 


flying pell-mell to Tunis with the 
wrecks of his army, he found these 
very ten thousand Christians in pos- 
session of the fort and town: they 
turned his own artillery upon himself: 
and his overthrow was sealed by that 
one act of mercy—so unwelcome from 
the very first to his own Napoleonish 
temper. ' 

Thus we see how this very case of 
Jaffa had been settled by Pagan and 
Mahometan casuists, where courage 
and generosity happened to be habi- 
tually prevalent. Now, turningback 
to the pseudo-Christian army, let us 
very briefly review the arguments for 
them. First, there were no provisions. 
But how happened that? or how is it 
proved? Feeding the prisoners from 
the 6th to the 10th inclusively of 
March, proves that there was no in- 
stant want. And how wasit, then, that 
Napoleon had run his calculations so 
narrowly? The prisoners were just 
33 per cent on the total French army, 
as originally detached from Cairo, 
Some had already perished of that 
army; and in a few weeksmore, one- 
half of that army had perished, or 
6000 men, whose rations were hourly 
becoming disposable for the prisoners. 
Secondly, a most important point, re< 
sources must have been found in Jaffa, 
But thirdly, if not, if Jaffa were so 
ill provisioned, how had it ever dream- 
ed of standing a siege? And knowing 
its condition, as Napoleon must have 
done from. deserters and otherwise, 
how came he to adopt so needless a 
measure as that of storming the place? 
Three days must have compelled it to 
surrender upon any terms, if it could 
be really true that, after losing vast 
numbers of its population in the as- 
sault, (for it was the bloodshed of the 
assault which originally suggested the 
interference of the aides-de-camp,) 
Jaffa was not able to allow half ra- 
tions even to a part of its garrison for 
a few weeks. What was it meant 
that the whole should have done, 
had Napoleon simply blockaded it? 
Through all these contradictions we 
see the truth looming as from behind 
a mist: it was not because provisions 
failed that Napoleon butchered 4000 
young men im cold blood; it was be- 
cause he wished to signalize his en- 
trance into Palestine by a sanguinary 
act, such as might strike terror far 
and wide, resound through Syria as 
well as Egypt, and paralyse the nerves 
of his enemies, Fourthly, it is urged 
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that, if he’ had turned the prisoners 
loose, they would have faced him again 
in his next battle. How so? Pri- 
soners without arms? But then, per- 
haps, they could have retreated upon 
Acre, where it is known that Djezzar 
the Turkish pacha had a great maga- 
zine of arms. That might have been 
dangerous, if any such retreat had been 
open. But surely the French army, 
itself under orders for Acre, could at 
least have intercepted the Acre route 
from the prisoners. No other re- 
mained but that through the defiles of 
Naplous. In this direction, however, 
there was no want of men. Beyond 
the mountains cavalry only were in 
use: and the prisoners had no horses, 
nor habits of acting as cavalry. In 
the defiles it -was riflemen who were 
wanted, and the prisoners had no 
rifles; besides that, the line of the 
French operations never came near to 
that route. Then, again, if provisions 
were so scarce, how were the unarmed 
prisoners to obtain them on the simple 
allegation that they had fought unsue- 
cessfully against the French ? 

But, finally, one conclusive argu- 
ment there is against this damnable 
atrocity of Napoleon’s, which in all 
future Lives of Napoleon one may ex- 
pect to see noticed, viz. that if the 
circumstances of Palestine were such 
as to forbid the ordinary usages of 
war, if (which we are far from be- 
lieving) want of provisions made it 
indispensable to murder prisoners in 
cold blood—in that case a Syrian war 
became impossible to a man of honour ; 
and the guilt commences from a higher 
point than Jaffa. Already at Cairo, 
and in the elder stages of the expedi- 
tion, planned in face of such afflicting 
necessities, we read the counsels of a 
murderer; of one rightly carrying 
such a style of warfare towards the 
ancient country of the assassins; of 
one not an apostate merely from 
Christian humanity, but from the 
lowest standard of soldierly honour. 
He and his friends abuse Sir Hudson 
Lowe as a jailer. But far better to 
be a jailer, and faithful to one’s trust, 
than to be the cut-throat of unarmed 
men. 

One consideration remains, which 
we reserve to. the end; because it has: 
been universally overlooked, and be- 
cause it is conclusive against Napo- 
leon, even on his own hypothesis of 
an absolute necessity. In Vespasian’s 
case it does not appear that he had 
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gained any thing for himself or for 
his army by his promise of safety to 
the enemy: he had simply gratified 
his own feelings by holding out pro- 
spects of final escape. But Napoleon 
had absolutely seduced the 4000 men 
from a situation of power, from van. 
tage-ground, by his treacherous pro- 
mise. And when the French apolo- 
gists plead—“ If we had dismissed 
the prisoners, we should soon have 
had to fight the battle over again” — 
they totally forget the state of the 
facts: they had not fought the battle 
at all: they had evaded the battle as 
to these prisoners: as many enemies 
as could have faced them de novo, so 
many had they bought off from fight- 
ing. Forty centuries of armed men, 
brave and despairing, and firing from 
windows, must have made prodigious. 
havoc: and this havoc the French 
evaded by a trick, by a perfidy, per- 
haps unexampled in the annals of mi- 
litary man. 

Il. Piracy.—It is interesting to 
trace the revolutions of moral feeling. 
In the early stages of history we find 
piracy in high esteem. Thucydides 
tells us that Angu« or robbery, when 
conducted at sea, (i. e. robbery on 
non-Grecian- people,) was held in the 
greatest honour by his countrymen in 
elder ages. And this, in fact, is the 
true station, this point of feeling for 
primitive man, from which we ought 
to view the robberies and larcenies of 
savages. Captain Cook, though a 
good and often a wise man, erred in 
this point. He took a plain Old Bai- 
ley view of the case; and very sin- 
cerely believed (as all sea-captains 
ever have done,) that a savage must 
be a bad man who would purloin any 
thing that was not his. Yet it is evi- 
dent that the poor child of uncultured 
nature, who saw strangers descending 
as it were from the moon upon his 
aboriginal forests and lawns, must 
have viewed them under the same angle 
as the Greeks of old, They were no 
part of any system to which he be- 
longed; and why should he not 
plunder them? By force if he could: 
but, where that was out of the ques- 
tion, why should he not take the same 
credit for an undetected theft that the 
Spartan gloried in taking? To be 
detected was both shame and loss; 
but he was certainly entitled to any 
glory which might seem to settle upon 
success, not at all less than the more 
pretending citizen of Sparta, Besides 
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all which, amongst us civilized men 
the rule obtains universally—that the 
state and duties of peace are to be 
presumed until war is proclaimed. 
Whereas, amongst rude nations, war 
is understood to be the rule—war, open 
or covert, until suspended by express 
contract. Bellum inter omnes is the 
natural state of things for all except 
those who view themselves as brothers 
by natural affinity, by local neigh- 
bourhood, by common descent, or who 
make themselves brothers by artificial 
contracts. Captain Cook, who over- 
looked all this, should have begun by 
arranging a solemn treaty with the 
savages amongst whom he meant to 
reside for any length of time. This 
would have prevented many an angry 
broil then, and since then: it would 
also have prevented his own tragical 
fate. Mean-time the savage is calum- 
niated and misrepresented for want of 
being understood. 

There is, however, amongst civil- 
ized nations a mode of piracy still 
tolerated, or which was tolerated in 
the last war, but is now ripe for ex- 
tinction. It is that war of private 
men upon private men, which goes on 
under the name of privateering. Great 
changes have taken place in our modes 
of thinking within the last twenty- 
five years; and the greatest change 
of all lies in the thoughtful spirit 
which we now bring to the investiga- 
tion of all public questions. We have 
no doubt at all that, when next a war 
arises at sea, the whole system of 
privateering will be condemned by 
the public voice. And the next step 
after that will be, to explode all war 
whatsoever, public or private, upon 
commerce. War will be conducted 
by belligerents and upon belligerents 
exclusively. To imagine the extinc- 
tion of war itself, in the present stage 
of human advance, is, we fear, idle. 
Higher modes of civilisation—an earth 
more universally colonized—the homo 
sapiens of Linnzus more humanized, 
and other improvements must pave 
the way for that: but amongst the 
earliest of those improvements, will 
be the abclition of war carried into 
quarters where the spirit of war never 
ought to penetrate. Privateering will 
be abolished. War, on a national 
scale, is often ennobling, and one 
great instrument of pioneering for 
civilisation : but war of private citizen 
upon his fellow in another land, is 
always demoralizing. . 
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III. Usury.—This ancient subject 
of casuistry we place next to piracy, for 
a significant reason : the two practices 
have both changed their public repu- 
tation as civilisation has advanced, 
but inversely—they have interchanged 


characters. Piracy, beginning in 
honour, has ended in infamy: and at 
this moment it happens to be the sole 
offence against society in which all 
the accomplices, without pity or inter- 
cession, let them be ever so numerous, 
are punished capitally. Elsewhere, 
we decimate, or even centesimate: 
here, we are all children of Rhada- 
manthus. Usury, on the other hand, 
beginning in utter infamy, has travel- 
led upwards into considerable esteem : 
and Mr * 10 per shent” stands a very 
fair chance of being pricked for sheriff 
next year; and in one generation 
more, of passing for a great patriot. 
Charles Lamb complained that by 
gradual changes, not on his part, but 
in the spirit of refinement, he found 
himself growing insensibly into * an 
indecent character.’ The same 
changes which carry some down- 
wards, carry others up; and Shylock 
himself will soon be viewed as an 
eminent martyr or confessor for the 
truth as it is in the Alley. Seriously, 
however, there is nothing more re- 
markable in the history of casuistical 


ethics than the utter revolution in ~ 


human estimates of usury. In this one 
point the Hebrew legislator agreed 
with the Roman—Deuteronomy with 
the Twelve Tables. Cicero mentions 
that the elder Cato, being questioned 
on various actions, and how he ranked 
them in his esteem, was at length 
asked, Quid fenerari?—how did he 
rank usury? His indignant answer 
was, by a retorted question— Quid 
hominem occidere ?—what do I think 
of murder? In this particular case, 
as in some others, we must allow that 
our worthy ancestors and forerunners 
upon this terraqueous planet were 
enormous blockheads. And _ their 
* exquisite reason” for this opinion 
on usury, was quite worthy of Sir 
Andrew Aguecheek :—‘ money,” they 
argued, could net breed money : 
one guinea was neither father nor 
mother to another guinea: and where 
could be the justice of making a man 
pay for the use of a thing which that 
thing could never produce ?” But, 
venerable blockheads, that argument 
applies to the case of him who loeks 
up his borrowed guinea. Suppose him 
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not to lock it up, but to buy a hen, 
and the hen to lay a dozen eggs ; one 
of those eggs will be so much per 
cent; and the thing borrowed od 
then produced its own fenus. A still 
greater inconsistency was this: Our 
ancestors would have rejoined—that 
many people did not borrow in order 
to produce, i. e. to use the money as 
capital, but in order to spend, 7. ¢. to 
use it asincome. In that case, at least, 
the borrowers must derive the fanus 
from some other fund than the thing 
borrowed : for, by the supposition, the 
thing borrowed has been spent. True ; 
but on the same principle these ances- 
tors ought to have forbidden every 
man to sell any article whatsoever to 
him who paid for it out of other funds 
than those produced by the article 
sold. Mere logical consistency re- 
quired this: it happens, indeed, to be 
impossible: but that only argues their 
entire non-comprehension of their own 
doctrines. 

The whole history of usury teems 
with instruction: Ist, comes the mon- 
strous absurdity in which the pro- 
scription of usury anchored; 2d, the 
absolute compulsion and pressure of 
realities in forcing men into a timid 
abandonment of their own doctrines ; 
3d, the unconquerable power of sym- 
pathy, which humbled all minds to one 
level, and forced the strongest no 
less than the feeblest intellects into 


the same infatuation of stupidity.~ 


The casuistry of ancient moralists on 
this question, especially of the scho- 
lastic moralists, such as Suarrez, &c. 
—the oscillations by which they ulti- 
mately relaxed and tied up the law, 
just as their erring conscience, or the 
necessities of social life prevailed, 
would compose one of the interesting 
chapters in this science. But the 
Jewish relaxation is the most amu- 
sing: it coincides altogether with the 
theory of savages as to property, 
which we have already noticed under 
the head of Piracy. All men on earth, 
except Jews, were held to be fair 
subjects for usury ; not as though 
usury were a just or humane thing : 
no—it was a belligerent act: but then 
all foreigners in the Jewish eye were 
enemies, for the same reason that 
the elder Romans had a common term 
for an enemy and a stranger. And 
it is probable that many Jews at this 
day, in exercising usury, conceive 
themselves to be seriously making 
war, in a privateering fashion, upon 
NO. CCLKXXXYIII, VOL, XLVI. 
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Christendom, and practising reprisals 
on the Gentiles for ruined Jerusalem. 

IV. Bishop Gibson’s Chronicon 
Preciosum.—Many people are aware 
that this book is a record of prices, as 
far as they were recoverable, pursued 
through six centuries of English His- 
tory. But they are not aware that 
this whole enquiry is simply the ma- 
chinery for determining a casuistical 
question. The question was this :— 
An English College, but we cannot 
say in which of our universities, had 
been founded in the reign of Henry 
VI., and between 1440 and 1460— 
probably it might be King’s College, . 
Cambridge. Now, the statutes of this 
college make it imperative upon every 
candidate for a fellowship to swear _ 
that he does not possess an estate. in 
land of inheritance, nor a perpetual 
pension amounting to five pounds per 
annum. Itis certain, however, that the 
founder did not mean superstitiously 
so much gold or silver as made nomz- 
nally the sum of five pounds, but so 
much as virtually represented the five 
pounds of Henry VI.’s time—so much 
as would buy the same quantity of ordi- 
nary comfort. Upon this, therefore, 
arose two questions for the casuist: 
(1.) What sum did substantially repre- 
sent, in 1706, (the year of publishing 
the Chron. Preciosum,) that nominal 
L.5 of 1440? (2.) Supposing this as- 
certained, might a man with a safe con- 
science retain his fellowship by swear- 
ing that he had not L.5 a-year, when 
perhaps he had L.20, provided that 
L.20 were proved to be less in efficacy 
than the L.5 of the elder period ? 
Verbally this was perjury : was it such 
in reality and to the conscience ? 

The Chronicle is not, as by its title 
the reader might suppose, a large 
folio: on the contrary, it is a small 
octavo of less than 200 pages. But 
it is exceedingly interesting, very 
ably reasoned, and as circumstantial 
in its illustrations as the good bishop’s 
opportunities allowed him to make it. 
In one thing he was more liberal than 
Sir William Petty, Dr Davenant, 
&e., or any elder economists of the 
preceding century: he would have 
statistics treated as a classical or 
scholarlike study ; and he shows a 
most laudable curiosity in all the 
questions arising out of his main one. 
His answer to that is as follows: Ist, 
that L.5 in Henry VI.’s time con- 
tained forty ounces of silver, whereas in 
Queen Anne’s it contained enly nine« 
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teen ounces and one-third : so that; in 
reality, the Lid of 1440 was; even as 
to weight of silver, rather more than 
L.10 of 1706. 2d, as to the efficacy 
of L.10 in Henry VI.’s reign: upon 
reviewing the main items of common 
household (and therefore of common 
academic) expenditure, and pursuing 
this review through bad years and 
good years, the bishop decides that it 
is about equal to L.25 or L.30 of 
Queen Anne’s reign. Sir George 
Shuckburgh has since treated this casu- 
istical problem more elaborately ; but 
Bishop Gibson it was, who, in his Chro- 
nicon Preciosum, first broke the ice. 
After this, he adds an ingenious 
question upon the apparently parallel 
case of a freeholder swearing himself 
worth 40s. per annum as a qualifica- 
tion for an electoral vote: ought not 
he to hold himself perjured in voting 
upon an estate often so much below 
the original 40s. contemplated by 
Parliament, for the very same reason 
that a collegian is not perjured in 
holding a fellowship, whilst, in fact, 
he may have four or five times the 
nominal sum privileged by the found- 
er? The Bishop says no; and he 
distinguishes the case thus: the col- 
lege L.5 must always mean a virtual 
L.5—a L.5 in efficacy, and not merely 
in name. But the freeholder’s 40s. is 
not so restricted ; and for the following 
reason—that- this sum is constantly 


coming under the review of Parlia- 


ment. It is clear, therefore, from the 
fact of not having altered it, that Par- 
liament is satisfied with a merely 
nominal 40s., and sees nv reason to 
alter it. True, it was a rule enacted 
by the Parliament of 1430; at which 
time 40s. was even in weight of silver 
equal to 803. of 1706 ; and in virtue 
or power of purchasing equal to L.12 
at the least. The qualification of a 
freeholder is, therefore, much lower 
in Queen Anne's days than in those 
of Henry VI. But what of that? 
Parliament, it must be presumed, sees 
good reasons why it should be lower. 
And at all events, till the law operates 
amiss, there can be no reason to alter it. 

A case of the same kind with those 
argued by Bishop Gibson arose often 
in trials for larceny—we mean as to 
that enactment which fixed the mini- 
mum for a capital offence. This case 
is noticed by the Bishop, and juries of 
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late years often took the casuistry 
into their own hands. They were 
generally thought to act with no more 
than a proper humanity to the pri- 
soner; but still people thought such 
juries incorrect. Whereas, if Bishop 
Gibson is right; who allows a man to 
swear positively that he has not L.5 
a-year, when nominally he has much 
more, such juries were even techni- 
cally right. However, this point is 
now altered by Sir Robert Peel’s re- 
forms. But there are other cases, 
and especially those which arise not 
between different times but between 
different places, which will often re- 
quire the same kind of casuistry as 
that which is so ably applied by the 
good and learned Bishop. 

V. Suicide.—It seems passing 
strange that the main argument upon 
which Pagan moralists relied in their 
unconditional condemnation of suicide, 
viz, the supposed analogy of our 
situation in life to that of a-sentinel 
mounting guard, who cannot, without 
a capital offence, quit his station until 
called off by his commanding officer, is 
dismissed with contempt by a Christian 
moralist, viz. Paley. But a stranger 
thing still is—that the only man who 
ever wrote a book in palliation of sui- 
cide, should have been not only a 
Christian—not only an official minister 
and dignitary of a metropolitan Chris- 
tian church—but also a scrupulously 
pious man. We allude, asthe reader 
will suppose, to Dr Donne, dean of St 
Paul’s. His opinion is worthy of con- 
sideration. Not that we would wil- 
lingly diminish, by one hair's weight, 
the reasons against suicide; but it is 
never well to rely upon ignorance or 
inconsideration for the defence of any 
principle whatever. Donne’s notion 
was, (a notion, however, adopted in his 
earlier years, ) that as we do notinstantly 
pronounce a man a murderer upon 
hearing that he has killed a fellow- 
creature, but, according to the circum- 
stances of the case, pronounce his act 
either murder, or manslaughter, or jus- 
tifiable homicide ; so by parity ofreason, 
suicide is open to distinctions. of the 
the same or corresponding kinds; that 
there may be such a thing as self-homi- 
cide not less than self-murder—culp- 
able self-homicide—justifiable self-ho- 
micide. Donnie called his Essay by the 
Greek name Biathanatos,* meaning 





" This word, however, which occurs nowhere that we remember, except in Lam- 
Pridius, one of the Augustan historians, is here applied to Heliogabalus; and means, 
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violent death. But a thing equally 
strange, and a blasphemy almost unac- 
countable, is the fancy of a Prussian or 
Saxon baron, who wrotea book toprove 
that Christ committed suicide, for which 
he had no other argument than that, 
in fact, he had surrendered himself un- 
resistingly into the hands of his ene- 
mies, and had in a manner caused his 
own death. This, however, describes 
the case of every martyr that ever was 
or can be. It is the very merit and 
grandeur of the martyr, that he pro- 
claims the truth with his eyes open to 
the consequences of proclaiming it. 
Those consequences are connected 
with the truth, but not by any natural 
link: the connexion is by means of 
false views, which it is the very busi- 
ness.of the martyr to destroy. And, 
if a man founds my death upon an act 
which my conscience enjoins, even 
though I am aware.and fully warned 
that he will found my death upon it, 
I am not, therefore, guilty of suicide. 
For, by the supposition, 1 was obliged 
to the act in question by the highest of 
all obligations, viz. moral obligation, 
which far transcends all physical obli- 
gation ; so that, whatever excuse at- 
taches to a physical necessity, attaches, 
a fortiori, to the moral necessity. The 
case is, therefore, precisely the same 
as if he had said—* I will put you to 
death if the frost benumbs your feet.” 
The answer is—‘ I cannot help this 
effect of frost.” Far less can I help 
revealing a celestial truth. I have no 
power, no liberty, to forbear. And, 
in killing me, he punishes me for a 
mere necessity of my situation and my 
knowledge. 

It is urged that brutes never com- 
mit suicide—except, indeed, the sala- 
mander, who has been suspected of 
loose principles in this point ; and we 
ourselves knew a man who constantly 
affirmed that a horse of his had com- 
mitted suicide, by violently throwing 
himself from the summit of a precipice. 
*¢ But why”—as we still asked him— 


es why should the horse have commit- 
ted felony on himself? Were oats 
rising in the market ?~/or was he in 
love ?=+ or vexed by politics ?— or 
eould a horse, and a young one rising 
four, be supposed to suffer from tedium 
vite?” eantime, as respects the 
general question of brute suicides, two 
points must be regardedj—Ist, That 
brutes are cut off from the vast world 
of moral and imaginative sufferings 
entailed upon man; 2dly, That this 
very immunity presupposes another 
immunity— 


‘* A cool suspense from pleasure and from 
pain,” 


in the far coarser and less irritable 
animal organization which must be the 
basis of an insulated physical sensibi- 
lity. Brutes can neither suffer from 
-intellectual passions, nor, probably, 
from very complex derangements of 
the animal system ; so that in them the 
motives to suicide, the temptations to 
suicide, are prodigiously diminished. 
Nor are they ever alive to “ the sub- 
lime attractions of the grave.” It is, 
however, a humiliating reflection, that, 
if any brutes can feel such aspirations, 
it must be those which are under the 
care of man. Doubtless the happiness 
of brutes is sometimes extended by 
man; but also, too palpably, their 
misery. 

Why suicide is not noticed in the 
New Testament is a problem yet open 
to the profound investigator. 

VI. Duelling.—No one case, in 
the vast volume of casuistry, is so diffi- 
cult to treat with justice and reasonable 
adaptation to the spirit of modern 
times, as this of duelling. For, as to 
those who reason all upon one side; and 
never hearken in good faith to objec- 
tions or difficulties, such peopleconvince 
nobody but those who werealready con- 
vinced before they began. At present, 
(1839,) society has for some years been 
taking a lurch to one side against 
duelling : but inevitably a reaction 





not the act of suicide, but a suicidal person. And possibly Donne, who was a good 
scholar, may so mean it to be understood in his title-page. Heliogabalus, says Lam- 
pridius, had been told by the Syrian priests that he should be Biathanatos, i.-e. should 
commit suicide. He provided, therefore, ropes of purple'and gold intertwisted, that 
he might hang himself imperatorially. He provided golden swords, that he might run 
himself through as became Cosar. He had poisons enclosed in jewels, that he might 
drink his farewell heeltaps, if drink he must, in a princely style. Other modes of august 


death he had prepared. 


Unfortunately all were unavailing, for he was murdered and 


dragged through the common sewers by ropes, without either purple or gold in their 
base composition. The poor fellow has been sadly abused in history ; but, after all, he 
was &@ mere boy, and as mad as a March hare. 
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will succeed ; for, after all, be it as 
much opposed as it may to Christianity, 
duelling performssuch important func- 
tions in society as now constituted— 
we mean by the sense of instant per- 
sonal accountability which it diffuses 
universally amongst gentlemen, and 
all who have much sensibility to the 
point of honour—that, for one life 
which it takes away as an occasional 
sacrifice, it saves myriads from out- 
rage and affronts—millions from the 
anxiety attached to inferior bodily 
strength. However, it is no part of 
our present purpose to plead the cause 
of duelling, though pleaded it must be, 
more fairly than it ever has been, be- 
fore any progress will be made in sup- 
pressing it. 

But the point which we wish to no- 
tice at present, is the universal blun- 
der about the Romans and Greeks. 
They, jt is alleged, fought no duels: 
and occasion is thence taken to make 
very disadvantageous reflections upon 
us, the men of this Christian era, who, 
in defiance of our greater light, do 
fight duels. Lord Bacon himself is 
duped by this enormous blunder, and 
founds upon it a long speech in the 
Star- Chamber. 

Now, in the first place, who does 
not see that, if the Pagans really were 
enabled by their religion to master 
their movements of personal anger and 
hatred, the inevitable inference will be 
to the disadvantage of Christianity. It 
would be a clear case. Christianity 
and Paganism have been separately 
tried as means of self-control : Christ- 
ianity has flagrantly failed: Paganism 
succeeded universally ; not having 
been found unequal to the task in any 
one known instance. 

But this is not so. A profounder 
error never existed. No religious in- 
fluence whatever restrained the Greek 
or the Roman from fighting a duel. 
It was purely a civic influence, and it 
was sustained by this remarkable usage 
—in itself a standing opprobrium to 
both Greek and Roman—viz. the 
unlimited license of tongue allowed to 
anger in the ancient assemblies and 
senates. This liberty of foul language 
operated in two ways: Ist, Being 
universal, it took away all ground for 
feeling the words of an antagonist as 
any personal insult ; so he had rarely 
a motive for a duel. 2dly, The anger 
was thus less acute; yet, if it were 





acute, then this Billingsgate resource 
furnished an instantaneous vehicle for 
expectorating the wrath. Look, for 
example, at Cicero's orations against 
Mark Antony, or Catiline, or against 
Piso. This last person was a senator 
of the very highest rank, family, con- 
nexions ; yet, in the course of a few 
pages, does Cicero, a man of letters, 
polished to the extreme standard of 
Rome, address him by the elegant ap- 
pellations of “ filth,” “ mud,” “ car- 
rion,” (projectum cadaver.) How 
could Piso have complained? It would 
have been said—* Oh, there’s an end 
of republican simplicity, if plain speak- 
ing is to be put down.” And then it 
would have been added invidiously— 
‘* Better men than ever stood in your 
shoes have borne worse language. 
Will you complain of what was toler. 
ated by Africanus, by Paulus Aimi- 
lius, by Marius, by Sylla?” Who 
could reply to that?) And why should 
Piso have even wished to call out his 
foulmouthed antagonist? On the con- 
trary, a far more genial revenge 
awaited him than any sword could 


have furnished. Pass but an hour, and - 


you will hear Piso speaking—it will 
then be his turn—every dog has his 
day ; and,though not quite so eloquent 
as his brilliant enemy, he is yet elo- 
quent enough for the purposes of re- 
venge—he is eloquent enough to call 
Cicero ** filth,’ ** mud,” * carrion.” 

No: the reason of our modern duel- 
ling lies deeper than is supposed ; it 
lies in the principle of honour—a direct 
product of chivalry—as that was in 
part a product of Christianity. The 
sense of honour did not exist in Pagan 
times. Natural equity, and the equity 
of civil laws—those were the twomoral 
forces under which men acted. Hon- 
our applies to cases where both those 
forces are silent. And precisely be- 
cause they had no such sense, and be 
cause their revenge emptied itself by 
the basest of all, channels, viz. foul 
speaking and license of tongue, was it 
that the Greeks and Romans had no 
duelling. It was no glory to them 
that they had not, but the foulest blot 
on their moral grandeur. 

How it was that Christianity was 
able, mediately, to generate the prin- 
ciple of honour, is a separate problem. 
But this is the true-solution of that 
common casuistical question about 
duelling. 


[Oct. 
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PICTURE EXHIBITIONS——NATIONAL GALLERY—BRITISH INSTITUTION: 


One would think that, while private 
gentlemen are enriching their galleries 
with new purchases, and others, who 
never had collections, are making 
them, there would be no great diffi- 
culty in advantageously increasing our 
National Gallery. There are trustees 
for the purpose ; but we never hear of 
any competition between them and 
private purchasers. What is the 
meaning of this? Cannot the na- 
tion afford? Oh, yes!—when they 
do buy, they give money enough. Are 
they afraid of the responsibility—of 
having their knowledge and taste call- 
ed in question? Then it. would be a 
great virtue in them to retire; and, 
dismissing them, we would say, as the 
archbishop said to Gil Blas, we wish 
you “every success in the world, and 
a little more taste.” Are the markets 
shut? By no means; there are nu- 
merous, and some most respectable 
dealers, whose merchandise is pictures; 
there are auctions of pictures; and 
only a few weeks ago we saw a smart 
competition at one, and some good 
pictures, though not in good condition, 
sold, when a beautiful Gaspar Poussin 
was knocked down for L.500. We 
speak of one of the many auctions—at 
most there is something worth having; 
but neither at auctions nor at the col- 
lections of dealers ate the grand trus- 
tees for the National Gallery to be 
seen or heard of, by themselves or by 
deputy. We have heard it said that 
they reject all overtures from profess- 
ed dealers, most of whom now cease 
to offer them a view of their galleries. 
Of whom, then, do they purchase, 
when they do purchase? We will 
not attribute to them any jobbing—we 
will not suppose they wish to favour 
any one ~ kindly taking pictures of 
doubtful character off their hands—we 
will attribute to them nothing worse 


than a want of confidence in their own _ 


judgment, and that perhaps implies a 
deficiency in thejudgment itself. We 
say they have not taste to cater for 
the- public; and therefore they take 
what they conceive to be the only safe 
way to themselves. Thereare certain 
persons to whom the world has given 
a very large share of reputation for 
their knowledge of pictures. They 
are persons of acknowledged taste: 


let us then prevail upon them to sell, 
say the trustees, and we shall be sure 
to be right. Never mind what we 
give; the sum given will stamp a 
value—our taste cannot be called in 
question—we are well backed: and 
80, with this lion’s provider going be- 
fore them, they make a few purchases, 
at prices so exorbitant as to strike 
all the moderate and. professional 
dealers with instant envy, at the mer- 
cantile success of the great man who 
does but spare his treasures. Some- 
times, we believe, an ill grace is af- 
fected—a disinclination ¢o spare, if the 
purchase is to be for the National 
Gallery; and then a system of ma- 
neeuvring is set about, the conse- 
quences of which are, that two or 
three pictures are taken together, 
‘‘ the cheese and the grindstones,” and 
both parties are wondrously pleased 
with the transaction, and the taste of 
the public astonished. Still the pub- 
lic have the valuable information, in 
a catalogue, that the pictures came 
from the celebrated collection of Mr 
So-and-so. But suppose this lion’s 
provider should, after all, be a person 
of capricious taste, who so little knows 
his own mind, that what pleases to- 
day must be discarded to-morrow ; who 
has alternately fits of his admiration— 
the grand of art to-day, and the mere 
bijouterie and littlenesses of it to-mor- 
row; extravagant in his whims, not’ 
reckoning cost; whose very parting 
with good things should make the 
steadiness of histaste, and consequently 
its accuracy, questionable. Let him 
be one who * diruit, edificat, mutat 
quadrata rotundis ;” in such a case, it 
is to be feared the trustees may some- 
times exhibit the vagaries of that 
ambling light, and not find themselves 
upon the most certain footing. 

There is another method of ma- 
king a gallery, which might, under 


- restrictions, be well enough—* the 


legacy system.” On this we say, let 
the nation by all means accept good 
things bequeathed, but let them also 
have a power to reject, or they may 
be, and indeed still are, sadly bur-~ 
dened with refuse ; but to publish, as 
they are doing by speeches in the 
House of Commons, a beggarly peti- 
tion of the kind, is utterly unworthy 
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the object and the character of a Na- 
tional Gallery. 

We quarrel with the trustees; for 
they do little, and the little they do 
is with little judgment, and at extra- 
vagant cost; but mostly we complain 
of what they do not do. It is not of 
very great consequence if we give 
double or treble the value for what is 
excellent; but it is vexatious to see 
continually admirable works, that 
might ornament the public collection, 
either irretrievably going out of the 
country, or being settled in private 
collections, to which the public can 
have no access. There is an anecdote 
which exemplifies the little reliance 
these persons, whom the nation has ap- 
pointed to purchase for the collection, 
can have, or indeed ought tohave, upon 
their own judgment. Plympton, the 
native town of Sir Joshua, wishing to 
pay honour to so great a man, and 
proud, at the same time, to benefit 
themselves by the honour meant to be 
conferred, elected Sir Joshua Reynolds 
as mayor of the town, hinting, at the 
same time, that, if his personal attend- 
ance was inconvenient, he should send 
his substitute. ‘The great painter did 
so, and, in time for their feast-day, 
sent them his own portrait, an admir- 
able picture ; we believe Sir William 
Elford, no bad judge, received it on 
its arrival, and it was of course hon- 
ourably welcomed as the substitute. 
Then * the arts” were * liberal,” and 
bestowed a treasure ; but, in process 
of time, the town became “ liberal,’’ 
‘and, under the ‘liberal municipal 
law,” preferred Joseph's arithmetic to 
Sir Joshua’s fame and picture, and 
their own honour accruing from the 
possession. ‘The municipal sacrificed 
the munificent. The gift went to 
auction with the liberal corporation’s 
other effects. Lord Valletort was the 
purchaser; and, thinking itagreat gain 
for the National Gallery, offered. it to 
the trustees. They met, not knowing 
probably the story of the picture, and 
instantly, as became connoisseurs, they 
had their misgivings. A nobleman 
of great influence decided on its be- 
ing a copy, and a copy it was; and 
thus they held their inquest over Sir 
Joshua’s person, and delivered in their 
verdict, ‘non est inventus.”” When 
the originality was ascertained, and 
the whole history known, they made 
ample amends by more. ample offers, 
in vain; and the walls of the « Na- 


” 


tional” still re-echo the coroner's ver- 
dict, ‘non est inventus.” The picture 
was very pure; in consequence of ‘its 
having been well preserved in a dry 
room, and carefully kept from the time 
it was received from Sir Joshua to the 
dispersion of the corporation effects of 
Plympton, 

It is universally acknowledged that 
the building of the National Gallery 
is a national! disgrace—an utter failure. 
It has no beauty in itself, and it would 
be difficult to design rooms more un- 
fit, both as to light and dimensions, for 
the exhibition of pictures. You have 
perpetually to shift and manage the 
blinds, and yet can scarcely get a light 
for any picture; nor do we think the 
attempt of hanging them forward, for 
the purpose, at all successful. The 
pictures, indeed, excepting some few 
which are improved by varnishing 
alone, looked infinitely better in the 
old rooms in Pall-Mall. Nothing can 
be more absurd than the practice of 
suiting pictures to rooms. Surely, if 
it be of moment to the nation to give 
thousands for a picture, it ought to be 
worth while to have it seen to the best 
advantage ; and this is, generally speak- 
ing, impossible, where many are to- 
gether, and in evil and incongruous 
juxtaposition ina large room. How 
lovely would the Claudes be—and pro- 
bably they are the finest in the world— 
were they each in aroom with a single 
and most appropriate light ; or, if this 
may not be practicable, let there be no 
more than three or four in one apart- 
ment. We were surprised, knowing 
well their real beauties, to see them 
look so very ill: we will not give their 
effect epithets, because the fault is not 
in the works. It is lamentable to see 
such wonders of art sacrificed. The 
fact is, long galleries, and large gal- 
leries, and high galleries, are all ab- 
surd things. There is an architec- 
tural difficulty to be overcome, with- 
out doubt; but architectural genius 
should overcome that. We would see 
pictures and not rooms ; and therefore 
would have a great number and a great 
variety of apartments. Leave ‘show- 
rooms” to milliners and upholsterers— 
and such show-rooms! There is no 
end to mounting the ** Gradus ad Par- 
nassum,” where the Muses are lodged 
as in an hospital of invalids. And why 
should Mr Wilkins allow fifty years 
for filling these rooms? Fifty years! 
Why, one single collection might be 
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purchased at once, and so might the 
building be filled without delay. Such 
a calculation is most absurd. The 
whole will, however, doubtless be 
given up to the Academy, in spite of 
‘‘Hum and Fum;" and then, as Sir 
Robert Peel proposed, a proper gallery 
might be built, and in a proper place. 

When such a scheme is entertained, 
we sincerely hope a few plain hints will 
belaid before the architect—as, to have 
variety of rooms of all heights and di- 
mensions—that no picture may be in a 
bad light—nor hung too high. They 
should be rather below than above the 
eye; for not only so are they badly 
seen, but they are uncomfortably seen. 
The eye, and the mind through the 
eye, is offended by the upward posi- 
tion, and by losing the shelter from 
glare, which the eyelash and brow 
afford, when pictures are seen below 
the eye. If there be difficulties in 
making required arrangements, and 
at the same time in preserving the 
beauty of an architectural plan, let at 
least the pictures be the first consi- 
deration ; do not let them be sacrificed 
to external show. Indeed, such a build- 
ing should avoid, as much as may be, 
any preeise plan for its ultimate effect, 
because it should be constructed to 
admit of the most numerous and lar- 
gest additions. : 

The catalogue now contains only 
172 pictures. We believe that, with 
due exertions, the trustees might 
in a few months double the num- 
ber ; before doing which, there should 
be the preliminary step of weed- 
ing the collection. The new rooms 
contain some additions. The be- 
quest of Lord Farnborough is a great 
thing. He had not one bad picture. 
He has enriched the gallery in land- 
seape, which was wanted. The Gas- 
par Poussin, 161, is one of the very 
best of the master. It is wonderfully 
free, and has a very grand simplicity. 
It is what some may call slightly paint- 
ed, for there is no elaborate finish, but 
there is that which is much better— 
execution. It is painted off at once, 
with great purity and freshness of 
colour. It is a lovely pastoral sub- 
ject : a small town among the mal 
tains, with which distance and = 
ground are in a masterly manner con- 


nected. There is a great variety of 


lines; but they so assist each other by 
his peculiar art of composition, which 
we have elsewhere endeavoured to de- 


velop, that the eye is not at all aware 
at first view of the intricacy of the 
parts—the one whole is so admirably 
preserved. It would be unfair to the 
genius of Salvator Rosa to consider 
this fine picture by Gaspar as a com- 
panion to the ‘f Mercury and the Wood- 
man.” The more we see of this pic- 
ture (Salvator's,) the less are we satis- 
fied with it. We know how highly 
it has been valued, and that the trus- 
tees gave a large sum for it. But it 
is so dingy, so devoid of real colour, 
and so opaque, that beyond the design, 
and that which would be conveyed by 
a print, it gives us very little pleasure. 
We suppose, we take it for granted, 
the originality is undoubted. If so, 
then it has been wofully treated. Had 
we seen the picture elsewhere, know- 
ing nothing of its history, we should 
have said that, independently of the 
lack of colour, the distance is in exes 
cution so weak, and that there is such 
an affected firmness in other parts that 
would have led to some doubt. Here 
is a sweet little picture by Mola, from 
Lord Farnborough’s bequest, ** The 
Repose” —and delightful repose it is. 
What richness, and at the same time 
what sobriety of colour! The vivid- 
ness, freshness, and life of the figures 
rather makes forthe repose of the land- 
scape than lessens it. This is what 
modern painters call a dark picture ; 
but where shall we seek repose out of 
shade? Would that our landscape 
painters, few though they be, would 
egndescend to study two such pictures 
as these of Lord Farnborough’s! Nor 
would those painters who fancy they 
can exclusively paint sunshine, doamiss 
to test their principles by the side of 
the * Sunset” of Rubens, No. 157, 
from the same collection. They 
would find beautiful, mellow sun- 
shine, and as unlike their own at- 
tempts as it is possible to imagine. 
From the same collection is 156, An- 
thony Vandyke, ‘a Study of Horses,” 
a highly poetical picture. Storm and 
thunder seem calling to them as of kin. 
With what freedom of pencil are the 
creatures dashed in !—without labori- 
ous finish, which would be destructive 
of the poetic feeling, there is no ne- 

lect. ‘Whether it be that the light 
is unfavourable, or that some damage 
has been done to the Murillo, «* The 
Holy Family,” may be a question ; 
but certainly the upper part of the 
picture is sadly out of harmony with 
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the lower—the pink-red cloud catches 
the eye. How much above most of 
Murillo’s pictures is this of the Holy 
Family—and how much is it below its 
subject! Murillo was never equal to 
sacred subjects. We must not go out 
of Italy for holy families: and of the 
Italian, Raphael was alone “ Divine.” 
Coreggio was indeed all sweetness, 
all purified affection—but human affec- 
tion. Raphael alone was above human 
affection. In his female saints, and 
Madonnas, and holy Virgins, all human 
sense and intellect had passed into the 
celestial. They are not of an earthly 
home. But those of the Spaniard are 
always peasants, never of a high cast 
of feeling, and sometimes - vulgar. 
What, then, shall we say of the new 
Raphael—the“St Catharine of Alexan- 
dria ?”—that it has less of this divine 
cast of the great painter than is usual 
with his valuable pictures: yet itis very 
beautiful. We desire to see more of 
the face, and more certainly to ascer- 
tain the expression. Little as we re- 
gret that any price should be paid for 
a Raphael, we cannot but think seven 
thousand pounds for the three pictures 
of Raphael, Mazzolino de Ferrara, and 
Garofalo, of whith say five for the 
Raphael, quite monstrous—at the ut- 
most but the work of two or three 
days! Such prices tend to keep up 
the perpetual jobbing in pictures, and 
greatly to stand in the way of any fu- 
ture reasonable purchases. As to the 
Mazzolino and Garofalo, the public 
might beneficially dispense with the 
possession of either. They have nei- 
ther of them any beauty; though, for 
the age in which they were painted, 
there is much merit: but it is merit 
of a kind rather to gratify curiosity 
than taste. The Mazzolino de Ferra- 
ra would be well disposed of in the 
panel of some old cloister door, with 
whose quaint carvings it would be of 
a piece. The colour, which is its great 
merit, is of that peculiar character, 
ancient character ; and brings to mind 
old stamped, painted, and gilt leather, 
which is not unfrequently seen in the 
panels of old carved doors. The dra- 
peries in this picture are very curious, 
quite embossed round the figures, par- 
ticularly noticeable in the drapery of 
the figure playing upon an instru- 
ment. The Garofalo certainly has 
more pretensions to beauty; but they 
are both what may be termed eccen- 
tricepictures. Those who pursue art 


for its history, may find amusement in 
collecting such pictures ; those who 
love art for the sake of its higher pur- 
poses, will turn from them with painful 
feeling. We know there is a strong 
inclination to collect pictures histori- 
cally, and according to dates; and 
(for we always too inconsiderately con- 
sult foreigners upon such subjects, and 
pay too great a deference to their 
judgments) the examination before the 
Committee of the House, already al- 
luded to, includes such a recommenda- 
tion. Sorry indeed shall we be if 
the trustees give it a moment's consi- 
deration ; it would create a bias dif- 
ficult to bend to any good purpose, 
and to prefer bad things to complete 
schools, to good things, when others 
of the same master are already in the 
collection. Let us have no curiosity- 
rubbish, but the genuine works of ac- 
complished genius, whether great or 
small, whether the value be hundreds 
or thousands. 

The two large Guidos, No. 87 and 
90, if they were once genuine, have 
been so sadly damaged, that it is dif- 
ficult to ascertain the original paint- 
ing. They are cracked all over : they 
had probably, before they came into 
possession of the King, been thorough. 
ly painted over in varnish, which in a 
few years must have separated, leaving 
large gaps on the surface. The pic- 
tures appear newly done up, and it is 
very likely with the same vehicle with 
which they had been before restored; 
and so in a few years will require a 
third restoration. If these pictures 
cracked in this manner in their original 
paint, they are not by the hand of 
Guido. The “ Perseus rescuing An- 

_dromeda” is finely coloured, especial- 
ly the sea and distance, which are deep 
and solemn. Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
West, and Sir Thomas Lawrence are 
together, and may be considered com- 
petitors for a prize. The works of 
each are important : if West does not 
overpower by excellence, by stretch 
of canvass he will certainly bear down 
all before him. Nos. 131 and 132, 
“* Christ healing the Sick in the Tem- 
ple,” and “ The Last Supper.” Mr 
West was the oddest of painters of 
M@man flesh; his contrasts are ridi- 
culous, from the whiteness of Jeprosy 
to all the copper Indian—chalk and 
brick-dust. It is astonishing that the 
former of these pictures should ever 
haye attained any celebrity, even by 
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the most ardent puffing. It must 
have been by the extraordinary ef- 
forts of Unitarians, who must have 
been delighted to see the Redeemer 
totally deprived of all Divinity, and 
reduced to the weakest of human 
beings—and this from the hands 
of the President of the Royal Aca- 
demy. It is hard to say in which of 
the two pictures —the chalk or the 
brick-dust—the degradation is most 
complete. The two pictures by Sir 
Thomas Lawrence are very unlike 
each. other — the Portrait of Mrs 
Robinson, presented by her husband 
(proh pudor!)—and the “ Hamlet 
Apostrophizing the Skull.” The lat- 
ter is in a great: degree finely colour- 
ed, and appropriately to the senti- 
ment. We are sorry to notice the 
cracking that is taking place—the 
effect of painting with varnish. Per- 
haps the smallness of the head in so 
large a space of canvass is objection- 
able as a composition ; and as to the 
sentiment, it might be said that the 
conception of the poet was that of 
Thought overpowering Space—in the 
picture it is the reverse. Of the other 
picture we would say nothing, if we 
could abstain. It is vilissima rerum. 
By all means let it be returned to Mr 
Robinson, with the nation’s compli- 


. ments. 


No. 143, * Portrait of Lord 
Ligonier.” Admirable! Sir Joshua 
has the prize. How complete the pic- 
ture is in itself—the sky a little too 
light, perhaps, about the head. The 
execution is as it should be, repre- 
senting an old soldier, bold and free. 
There is the very spirit of action, 
even to the distance, in the well 
dashed in subordinate figures in the 
background. If Sir Joshua has the 
prize, here is another antagonist to 
West—a lady very unlike an Ama- 
zonian, though she faces the President 
without fear—Angelica Kauffman. 
We are not sorry to see one of her 
progeny, though somewhat too big 
for a niche in the national temple of 
fame. Angelica, too, has a sacred 
subject, and, alas! allegorical—* Reli- 
gion attended by the Virtues.” The 
poor weak Virtues have not, and they 
ought not to have, any thing to boast 
of, but naked children with little 
heads. They are sentimentally rosy. 
However, there is really considerable 


-skill in the general grouping, and 
' dexterity of handling and colour in 


the painting ; in these latter respects 
West is beat out of the field. The 
trustees would do well to present 
this to the Lying in, or Foundling 
Hospital, where they clothe naked 
children—or the Poor-Law Commis- 
sioners may take delight in * Reli- 
gion,” an allegory, fatherless children, 
and distressed mothers. 

The two landscapes of Wilson, 
“View of Mecenas’ Villa,” and the 
“ Story of Niobe,” though in many 
respects beautiful pictures, are not 
such specimens of the great English 
Jandscape-painter as the nation ought 
to possess. “ Mecenas’ Villa” is very 
dark. The best Gainsborough land- 
scape, by far, is the Watering- Place,” 
which is very much improved by var- 
nish. It does not now look dingy, 
but is rich and transparent. It is not 
very elevated in subject, if the scene 
be considered as the subject—if even- 
ing gloom, it is happy, and with that 
view poetical. It is worth ten of the 
‘“* Market-Cart,” a detestable piece of 
vulgarity, purchased at large cost by 
the British Institution, and presented 
to thenation. The Gallery ought to 
havesome of Gainsborough’s portraits ; 
he was far better in that walk than in 
landscape. It was not an injudicious 
remark of Richard Wilson’s, when 
Sir Joshua praised Gainsborough as 
the best English landscape-painter, 
‘“‘ Yes,” says Wilson, ‘‘and the best 
portrait-painter too.” We should re- 
joice to see Ralphe Schomberg back 
again. That is an admirable portrait, 
full of character—the individual man. 
Sir Joshua delighted to represent the 
thinking man— Gainsborough the liv- 
ing, the acting. His portraits are his- 
tories—the growth of man out of daily 
circumstances and transactions—the 
charaeter formed by the outer world, 
not that which is abstracted from and 
independent of it. 

We have mostly noticed such pic- 
tures as are either new to the public, 
or that had not come under observa. 
tion in former remarks. We pur- 
posely abstain from going over old 
ground, and shall therefore conclude 
this part of our notice, earnestly press- 
ing upon the attention of the public 
the cause of the National Gallery— 
that it should not be allowed to be 
stationary. The honour and benefit 
of the country are both at daily risk 
of suffering. Pictures, valuable pic- 
tures, may be purchased, if proper 
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means are resorted to, in this and in 
other countries. It often happens 
that an opportunity lost never re- 
turns. Many a fine picture has irre- 
trievably gone out of the country, that 
might have been secured on fair terms ; 
and many a picture has been pro- 
cured on unfair terms—on absurd 
terms. The trustees, like most timid 
people, are quite profligate in expen- 
diture, under the protection of a great 
name. If individually they think for 
themselves, and well, collectively they 
act very badly for the nation. 

There remains something to be said 
upon the purchase of modern pictures. 
Unquestionably it is a disgrace to a 
nation to withhold encouragement 
from modern artists. The gallery has, 
it is true, the work of one great living 
artist, Sir David Wilkie; but that they 
did not purchase. They have recently, 
likewise, accepted a present of one of 
poor Constable’s pictures. If that 
work be fit for the nation, it might 
have been purchased before the artist's 
death. Why should an honour, if due 
to the genius of the man, be kept back 
until he can receive neither gratifica- 
tion nor pride from it? It is a dis- 
grace to consider the disputed posses- 
sion of the new apartments held by the 
Academy as a sufficient public encour- 
agement to British art. The very 


argument is insulting: British artists 
require substantial encouragement, 
and are now deserving it; and a posi- 
tion in a national gallery will surely 
be a great inducement to exertion, A 
certain number of modern pictures 
should be purchased every year, and 
for these works we would have a se- 
parate gallery. We cannot but gladly 
take every opportunity of urging the 
importance of Professorships of Paint- 
ing in our Universities. Again and 
again do we return to this subject. If 
the Trustees of the National Gallery 
consider themselves what they ought 
to be, trustees of art, guardians of 
art, it would well become them to 
bring this proposition before Parlia- 
ment. Nothing could be more bene- 
ficial. It would ensure an education 
of art, concurrent with general litera- 
ture and the sciences : it would raise 
the character of artists, by raising the 
judgment of the true patrons; and 
would engraft upon the educated gen- 
erally a new sense, and therefore a 
new, and higher, and more safe means 
of enjoyment, than those which we too 
often witness and lament. How easy 
would it be to confer this very great 
benefit upon art—if important persons 
would take it in hand. None are more 
proper than the Trustees of the Na- 
tional Gallery. 


BRITISH INSTITUTION. 


There is perhaps no country so rich 
in private collections as our own. 
Hence the certainty of an annual ex- 
hibition of very fine pictures. That 
we are year after year to have so great 
a variety, is a proof of the extent of 
our private collections. It is very 
rarely that a positively bad picture is 
to be found at the Institution. Some 
there may be to which too much 
importance has been attached, and 
an adventitious value ascribed, by a 
fashion of the day. For instance, we 
have had by far too many of Murillo’s 
weak, washy, and ill-coloured pictures; 
nor do we think those by this master 
that have been in this year’s exhibi- 
tion much above that character. But, 
generally speaking, the pictures are 
good; and some are always to be 
found very good. And surely if one 
really fine picture be exhibited for 
months, such an Institution deserves 
the public thanks. The Institution is 
the best exhibition in London. 


It is thought this last has had fewer 
very fine pictures than many preced- 
ing: and it may be so. Still, it is 
good. We shall not extract from our 
note-book more than a few observya- 
tions, and upon a few of the pictures. 
The large Altar-piece, No. 1, by 
Guido, appears to have been painted 
for a peculiar light. In that light the 
effect must have been very wonderful. 
Now, the lights are a little too strong 
—yet, when the eye is accustomed to 
this, the parts in half-tone show them- 
selves, and with great power. The 
lower part is in perfeet harmony of 
colour, and is very rich and solemn. 
Nos, 2 and 5, are both curious and 
beautiful—‘* From the History of 
Joseph,” by Francesco Ubertini. At 
first glance one is inclined to turn 
from these pictures, as eccentricities 
of art, rather than pictures: but they 
are much more, and contain many 
exquisite beauties, of form, of expres- 
sion, and of colour. We say, of colour 
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—though the very strong colours are 
too predominant, and are not very 
judiciously arranged, so that they 
melt into each other pleasingly, Yet 
some of the tones are very mellow, 
and so pure that it is difficult to ima- 
gine any medium so pure as that with 
which these pictures are painted. The 
attitudes are, some of them, very 
graceful, and would do honour even 
to Raphael, together with whom, 
Ubertini was pupil under Perugino. 
It is not difficult, therefore, to trace 
the peculiarities which Raphael 
brought to so great perfection, arising 
from this more antiquated and quaint 
school. The heads seem all to have 
been studies from nature, and are 
some of them very fine. The child 
riding on the ass is very lovely—these 
pictures are finished like miniatures, 
Are they in oil? We noticed, two 
years ago, a very finely coloured pic- 
ture by a master whose pictures are 
not in general much valued— Bassano 
—‘* Moses and the Burning Bush.” 
This year has exhibited another of 
the same master, of similar power, 
No. 13, It is a pastoral scene, treated 
with great vigour. The effect of light 
is very surprising. Thesky, drapery 
of a woman in the foreground, and dog, 
are very strikingly illuminated. There 
is here none of that crowding which 
is so common in his pictures. We 
suspect much of this picture is either 
copied or imitated from Titian—cer- 
tainly the general style of the whole 
background, and positively the figure 
of the man coming down the road, is 
from Titian, of which we have the 
print. For the effect of light this 
picture is véry well worth studying, 
We were disappointed with the Titian, 
‘¢ Diana surprised by Aetzon,’’ The 
brown is so predominant that it takes 
away the clearness and richness of 
colour for which that great. master is 
so remarkable. This dulness is the 
more striking from the contiguity of 
the splendidly coloured Paul Veronese, 
«* Susanna and the Elders,” No. 17. 
There are some who very greatly ad- 
mire No. 16, “‘ Rembrandt's Mill.” 
But, surely, we in vain look for the 
brilliancy, and variety, and clearness, 
of colouring of the master. The sky 
is heavy, and even dirty—and the 
whole landscape devoid of local colour. 
Is the picture in a bad state? or—— 
It is difficult to believe the Angel— 
the luminous Angel—in No. 18, 
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“¢ Tobit,” to be by thesame hand. * The 
Paul Potter,” No, 20, is one of the 
very best of this master. In its kind 
it is perfect, There is poetry in the 
conception of this common subject. 
“The Young Buck,” perfectly natura), 
is yet a noble and dignified fellow, 
inhaling the air, whose * clouds drop 
fatness,’ and make the pastures spring 
for his pleasures, There is much ma- 
nagement to elevate the creature ; he 
bears his head into the sky’; and the 
low horizon at his feet gives him large 
measure. The burst of light over his 
back, as if to announce his presence, 
brings him nobly forward. He is 
worth a whole Georgic upon the na- . 
ture of the animal. We delight in such 
noble beasts: but who can delight in 
such beasts as * Brauwer’s Musical 
Boors,” No. 39? The subject should 
condemn this, and all other pictures 
of the same stamp, to the pothouse. 
This picture has been engraved in 
“* Forster’s Gallery,” which work it 
deteriorates, being among Italian pic- 
tures. ‘Taste is like the delicate hand, 
that should not handle pitch. Nos. 
44 and 50, Landseapes, Ruysdael, are 
as beautifully clear and transparent 
pictures as ever came from the easel 
of the master. Though dark, there is 
perfect air in every part, and separa- 
ting partfrom part, They are carefully 
painted, and with all his fascinating 
execution. We greatly admire Ruys- 
dael’s and Hobbima’s wood scenes— 
the former particularly, however home- 
ly the scene, is never vulgar. They 
are the haunts of a habitable neigh- 
bourhood, and, above all, Nature looks 
satisfied with her own homes and 
works. We must not pass by 45, 
s¢ St Catharine,” Guido. Faint as 
the figure appears at first, we are sa- 
tisfied she is purposely so represented ; 
and the sweetness of expression is not 
ill suited to the almost aerial presence. 
If here the earthly nature of flesh is 
ideally undergoing a change from in- 
ward celestial thought, his ‘ Virgin 
and Child,” No. 49, assume too much 
the substance of marble, yet is there 
much good in the picture. But what 
loveliness have we in No. 53, “ Virgin 
and Child and St John—Raphael!” It 
is rather dark, and cannot be seen so 
well under its glass, yet is it most 
fascinating. 

We now pass to quite another school. 
Here are two portraits near each 
other, as it should seem purposely sq 
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placed, as if to show the peculiar me- 
rits of two opposite styles. No. 28, 
«* Head of an Old Woman,” by Den- 
ner; and No. 90, ** Man’s Portrait,” 
by Vandyke. Nearly viewed, the 
finish and positive nature of Denner is 
surprising ; the Vandyke a mere hasty 
sketch, with splashes of paint without 
apparent meaning. Retire a few paces; 
the Vandyke comes out with the ap- 
pearance of great finish, and the Den- 
ner seems to be the imperfect and 
weaker picture, requiring, too, that 
which it certainly does not need, the 
finishing touches. The Denner is not 
a disgusting picture, though more mi- 
nute than we should have thought prac- 
ticable with any materials. Nor is it 
without freedom ; and is even pleasing 
in expression. One naturally asks the 
question—How is it painted? A more 
perfect representation of life (a very 
near view) can scarcely be conceived. 
Denner was born in 1685. Was this 
the wonderful specimen he carried 
about with him in this country, and for 
which herefused five hundred guineas? 
At the proper distance, nothing can be 
more true than the Vandyke. That 
which, seen near, is nothing but a dab 
or two of lighter colour about the tem- 
ples, at a distance appears a highly 
finished lighting up of the wholecharac- 
ter—the mental energy brightening up 
the whole region of vigorous thought. 
And this, we suspect, could not have 
been effected by Denner ; and may 
therefore determine which manner is, 
upon the whole, best. Here are four 
of Murillo, Nos. 101, 104, 105, 108, 
109—in not one of which do we see 
any thing to admire. If Diana was as 
ugly as Rubens has painted her, (No. 
141,) * Going to the Chase,” she 
never hunted a greater beast than her- 
self—and none could doubt her chas- 
tity. No. 145, * Les petites Mar- 
quises”—Watteau. A very singular 


picture— quite a history. Fashion, 


character, every thing belongs to the - 


day in which these portraits were ta- 
ken—they are very natural and power- 
ful—unlike any other master, and the 
** petites Marquises” unlike any spe- 
cimens of humanity out of France, and 
these only of that day. As Wattean 
has shown how to paint ‘ Les petites 
Marquises,” so, in as new a way, has 
Velasquez, in No. 157, shown how a 
lapdog should be transferred to can- 
vass. Gainsborough, then, as a por- 
trait-painter, has become an old mas- 
ter. His portrait of the “ Late Duke 
of Norfolk,” (146,)is probably as good 
a portrait as any inthese rooms. It is 
luminous and powerful—if we must 
criticise, we should say the washy 
varnish is too apparent. We have 
already fully spoken of Gainsborough 
as a portrait-painter. There are some 
pleasing landscapes by Gaspar Pous- 
sin, but not in his best style. There 
are, too, in this branch of art, good 
specimens of Both and Berghem. 
Here is a modern German—Stilhe. 
His “ Joan of Arc’’ occupies a conspi- 
cuous station. The face is very ex- 
pressive, and evidently an imitation, 
and, so far, g successful imitation, of 
the school of Raphael; but the detail 
of the picture is too conspicuous, and 
even vulgar, the colour cold and un- 
comfortable, without any mellowness 
or effect. The sentiment is not assisted 
either by colour or chiaro-scuro. The 
attempt to illuminate, by thickening 
the lights, fails, because all glazing 
seems to have been avoided. Yet the 
expression of the countenance is such 
as to redeem the picture from its other 
disagreeable qualities. We have here 
noted but a few of the pictures. Had 
we gone through our note-book at 
greater length, we should have occu- 
pied more space than would be con- 
venient. 
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GOETHE’S LIFE AND WORKS. 
No. I. 


Ir is a secret to no one interested in books, that the name of Goethe has for 
several years been spoken of among us with increasing frequency and eager- 
ness. Nor, even on a distant and external view of the case, is this surprising. 
He is reputed the greatest author in the most lettered of modern nations. The 
most philosophic race of contemporary critics, the Schlegels for instance, 
Tieck, and Géschel, regard him as the greatest European poet of the last two 
centuries. Besides this, men who have observed the ways and thoughts of 
others, have often been led to remark, that his hold is strongest over the best 
minds ; that his influence is still more peculiar by the depth to which it works, 
than by the space it covers. Add, that this author lived for more than eighty 
years, and was, from his boyhood, not merely a sweet singer of his own feel- 
ings and fancies, but a laborious student of philosophy, and of many kinds of 
natural science, without ceasing to be a man of the world, and the friend and 
counsellor of a prince ; and, above all, a keen and patient observer of events 
and of mankind. We have thus an obvious combination of advantages in his 
character and story, such as the life of no one else, at least in recent times, 
appears to present. Indeed, were it only that he had lived through, and noted 
all the portentous and bewildering changes of European society during the lat- 
ter half of the last century, and the first quarter of this, the impression of such 
a series of facts on any sensitive and clear mind could not be otber than re- 
markable. Were there nothing else, it is enough to say that among these 
events was the rise of democracy in France, feeding its conflagration by the old 
and stately system which it destroyed. Then the headlong course over the 
world of its new master, upsetting so many thrones and churches, and awaken- 
ing by sympathy and antipathy so much new life. And contemporary with, 
or introductory to these political changes, the burst out of the eighteenth cen- 
tury of a literature totally fresh and unprecedented in its aims and spirit, and 
consequently, both in its laws and influences, including the whole course of Ger- 
man philosophy, from Kant to Hegel. Of the intellectual life of mankind, in 
the age which thus displayed itself, Goethe has been held by many, and those 
not unthinking men, the highest and most complete representative. Whether 
this be, or be not, a true estimate, must be decided after, not before, the study 
of his works. But, at all events, what he was, and what he thought, has become. 
a common topic of enquiry, even in England. And among us it has hardly 
been as much remembered as it deserved, that he has told us his own story, 
and, by implication, that of the world during his time, with the utmost plain- 
ness and sincerity ; and that the books, of which this is the purpose, are print- 
ed in his works, and may be read by all who understand German. There is, 
indeed, a novel English version, from a novel French one, of a part of these 
Memoirs, which has been advertised for some years among us. But probably 
a charitable silence is the only humane mode of treating the fabricators of this 
performance. The translation, now offered, of a portion of the poet’s narra- 
tive, is free from all intentional-omissions and interpolations. Thatit is greatly 
inferior in ease, clearness, elegance, and vivacity, to the original composition 
—tbat it may possibly contain some mistakes of the meaning, can be neither 
doubtful nor wonderful. But it has been the writer's wish that Goethe should 
speak for himself in English, precisely as he has spoken in German. 
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FROM MY LIFE. 


POETRY AND TRUTH. 


Parr I, 


As preface to the present work, 
which may perhaps require one more 
than most, I place here the letter of a 
friend, by which so serious an under- 
taking was occasioned. 

«We have now, my dear friend, 
the twelve parts of your Poetical 
Works together, and find in reading 
them through much of known, much 
of unknown; nay, much also of for- 
gotten, which this collection brings 
back to freshness. These twelve 
volumes standing before us, of the 
same size, one cannot but consider as 
a whole, and one would willingly 
draw from them a sketch of the author 
and his tdlent. Now, it is not to be 
denied, that for the vigour with which 
he began his literary career, and for 
the long period which has since 
elapsed, a dozen volumes must appear 
too little. Moreover, as to the singie 
works, one cannot conceal from one’s 
self that particular occasions have 
mostly given rise to them; that they 
express both particular outward ob- 
jects, and distinct inward steps of 
cultivation ; and that no less do cer- 
tain temporary moral and esthetic 
maxims and convictions prevail in 
them. On the whole, in fine, these 
productions still remain unconnected ; 
and often one can hardly even be- 
lieve that they have arisen from the 
same writer. 

«In the mean while, your friends 
have not abandoned the enquiry, and 
seek, as being better acquainted with 
your way of life and thought, to un- 
riddle many an enigma, to solve many 
a problem. Influenced by an old 
liking, and a long-established con- 
nexion, they even find an attraction in 
the apparent difficulties. Yet here 
and there it would be not unpleasant 
to us to have that assistance which 
you cannot well refuse to our friendly 
regard. 

«* That, therefore, which we first 
ask of you, is, that you would range 
in chronological order your Poetic 
Works, distributed in the new edition 


according to certain inverse relations. 
And not less do we desire that you 
would communicate, in some kind of 
connexion, the states of life and feeling 
which supplied you the materials, as 
well as the examples which have in- 
fluenced you, and also the theoretical 
principles you have followed. If you 
take this trouble for the sake of a nar- 
row circle, perhaps something will 
spring from it which may be agree- 
able and useful to a larger one. The 
author ought not, even in his advanced 
age, to give up the privilege of con- 
versing, though at a distance, with 
those whom affection binds to him. 
And if it cannot be granted to every 
one, at a certain time of life, to come 
forward anew with unexpected and 
strongly effective productions; yet 
precisely in the time when knowledge 
is most complete, and consciousness 
most distinct, it must be a very en- 
tertaining and re-animating task to 
treat those old results as new material, 
and to work them into a last labour, 
serving once more to cultivate those 
who have before received their culti- 
vation with and from the artist.”’ 

The desire, thus kindly expressed, 
instantly excited in me the wish to com- 
ply withit. For if in earlier times we 
travel eagerly our own way, and, in or- 
der not to swerve, impatiently reject the 
urgencies of others; yet in later days 
we cannot but strongly wish that any 
such interest in us may rouse us anew, 
and cordially determine us to fresh ex- 
ertion. I therefore undertook at once 
the preparatory labour of distinguish- 
ing the greater and smaller poems of 
my twelve volumes, and of arragging 
them by years. I tried to bring be- 
fore me the time and circumstances in 
which I produced them. But the task 
soon became more difficult, because 
detailed notices and explanations were 
necessary, in order to fill up the gaps 
between those already published. For, 
in the first place, all that is wanting 
in which I began to practise myself, 
and much that was begun and not 
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vompleted. Nay, even the outward 
aspect of much that is complete has 
entirely disappeared, it having been 
afterwards entirely rewrought, and 
cast into another form. Besides this, 
I had also to consider how I had 
worked in the sciences and in the 
other arts than my own, and what in 
such apparently foreign branches, 
whether singly or in union with 
friends, I had partly accomplished in 
silence, partly made public. 

All this I wished, for the satisfaction 
of my wellwishers, to introduce gra- 
dually ; but these endeavours and re- 
flections led me on further and fur- 
ther. For, while | desired to comply 
with that very deliberate request, and 
strove to present in succession the 
inward promptings, the outward influ- 
ences, the steps of theory.and practice 
which I had mounted—I was forced 
out of my narrow private life into the 
wide world ; the forms of a hundred 
important men, who, from nearer or 
farther, had acted on me, came for- 
ward; even the enormous political 
movements of the world at large, 
which had exerted the greatest influ- 
ence on me as on the whole mass of 
my contemporaries, required to be 
specially regarded. For this seems 


Book 


On the 28th of August 1749, at 
noon, on the stroke of twelve, I came 
into the world at Frankfort-on-the- 
Maine. The constellation was lucky ; 
the Sun stood in the sign Virgo, and 
culminated for the day ; Jupiter and 
Venus beheld it amicably, and Mer- 
cury was not adverse; Saturn and 
Mars remained indifferent ; only the 
Moon, which wasjust then full, exerted 
the strength of its reflection so much 
the more, because, at the same time, 
its planetary hour had begun. It 
opposed itself, therefore, to my birth, 
which could not take place until this 
hour was past. 

These good aspects, which the astro- 
logers afterwards took care to reckon 
highly in my favour, may perhaps 
have been the cause of my preserva- 
tion; for, by the awkwardness of the 
midwife, I came for dead into the 
world, and only by efforts of many 
kinds did they succeed, so far, that I 
ever saw the light. This circum- 
stance, which had brought my friends 
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the chief problem of biography—to 
exhibit the man in relation to his time, 
and to show how far the whole opposes, 
how far it favours him—how he shapes 
for himself from it a view of the world 
and man—and how, if an artist, poet, 
author, in turn, he outwardly reflects 
it. Butin order to this, something 
almost unattainable is needed, namely, 
that the individual should know him. 
self and his age ; himself, so far as he 
has remained the same under all cir- 
cumstances—his age, as that which 
drags along with it, and determines, 
and shapes, both the willing and the un- 
willing ; so that one may well say, any 
one born only ten years sooner or 
later, must, as to his own formation 
and his influence on others, have been 
entirely different from what he was. 

In this manner, from such reflec- 
tions and attempts, from such recol- 
lections and thoughts, arose the present 
delineation ; and from this point of 
view as to its origin, will it be best 
enjoyed and used, and most justly esti- 
mated. Whatever, in addition, par- 
ticularly as to the half-poetic half- 
historic treatment, may require to be 
said, will often, doubtless, find its op- 
portunity in the course of the nar- 
rative. 


I. 


into great distress, turned, however, to 
the advantage of my fellow-citizens ; 
for my grandfather, the chief magis« 
trate, (Schultheiss) John Wolfgang 
Textor, took occasion from it to have 
an accoucheur established, and the 
instruction of midwives introduced or 
revived, which may probably have 
turned to good for many a one born 
after me. 

When one tries to recollect what 
happened to us in our earliest youth, 
it often happens that we mix what we 
have heard from others with that 
which we really possess by our own 
immediate experience. Therefore, 
without attempting an accurate en- 
quiry on this point, which at all 
events could lead to nothing, I am 
conscious that we lived in an old house, 
which consisted really of two houses 
opened into one. A tower-like stair- 
case led to rooms that did not accord 
together; and the inequality of the 
floors was remedied by steps. For us 
children—a younger sister andme—the 
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favourite part was the lower spacious 
floor, which had, near the entrance- 
door, a wooden lattice-work coming 
out close upon the street and the open 
air. Such a bird-cage, which many 
houses were furnished with, was 
called a frame. The women sat in it 
to sew and knit—the cook picked her 
salad—thence the female neighbours 
talked to each other; and thus the 
streets had, in the fine season of the 
year, alook of the south. One felt 
one’s self free, by familiarity with the 
open air. By means also of these 
frames, the children were brought into 
connexion with the neighbours; and 
three brothers Von Ochsenstein, sons 
of the deceased chief magistrate, gained 
my fondness, and employedand amused 
themselves with me in many ways. 
My friends used gladly to relate all 
manner of fooleries to which these 
otherwise grave and solitary men en- 
couraged me. I shall introduce only 
one of these tricks. There had just 
been the crockery-fair, and not only 
had the kitchen been supplied for a 
while with such ware, but the like 
vessels in small had also been bought 
as playthings for us children. On a 
fine afternoon, when all was quiet in 
the house, I busied myself in the frame 
with my platters and cups; and when 
I found that I could do nothing better 
with them, I threw one into the street, 
and rejoiced that it smashed so finely. 
The Von Ochsensteins, who saw me 
so delighted that I even clapped my 
hands for joy, called out, “ Again!” 
I did not delay with a basin; and as 
they kept on calling out ‘‘ Again !”” by- 
and-by all the platters, pipkins, and 
mugs. were dashed upon the pavement. 
My neighbours continued to express 
their approbation, and I was greatly 
rejoiced to give them pleasure. My 
stock, however, was all gone, and they 
still called out, “ Again!” I there- 
fore ran straight to the kitchen, and 
brought the delf plates, which indeed 
produced in breaking a still finer effect ; 
and so I ran backwards and forwards, 
brought one plate after another, as I 
could get at them where they stood in 
order on the shelf; and, because my 
spectators still showed themselves un- 
satisfied, I flung at last all the ware 
that I could lay hands on into the same 
ruin. It was only afterwards that any 
one appeared to stop my proceedings 
and save the property. The mischief 
was done, and, instead of so much 





broken earthenware, there was at least 
a pleasant story, in which more ¢ 
cially its roguish authors delighted to 
their lives’ end. 

My father’s mother, whose house it 
was, properly speaking, and not our 
own, that we lived in, occupied alarge 
room behind, and at the outside, on 
the ground floor; and we carried on 
our games even up to her chair, and, 
when she was unwell, up to her bed- 
side. I remember her as it were a 
spirit—a handsome, thin woman, al- 
ways in a clean white dress; soft, 
friendly, benignant is her image in my 
memory. 

We had heard the street in which 
our house lay called the Stag Ditch, 
(Hirschgraven ;) but as we saw neither 
ditch nor stags, we wished to have this 
name explained. We were told, then, 
that our house stood upon a space 
which once lay outside the city, and 
that where the street now ran there 
was formerly a ditch, where‘a number 
of stags were kept. These stags were 
confined and fed here, because, ac- 
cording to ancient custom, the senate 
every year feasted publicly on a stag, 
which was therefore always kept at 
hand here in the ditch for this festival, 
in case of princes or knights disturbing 
and hindering the city’s right of chase 
beyond the walls, or of its enemies 
holding it blockaded or besieged. This 
pleased us much, and we wished that 
such a place for hunting tame animals 
had still been within reach in our day. 

The back of the house had, parti- 
cularly from the upper floor, a very 
pleasant prospect over an extent of the 
gardens of our neighbours almost im- 
measurable’ by the eye, and which 
spread to the city walls. But unfor. 
tunately, in the change of the public 
ground, formerly open here, into pri- 
vate gardens, our house, and some 
others lying towards the corner of the 
street, had been much stinted, the 
houses between us and the Horse-mar- 
ket (Rossmarht) having obtained for 
themselves spacious back buildings 
and large gardens, while the rather 
high wall of our court shut us out from 
these paradises that lay so near us. 

In the second floor there was a room 
which was called the garden-room, be- 
cause it had there been attempted, by 
means of a few plants before the win- 
dow, to supply the want of a garden. 
There, as I grew older, I loved to 
make, not indeed a sorrowful, but a 
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longing stay. Away beyond these 
gardens, over the city walls and ram- 
parts, one saw a fair and fertile plain, 
that which extends towards Hochst. 
There, in summer time, I commonly 
learned my lessons, watched for the 
storms ; and, when the sun set directly 
opposite the windows, I could never 
fill myself with gazing. But as, at 
the same time, I saw the neighbours 
walking in their gardens and tending 
their flowers, the children playing, 
companies enjoying themselves, nine- 
pin balls rolling, and could hear the 
ninepins fall, this early awakened in 
me a feeling of loneliness, and thence 
of longing, which, corresponding to 
tle earnestness and awe given me by 
nature, very early showed its influence, 
and afterwards did sostill more plainly. 
The old, many-cornered, in several 
parts dark arrangement of the house, 
was moreover fitted to excite alarm 
and fear in childish hearts. Un- 
happily people had still the maxim 
of education, early to deprive children 
of all fear for the awful and invisible, 
and to accustom them to the alarming. 
Therefore we children were com- 
pelled to sleep alone; and when we 
felt this intolerable, and softly es- 
caped from our beds and sought the 
society of the servants and maids, our 
father, in his dressing-gown turned 
inside out, and so for us disguised 
enough, placed himself in the way, 
and frightened us back to our sleep- 
ing-places. Every one will under- 
stand how bad an effect resulted from 
this. How is he to become freed from 
fear who is pent between two kinds of 
frightfulness? My mother, always 
cheerful and gay, and wishing others 
to be so, found out a better pedagogic 
resource. She contrived to gain her 
object by rewards. It was the time 
of peaches, the plentiful enjoyment of 
which she promised us for every morn- 
ing, in case we had overcome our fear 
during the night. This succeeded, 
and both parties were satisfied. 
Within the house, my eyes were 
most attracted by a series of Roman 
views, with which my father had or- 
namented an anteroom. They were 
engraved by some skilful forerunners 
of Piranesi, who had a sound know- 
ledge of architecture and perspective, 
and whose execution is very clear 
and good. There I saw daily the 
Piazza del Popolo, the Colosseum, the 
Piazza of St Peter’s, St Peter’s within 
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and without, the Castle of St Angelo, 
and much else. These forms impress- 
ed themselves deeply in me; and my 
father, who in general was very la- 
conic, had even the kindness often to 
give me a description of the object. 
His love of the Italian language, and 
of every thing relating to that country, 
was very plainly pronounced. He 
also often showed us a small collection 
of marbles and of natural objects, 
which he had brought with him from 
thence ; and he employed a large 
part of his time on the narrative of 
his travels, composed in Italian, the 
copying and completion of which he 
carried on himself, in separate por- 
tions, slowly and accurately. An old 
cheerful Italian language master, 
named Giovinazzi, gave him help. 
The old man also sang not badly, and 
my mother was obliged to make the 
best of daily accompanying him and 
herself on the harpsichord. Thus I 
soon learned the solitario bosco om- 
broso, and knew it by rote before I 
understood it. 

My father was generally of a viva- 
cious nature, and, in his freedom from 
business, he was eager to impart to 
others whatever he himself knew and 
could succeed in. Thus he had em- 
ployed my mother, during the first 
years of their marriage, in diligent 
writing, or in playing the harpsichord 
and singing. By this she had found 
herself compelled to gain some know- 
ledge and scanty expertness in the 
Italian language. 

We commonly spent all our play- 
time with my grandmother, in whose 
spacious parlour we found room enough 
for our games. She knew how to 
occupy us with all sorts of trifles, and 
to refresh us with all sorts of nice 
eatables. But one Christmas evening 
she put the crown on all her kindnesses, 
by having a puppet-show exhibited be- 
fore us, and so created a new worldin 
the old house. This unexpected 
drama powerfully attracted our young 
hearts. On the boy especially it made 
a very strong impression, which con- 
tinued to produce a great and lasting 
effect. 

The little stage, with its dumb per- 
sonages, which had in the beginning 
only been shown, but was afterwards 
given to us for our own use and dra- 
matic excitation, was the dearer to us 
children, as the last bequest of our 
good grandmother, — soon after was 
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first withdrawn from our sight by in- 
creasing illness, and then for ever torn 
away by death. Her departure was 
of the greater importance to the fa- 
mily, because it drew after it an entire 
change in our condition. 

As long as my grandmother lived, 
my father had avoided making the 
smallest change or renovation in the 
house ; but it was well known that he 
had determined on a great deal of 
building, which was now immediately 
begun. In Frankfort, as in many 
other old towns, people, in raising 
wooden structures, had ventured, in 
order to gain space, to make not only 
the first, but each successive floor, 
project beyond the lower one; by 
» Which, indeed, the narrower streets 
especially became dark and confined. 
At last a law was made, that whoever 
built a house new from the ground, 
could make only the first story come 
out beyond the ground floor, but must 
build the others perpendicular. My 
father, in order not to lose the pro- 
jecting space even in the second floor, 
little concerned for outward architec- 
tural appearance, and anxious only 
about the good and convenient ar- 
rangement of the interior, used the 
expedient, as many had done before 
him, of under-propping the upper parts 
of the house, then taking away one part 
after another from below, and, as it 
were, inserting the new, so that when 
at last almost nothing was left of the 
former building, yet the whole new 
one could still pass for having been 
only a reparation. Now, as the de- 
molition and construction took place 
gradually, my father determined not 
to leave the house, that he might the 
better carry on his inspection, and 
give his orders, for he understood per- 
fectly the technical part of building ; 
and moreover he did not wish his 
family to leave him. This new epoch 
was very surprising and extraordinary 
to the children. The rooms, in which 
they had often felt themselves narrow- 
ly confined, and had been wearied with 
unjoyous learning and labour—the pas- 
sages they had played in—the walls, 
for the cleanness and preservation of 
-which so much pains had always been 
taken—to see all this fall before the 
mason’s pick, the carpenter’s axe, and 
this from below upwards, and all the 
while supported on propped beams 
above, as it were to hover in the air, 
and still to be kept at some precise 
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lesson, some definite labour—all. this 
produced a confusion in the young 
heads, which could not very easily be 
put to rights again. But by the young 
ones the discomfort was the less felt, 
because they had somewhat more room 
for play left them than before, and had 
many opportunities of balancing on 
beams and seesawing on boards, 

At first my father obstinately carried 
through his plan. But when at last 
even the roof was partly taken off, and 
in spite of the tarpaulins, made of 
worn-out carpets, that were stretched 
over, the rain got to our beds, he de- 
termined, though unwillingly, that the 
kind friends, who had before offered it, 
should have charge of the children 
for a time, and that they should go to 
a [daily] public school. 

This transition had much in it that 
was unpleasant. For when children, 
who at home had been kept apart in 
purity and refinement, though with 
strictness, were thrown down into a 
rude mass of young creatures, they 
had quite unexpectedly to suffer every 
thing from the vulgar, the malicious, 
even the base, because they had neither 
weapons nor skill to protect them- 
selves. 

Precisely at this time it was that I 
first gained a knowledge of my native 
city. And so gradually, with more of 
freedom and less of hindrance, some- 
times alone, and sometimes with merry 
playfellows, I made my way up and 
down it. 

In order at all to convey the im- 
pression which that grave and digni- 
fied object made on me, I must here 
at once introduce a description of my 
birthplace, as in its different parts 
it successively unfolded itself before 
me. I liked best to walk upon the 
great Maine Bridge—[ Bridge of the 
Maine.]- Its length, its solidity, its 
handsomeness, made it a remarkable 
building. It is also almost the only 
monument from earlier times; of that 
care which the civil government owes 
to its citizens. The fine river above 
and below attracted my eyes ; and when 
the golden cock upon the bridge-cross 
glittered in the sun, it always gave 
me a pleasant feeling. Then I com- 
monly walked on through Sachsen- 
hausen, and for a farthing [kreuzer, 
one-third of a penny] I was ferried 
comfortably across the stream. Now, 
being again on this side, one went to 
the wine-market, and admired the mes 
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chanism of the eranes where goods 
were unloaded. But there was pecu- 
liar amusement in the arrival of the 
market-boats, when one saw so many, 
and among them such strange figures, 
step on land. When within the city 
itself, the Saalhof, which occupied at 
least the site where the Castle of 
Charlemagne and his successors stood, 
was always reverently honoured. One 
liked tolose one’s-self inthe old trading 
town, and especially on market-days, 
in the midst of the crowd that gathers 
round the Bartholomew Church. 
Here, from the earliest times, the 
throng of venders and shopkeepers 
had pressed together; and, on ac- 
count-of such a seizure of the place, it 
was difficult in later days to find room 
for a spacious and clear arrangement. 
The booths of the so-called Pfarrei- 
sen, were very important for us chil- 
dren ; and we took thither many a half. 
penny to buy us sheets of paper 
stamped with golden animals. But 
seldom, however, could one pusia 
across the small, crammed, and dirty 
market-place. I remember, too, that 
I always hastened with horror past 
the narrow and odious meat-stalls 
which bordéred on it. But the Ro- 
man- Hill, [| Rdmer-Berg,| on the con- 
trary, was pleasant for walking. The 
way to the New Town, through the 
new shop quarter, was always anima- 
ting and pleasant; only it vexed us 
that there was not a straight street 
near the Church of the Virgin, [Lieb 
Frauen Kirche, and that we were al- 
ways compelled to make the great 
round by the Hare Street, [Hasen- 
gasse,| or the Catharine Gate. But 
that which most attracted the notice 
of -the child was the many small 
towns within the town, the fortresses 
within the fortress ; that is to say, the 
earliest monastic enclosures, and the 
precincts still remaining from earlier 
ages, more or less resembling castles, 
such as the Nuremberg Court, the 
Compostella, the Braumfels, the an- 
cestral house of the Stallburgs, and 
several strongholds, turned in later 
times into dwellings and warehouses, 
No architecture that could elevate 
the mind was then to be seen in 
Frankfort. All pointed to a period 
long gone by, when both town and 
district were much disquieted. Gates 
and towers, which marked the bounds 
of the old city; then again, farther 
off, gates, towers, walls, bridges, 
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mounds, ditches, by which the new 
city was surrounded—all told but too 
plainly that these arrangements had 
been caused in disturbed times, by 
the necessity of securing the common 
existence; so that the squares, the 
streets, even the new, the broader, and 
handsomer, owed their origin only to 
accident and caprice, and not-to any 
methodizing mind. A certain liking 
for the ancient fixed itself in the boy, 
and was particularly fed and favoured 
by old chronicles and woodeuts—for 
example, those of Grave—represent- 
ing the siege of Frankfort. Along with 
which, another and different taste dea 
veloped itself—for observing the states 
of human life, in their variety and 
naturalness, without any further care 
for their importance or beauty. Thus, 
it was one of our favourite walks, 
which we tried to indulge in some 
twice a-year, to follow the circuit of 
the path inside the city walls. Gar- 
dens, courts, back-buildings, run up 
to the foot of the ramparts; and one 
sees several thousand men in their 
domestic, small, separate, concealed 
holes. From the ornamental and 
show-gardens of the rich, to the herb- 
gardens.of the citizen intent upon his 
comfort; from thence to the manu- 
factories, bleaching-grounds, and simi- 
lar establishments, and even to the 
burial-ground—for a little world lay 
within the precincts of the city—one 
passed by the most varied, most 
wondrous spectacle, changing at every 
step, so that our childish curiosity 
could never be satiated with enjoying 
it; for, in truth, the well-known lim 
ing devil, when he lifted off the roofs 
of Madrid for his friend at night, 
hardly did more for him than was 
here accomplished for us under the 
open sky, and in bright sunshine. 
The keys, which were required in 
this walk, in order to pass through 
many a tower, stair, and postern, were 
in the hands of the official authorities, 
and we did not fail to do our best in 
coaxing their subalterns. 

Still more important, and in another 
sense more fruitful for us, continued 
to be the Council-house, called from 
the Romans. In its lower vault-like 
halls, we very willingly lost ourselves. 
We obtained the means of entrance 
into the large and extremely simple 
session-chamber ef the council, The 
walls, wainscoted up to a certain 
height, were otherwise white, as was. 
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the arched cieling ; and the whole was 
without a trace of painting or any 
kind of carved work. Only high on 
the middle wall was read the short 
inscription,— 

** One man’s word 

Is no man’s word : 

They should both alike be heard.” 
After the most ancient fashion, 
benches for the members of this as- 
sembly were placed around against 
the wainscoting, and raised a step 
from the floor. Then we easily per- 
ceived why the order of ranks in our 
senate was arranged in benches. 
From the left hand of the door on to 
the opposite corner sat the councilmen, 
[Schoffen ;| in the corner itself the 
chief magistrate, [Schultheiss,] the 
only one who had a small table before 
him. To his left, as far as the wall in 
which were the windows, sat those of 
the second bench. Along the window 
ran the third bench, which the handi- 
craftsmen occupied. In the middle of 
the hall stood a table for the Regis- 
trar. 

Once within the Roman-house, [Im 
Rémer,| we even mixed in the crowd 
at the audiences of the burgomasters. 
But all which related to the election 
and crowning of the Emperor, had a 
greater charm. We contrived to gain 
the favour of the keepers, so as to be 
allowed to mount-the new, gay, fresco- 
painted imperial staircase, which was 
generally closed with a_ grating. 
The election-chamber, with its pur- 
ple hangings and wonderfully-fringed 
gold borders, filled us with reverence. 
The representations of animals, on 
which little children or genii, invested 

with the imperial ornaments and sus- 
taining the insignia of the empire, 
played a wondrous part, were observed 
by us with great attention; and we 
even hoped that we might live to 
see one day a coronation with our own 
eyes. We could be moved only with 
much trouble out of the great imperial 
hall when we had once succeeded in 
slipping in ; and we reckoned him our 
truest friend, who, while we looked at 
the half-lengths of all the emperors 
painted around at a certain height, 
would tell us something of their deeds. 

We listened eagerly to many a le- 
gend of Charlemagne. But that which 
was historically interesting for us, 

began first with Rudolph of Hapsburg, 
who, by his manhood, put an end to 
such prodigious confusions. Charles 
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the Fourth also attracted our notice. 
We had already heard of the Golden 
Bull, and the Law of Criminal Judi- 
cature, and also that he had not made 
the Frankforters suffer for their adhe- 
sion to‘his noble rival Emperor, Gun- 
ther of Schwarzburg. We heard 
Maximilian praised as a friend to 
mankind, and to the townsmen, his 
subjects, and were also told that it had 
been prophesied of him he would be 
the last emperor of a German house ; 
which unhappily proved true, as after 
his death the choice remained only 
between the King of Spain, Charles 
V., and the King of France, Francis 
I. With some anxiety, it was added, 
that now once more a similar pro- 
phecy, or rather prognostic, was 
abroad; for it was obvious that there 
was room left for the portrait of only 
one more emperor—a fact which, al- 
though it appeared accidental, filled 
the patriotic with concern. 

Having once begun this kind of 
walk, we did not fail to betake our- 
selves to the cathedral, and there to 
visit the grave of that brave Gunther 
so valued both by friend and foe. The 
door close by, which leads into the 
conclave, remained long shut against 
us, until we at last managed, through 
the higher authorities, to gain access 
also to this important place. But we 
should have done better had we con- 
tinued as before to paint it in our 
imagination; for we found this room, 
which is so remarkable in German 
history, where the most powerful 
princes used to meet for an act of 
such weightiness, by no means worthily 
adorned, but disfigured, even within, 
by beams, poles, scaffolding, and 
similar lumber, which people had 
wanted to put out of the way. So 
much the more was the imagination 
excited, and the heart raised, when, 
soon after, we received permission to 
be present in the Council-house, at the 
exhibition of the Golden Bull to some 
distinguished strangers. 

The boy heard afterwards, with 
much eagerness, what his family, as 
well as other older relations and ac- 
uainta neces willingly told andrepeated 
quamely, the histories of the two 
last coronations which had followed 
fast on one another. For there was 
no Frankforter of a certain age who 
would not have reckoned these two 
events, and their accompaniments, as 


the pinnacle of his whole life. Splen- 
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did as had been the coronation of 
Charles VII., at which the French 
ambassador especially had displayed 
both expense and taste in his mag- 
nificent feasts, the more sorrowful 
was the result for the good Emperor, 
who could not preserve his capital, 
Munich, and was obliged, in a sense, 
to implore the hospitality of his impe- 
rial towns. 

If the coronation of Francis I. 
was not so strikingly splendid as the 
former one, yet was it dignified by 
the presence of the Empress Maria 
Theresa, whose beauty seemed to 
have made as great an impression on 
the men, as the grave and dignified 
form and the blue eyesof Charles VII. 
on the women—at least, both sexes 
rivaled each other in giving to the 
attentive boy a highly advantageous 
conception of thosetwo persons. All 
these descriptions and narrations oc- 
curred in the midst of easy and tran- 
quilized feelings; for the peace of 
Aix-la-Chapelle had for the moment 
put an end to all contention ; and, as 
if speaking only of those former so- 
lemnities, people talked with satis- 
faction of the past warfare, and of the 
battle of Dettingen, and the other 
chief events belonging to the bygone 
year; and all of important and dan- 
gerous seemed, as is usual after the 
conclusion of a peace, to have hap- 
pened only for the amusement of the 
prosperous and unconcerned. 

When one had passed through 
scarcely half a year in this patriotic 
narrowness of interest, the time of the 
fairs returned, which always produced 
an incredible fermentation in the 
heads of all children. A new town 
springing up suddenly within the town 
itself, by the erection of so many 
booths—the roll and crusb, the unload- 
ing and packing up of goods—conti- 
nued to excite, even from the first 
moments of consciousness, an incon- 
querable busy curiosity, and a bound- 
less longing for childish property, 
which the boy with increasing years 
endeavoured to satisfy, now in one 
way, now in another, as the powers of 
his little purse permitted. But at the 
same time, also, an image was formed 
of all that the world produces, all it 
needs, aud all that the inhabitants of 
its different regions exchange with 
each other. 

These great epochs, happening in 
spring and autumn, were announced 
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by strange solemnities, which a - 
a the more dignified amma dee 
vividly brought before us, as present, 
the ancient time, and what had de- 
scended from it to us. On escort- 
day [Gelettstag| the whole people 
were on their legs, thronged to the 
Fahrgass, to the bridge, and away 
beyond Sachsenhausen, and all the 
windows were filled. Yet throughout 
the day nothing particular took place. 
The crowd appeared to be there only 
for the sake of the crush, and the spec- 
tators only that they might look at 
each other; for the matter really in 
hand did not occur till night was clo- 
sing in, and was rather believed than 
seen with eyes. 

This was the affair: In those old 
restless times, when every one did 
wrong at his own pleasure, or accord- 
ing to his liking helped the right, the 
traffickers going to the fair were ar- 
bitrarily infested, and harassed by 
waylayers of noble or vulgar birth, so 
that princes and other great powers 
had their people escorted to Frankfort 
with the armed hand. Now, the 
burghers of the imperial city would 
yield nothing of the privileges belong- 
ing to themselves and their district. 
They went out to meet the comers ; 
and many a dispute arose how far the 
escorts should advance, and even whe- 
ther they had a right to claim entrance 
into the city. But as this occurred 
not only with regard to the traders 
and the fairs, but also when high per- 
sonages came, in times either of war 
or peace, and especially at the elec- 
tions of emperors; and as even vio- 
lence was frequently resorted to when 
any retinue, which the citizens would 
not permit to enter, tried to force its 
way along with its lord, many nego- 
tiations, therefore, had long been car- 
ried on, and many treaties had been 
concluded on the subject, though al- 
ways with reservation of rights on 
both sides. Nay, the hope had not 
been abandoned of at last settling, once 
for all, a quarrel which had lasted for 
centuries, when the whole institution, 
on account of which it had been so 
long and often very passionately car- 
ried on, might be regarded as nearly 
useless, and at all events superfluous, 

Meanwhile, the city cavalry, in se- 
veral parties, with the commanders at 
their heads, rode out on those days to 
different gates, and found, at a certain 
place, some troopers or hussars of the 
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powers entitled to send escorts, who, 
together with their leaders, were well 
received and entertained. They wait- 
ed till towards evening, and then rode 
back into the city, hardly visible to 
the expecting crowd, many a city 
trooper being by that time unable to 
hold his horse, or to hold himself upon 
it. The most important bands came 
in by the Bridge-gate, and so the 
throng was thickest there. Quite at 
the last, and when night was closing, 
arrived the Nuremberg post-coach, 
similarly escorted, and people persua- 
ded themselves that, according to cus- 
tom, it must always contain an old 
Woman. For this reason, on the arri- 
val of the coach, the street boys used 
to break out in a long-resounding 
shout, although it was no longer at all 
possible to distinguish the passengers 
sitting within. Incredible, and really 
enough to confuse the brain, was the 
press of people who at this moment 
crushed in after the coach through the 
Bridge-gate. The nearest houses to 
it were therefore those the most fre- 
quented by spectators. 

Another, and even a far more pecu- 
liar solemnity, which occupied the 
public in broad daylight, was the 
piper’s sitting, [ Pfetfergericht.] This 
ceremony recalled those early times 
when important-trading cities sought, 
if not to abolish entirely, yet at 
least to diminish the tolls which in- 
creased in the same degree as trade 
and industry. The Emperor, who 
had need of the towns, granted them 
this immunity when it was in his 
power, but commonly for only one year, 
and therefore it needed to be annually 
renewed. This was done by symbolic 
gifts, which were presented before the 
opening of the St Bartholomew Fair, 
to the imperial magistrate, who was 
also, perhaps, sometimes the chief toll- 
master ; and it was done, for the greater 
dignity, when he was sitting in judg- 
ment with the councilmen; as when 
the chief magistrate was afterwards 
no longer appointed by the Emperor, 
but was chosen by the city itself, 

he still preserved these privileges, and 
both the immunities of the cities, and 
the ceremonies with which the depu- 
ties of Worms, Nuremberg, and Old- 
Bamberg acknowledged this primitive 
concession, had descended to our 
times. The day before Lady-day an 
open court was proclaimed. In an 

‘enclosed space in the great Imperial 
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Hall, the councilmen sat on high, a 
step higher the magistrate in the midst 
of them, and below, on the right hand, 
the lawyer, who represented the liti- 


gating parties. The registrar begins 
to read aloud the important decisions 
which had been postponed until this 
day ; the lawyers ask for copies, ap- 
peal, or do whatever they find requisite. 

Suddenly an extraordinary music 
seems to announce the entry of other 
ages. It is three pipers, one of whom 
blows an ancient shawm, the next a 
bure, the third a pommer or hautboy. 
They wear blue mantles bordered 
with gold, and have the music-notes 
fastened on their sleeves, and their 
heads covered. In this guise they had 
left their inn, followed by the ambas- 
sadors and their attendants, precisely 
at ten o'clock, to the admiration of 
natives and foreigners, and so they 
come into the hall. The law busi- 
ness stops, the pipers and their train 
stay before the railing, the ambassa- 
dor steps within, and places him. 
self in front of the chief magistrate, 
The symbolic gifts, which were re- 
quired to follow most accurately the 
ancient custom, consisted usually of 
those wares in which the city presenting 
them was chiefly wont to deal. Pep- 
per passed in a manner for every thing 
else, and thus even here, the ambas- 
sador brought a handsomely turne 
wooden goblet filled with pepper. 
Upon it lay a pair of gloves strangely 
slashed, stitched, and tasselled with 
silk, a token of a concession granted 
and accepted, such as the emperor 
himself employed in certain cases. 
Along with this was a white rod, which 
formerly could not well be omitted in 
legal and judicial proceedings. Some 
small pieces of silver money were 
added; and the city of Worms brought 
an ancient felt hat, which was always 
redeemed again, so that the same one 
had been for many years a witness of 
these ceremonies. 

After the deputy had made his 
address, delivered his present, and 
received from the magistrate the as- 
surance of continued favour, he left 
the enclosed circle, the pipers blew, 
the train departed as it had come, the 
court pursued its business, until the 
second, and at last the third deputy 
had been introduced. For they came 
the one some time after the other; 
partly that thereby the pleasure of the 
public might last the longer, -partly 
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because they were always the same 
antique virtuosos, whom on its own 
behalf and that of the other cities, 
Nuremberg had undertaken to main- 
tain, and to produce them annually at 
the appointed place. 

We children were particularly inte- 
rested in this festival, because it flat- 
tered us not a little to see my grand- 
father in so honourable a post; and 
because commonly on the very same 
day we used to visit him very modest- 
ly, that when my grandmother had 
poured the pepper into her spice-box, 
we might make prize of a cup and small 
rod, a pair of gloves, or an old silver 
coin.* One could not have these 
symbolic ceremonies, which reprodu- 
ced antiquity as if by magic, explained 
to one, without being again carried 
back into past ages, and seeking in- 
formation about the manners, customs, 
and feelings of our remote ancestors, 
who were made present to us by pipers 
and deputies risen from the dead, and 
even by gifts that we could handle and 
ourselves possess. 

Such venerable solemnities were 
followed, in the fine season, by many a 
festival most delightful to us children, 
which took place outside the city, in 
the open air. On the right bank of 
the Maine, down the stream, about 
half-an-hour’s walk from the gate, rises 
a sulphureous spring, neatly enclosed 
and surrounded with lime-trees of a 
great age. Not far from thence stands 
the Hof zu den guten Leuten, [house 
' of good people, | formerly an hospital, 
built on account of this spring. On 
the common pastures round about, the 
herds of cattle from the neighbour- 


hood were assembled on a certain day © 


of the year, and the herdsmen, toge- 
ther with their young women, cele- 
brated a country festival with dance 
and song, and with much enjoyment 
and clownishness. On the other side 
of the city lay a similar but larger 
common green, adorned in the same 
way by a spring, and still more beau- 
tiful lime-trees. Thither the flocks of 
sheep were driven at Whitsuntide, and 
at thesametime the poorsickly orphans 
were let escape out of their walls into 
freedom. For the thought did not oc- 
eur to people till later than this time, 
that these deserted creatures, who have 
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to make their own way through the 
world, should early be brought into 
connexion with it;-instead of being 
fostered with a melancholy kind of 
care, ought rather to be trained from 
the first to serve and suffer; and, for 
the best reasons, should even from the 
cradle be both physically and morally 
strengthened. The nurses and maids, 
who were always glad of gaining them- 
selves a walk, did not fail to take us 
from our earliest days to such places; 
so that these country festivals remain 
among the first impressions which. I 
can now recall. : 

In the meantime the house had been 
finished, and that in a tolerably short 
time, because every thing had been 
well considered and prepared, and the 
requisite money provided. We now 
found ourselves ali collected again, and 
felt comfortable. For a well- contrived 
plan, when it stands completely exe- 
cuted, makes us forget all the incon- 
veniences of the means that have been 
used in order to the end. The house, 
for a private residence, was spacious 
enough, throughout bright and cheer- 
ful; the staircase easy, the sitting- 
rooms pleasant, and that view over the 
gardens could be freely enjoyed from 
several windows. The inner comple- 
tion, and what relates to finish and 
ornament, was gradually done, and 
served at once for occupation and 
amusement. 

The first business of its kind was 
the arrangement of my father’s col- 
lection of books, of which the best in 
calf or half-calf binding were to fur- 
nish the walls of his business-and- 
study room. He possessed the hand- 
some Dutch editions of the Latin au- 
thors, which, for the sake of outward 
uniformity, he had endeavoured to have 
allin quarto. And there was also much 
relating to Roman antiquities and the 
more elegant jurisprudence. The 
most eminent Italian poets were not 
wanting, and he showed a great pre- 
The best recent 
travels were also there ; and it was one 
of his pleasures to correct and com- 
plete from them the books of Keyssler 
and Nemeiz. Further, he had sur- 
rounded himself with the most neces- 
sary books of reference, with diction- 
aries of different languages, and of 
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arts and sciences, [ Reallexikon, | which 
could thus at pleasure be consulted, as 
well as with much else for use and en- 
tertainment. 

The other half of this collection of 
books in clean vellum bindings, with 
very fairly written letterings, was 
placed in a particular attic room. 
The acquisition of new books, as well 
as the binding and arrangement of 
these, was carried on by him with 
great composure and orderliness. In 
this, the critical notices which attri- 
buted particular merit to this or that 
work had great influence upon him. 
His collection of juridical dissertations 
was increased annually by some vo- 
lumes. 

Next the pictures, which had before 
been hung promiscuously about the 
old house, were now symmetrically 
placed together on the walls of a 
favourable room near the study, all 
in black frames, ornamented with 
gilt mouldings. My father had a 
principle, which He often and even 
vehemently expressed, that it was 
right to employ the living masters, 
and to spend less upon the dead, in the 
value for whom, moreover, much pre- 
judice was mingled. He had the 
notion that the case is exactly the 
same with pictures as with Rhenish 
wines, which, although age gives 
them a superior value,-yet may in any 
succeeding year be produced of as 
excellent quality as in those gone by. 
After the lapse of some time, the new 
wine also becomes old, quite as pre- 
cious, and perhaps even more deli- 
cious. Heconfirmed himself in this opi- 
nion, particularly by the remark, that 
many old pictures seem to gain their 
chief value for lovers of art from be- 
coming darker and browner ; and that 
the harmonious tone-of such a picture 
is often celebrated. My father assert- 
ed, on the other hand, that he had no 
fear that the new pictures would not 
also become black. But that they 
would actually gain by this he would 
not acknowledge. 

On these principles, he continued 
for many years to employ all the 
Frankfort artists—the painter Hirt, 
who was skilful in animating with 
cattle his oak and beech forests, and 
other so-called landscape scenes ; like- 
wise Trautmann, who had taken 
Rembrandt as his model, and had so 
well succeeded in enclosed and reflect- 
ed lights, and also in striking confla. 


grations, that he was once asked to 
paint a companion to a picture of that 
master. Besides these, Schutz, who, 
in the manner of Sachtleven, painted 
laboriously subjects from the Rhine 
country ; and also Junker, who exe- 
cuted with great purity, in the manner 
of the Dutch flower and fruit pieces, 
still life and persons quietly employ- 
ed. But now, by the new arrange- 
ment, by the more convenient space, 
and still more by the acquaintance 
with a skilful artist, the taste for pic- 
tures was again freshened and en- 
livened. This man was Seckaz, a 
pupil of Brinkmann, the Darmstadt 
court painter, whose talent and cha- 
racter will hereafter unfold themselves 
before us more minutely. 

In this way, the finishing of the 
other rooms, according to their several 
destinations, was carried forward. 
Cleanliness and order prevailed 
throughout ; large panes of fine glass 
especially contributed their aid toa per- 
fect lightness, which had been wanting 
in the old house from many causes, 
but principally from the roundness. of 
most of the window-panes. My father 
showed himself cheerful, because all 
had succeeded with him: and, if the 
good-humour had not often been in- 
terrupted by the inferiority of the 
workmen in industry and accuracy to 
what he required, no happier life 
could have been imagined, particularly 
as much good had partly arisen in the 
family itself, and partly had been 
added to it from without. 

But an extraordinary public event 
deeply shook the boy’s peace of mind. 
On the first of November 1755, hap- 
pened the earthquake of Lisbon, and 
spread a prodigious alarm over the 
world which had already accustomed 
itself to quiet and repose. A great 
and splendid capital, which is also a 
trading port, is suddenly struck with 
the most dreadful calamity. The 
earth quakes and wavers, the sea roars 
up, the ships dash together, the houses 
fall, and over them the churches and 
towers; the royal palace is in part 
devoured by the sea, the gaping earth 
appears to spit out flames, for smoke 
and fire show themselves every where 
in the ruins. Sixty thousand men, a 
moment before quiet and in comfort, 
are destroyed together; and he must 
be called the happiest for whom nei- 
ther feeling nor thought of the cala- 


mity is possible, The flames rage 
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out, and along with them rages a mul- 
titude of criminals before concealed, 
or set at large by this occurrence. 
The unhappy survivors are exposed 
torobbery, murder, and every kind of 
violence. And thus Natureasserts, inall 
directions, her boundless capricious- 
ness. ’ 

Intimations of this event had spread 
through wide regions faster than the 
accounts of it. In many places slight 
tremblings were noticed. In many 
springs, particularly the mineral ones, 
an uncommon subsidence took place ; 
and so much the greater was the effect 
ofthe accounts themselves, which dif- 
fused themselves at first generally, and 
afterwards with terrible details. Here- 
upon the devout abounded in reflec- 
tions, the philosophic in consolations, 
the clergy in warnings. So much 
coming together, turned for a long 
time the attention of the world on this 
point. And the minds excited by the 
misery of others, were more and more 
disturbed by anxiety for themselves 
and their friends, as further and more 
minute accounts arrived from every 
corner, of the far-spread influence of 
this explosion. Nay, perhaps the de- 
mon of alarm has never so swiftly and 
powerfully spread his terrors over the 
earth. 

The boy, who had frequently to hear 
all this repeated, was not a little struck. 
God, the Creator and Preserver of 
heaven and earth, whom the explanation 
of the first article of belief presented to 
him as so wiseand gracious, in abandon- 
ing the righteous and unrighteous to 
the same destruction had manifested 
no fatherly love. The young heart 
tried in vain to restore itself against 
these impressions. This, indeed, was 
the less possible, as the wise and bibli- 
cally-learned themselves could not 
agree as to the way in which such a 
phenomenon was to be regarded. 

The following summer gave a nearer 
opportunity of directly knowing that 


wrathful God, of whom the Old Tes- - 


tament declares*so much. A hail- 
storm came unexpectedly, and in the 
midst of thunder and lightning vio- 
lently broke the new panes of glass in 
the back of the house, looking to the 
west. It injured the new furniture, 
spoiled some valuable books and other 
costly things, and was the more fright- 
ful for the children, as all the bewil- 
dered household hurried them into a 
dark passage, and there, on their 
knees, endeayoured to appease the 
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angry Deity by fearful howls and 
shrieks. Meanwhile my father, who 
alone was self-possessed, took down 
and removed the window-frames, by 
which, indeed, he saved much glass, 
but also cleared a broader way for the 
rain that followed after the hail, so 
that, when at last we were tranquilized, 
we found ourselves in the rooms and 
on the stairs surrounded by flowing 
and streaming water. 

Such events, however troublesome, 
yet interrupted but a little the pro- 
gress and course of the instruction 
which my father had himself under- 
taken to give to us children. He had 
passed his youth at the Coburg Gym- 
nasium, which held one of the first 
places among the German educational 
establishments. He had there laid a 
solid ground in the languages, and 
whatever else is considered part of a 
learned education, had afterwards stu- 
died jurisprudence at Leipzig, and 
lastly taken his degree at Giessen. 
His careful and laborious dissertation, 
Electa de Additione Hereditatis,is still. 
cited with praise by jurists. 

It.is a natural wish of all fathers to 
see whatever has failed with them real- 
ized in their sons, much as if they 
thus could live a second time, and so 
at last use rightly the experiences of 
their earlier existence. With the sense 
of his acquirements, and with distrust 
of the teachers of the day, my father 
proposed to teach his children himself, 
and only so far as necessary to have 
particular lessons given by special 
masters. Already a certain dilettan- 
tism in instruction had begun to show 
itself generally. The pedantry and 
heaviness of the masters at the public 
schools, was probably the first occasion 
of this. People sought for some- 
thing better, and forgot how defec- 
tive all teaching must be, except that 
of persons making it their profes- 
sion. , 

My father’s own career had hitherto 
succeeded fairly according to his wish. 
I was to pursue the same road, but 
more easily, and to a greater length, 
He valued my natural gifts the more, 
as himself wanting them ; for he had 
gained every thing only by indescrib- 
able labour, perseverance, and repeti- 
tion. He often assured me, early and 
late, in jest and earnest, that, with my 
powers, he would have acted very 
differently, and would not have been 
so careless in hisemployment of them. . 

By quick apprehension, by practices 
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and by retention, I very soon outgrew 
the knowledge which my father and 
my other teachers could give me, and 
yet I was not grounded in any thing. 
Grammar displeased me, because I re- 
garded it only as an arbitrary law. 
The rules appeared to me ridiculous, 
because they were nullified by so many 
examples, all of which again I was 
obliged tolearn singly. And, hadthere 
not been a rhymed book of Latin for 
beginners, it would have gone ill with 
me. But I liked to drone this over, 
and chant it to myself. We had, in 
the same way, a geography in such 
verses for the memory; and the most 
absurd rhymes best fixed the recollec- 
tion of that which was to be retained, 
6. J. i*— 


** Ober-Yssel’s watery fen, 
Is a bad abode for men.” 


I easily learned the inflections and 
constructions, and soon got to under- 
stand what is the conception ofa thing. 
In rhetorical exercises, themes, and so 
forth, no one surpassed me, although 
I was often turned back for faults of 
grammar. It was such compositions, 
however, which particularly pleased 
my father, and on account of which he 
rewarded me with many a gift of 
money, not inconsiderable for a boy. 

My father taught my sister Italian 
in the same room in which I had to 
learn Cellarius by heart. Now, as I 
was soon ready with my task, and was 
still obliged to sit quiet, I turned my 
attention away from my book, and very 
readily learned Italian, which struck me 
as a pleasant variety of Latin. 

Other precocities, as to memory and 
combination, were common to me with 
‘those children who have thus obtained 
ati early renown. On this account, 
my father would hardly wait for the 
proper time of my going to the college. 

He very early intimated that I was 
to study law in Leipzig, a place for 
which he had a great preference, and 
then visit some other university and 
take my degrees. As to this second, 
it was indifferent to him which I might 
select ; only, against Gottingen he 
had, I know not why, some dislike—to 
my sorrow, for it was precisely in it 
that I had much confidence and high 
hopes. 

Farther, he told me that I was to go 
to Wetzlar and Ratisbon, and also to 
Vienna, and thence to Italy, though he 
requently maintained that it was ne- 
cessary to see Paris first, because, after 





- (et. 
enjoying Italy, nothing else could give 


one pleasure. 
This vision of the future wanderings 


of my youth I liked to hear repeated . 


to me, particularly as it used to end in 
an account of Italy, and lastly in a 
description of Naples. His general 
seriousness and dryness seemed always 
in this way to dissolve and grow ani- 
mated ; and thus the passionate wish 
arose in us children that we also might 
share in the paradise he spoke of. 

Lessons of private teachers, which 
gradually multiplied, were shared with 
neighbouring children. This com- 
mon instruction did not advance me. 
The teachers followed their routine ; 
and the rudenesses, nay, often ill- 
humours of my companions, brought 
disquiet, vexation, and disturbance 
into the scanty hours of lesson. Chres- 
tomathies, by which the teaching be- 
comes pleasant and varied, had not yet 
reached us. Corneliys Nepos, who for 
young people is so stiff—the New Tes- 
tament, which was much too easy, and 
which, by preaching and religious in- 
struction, had even become trivial— 
Cellarius and Pasor, could excite no 
interest in us. On the other hand, 
through the reading the German poets 
of that day, a certain fury of rhyme 
and verse had taken possession of us. 
It had seized me even earlier, as I 
found it pleasant to pass over from the 
rhetorical treatment of subjects to the 
poetic. 

We boys had a meeting on Sunday, 
at which every one was to produce 
verses of his own making. And here 
I was struck by something strange, 
which long disquieted me. My poems, 
such as they were, I could not but 
hold for the best. But I soon made 
out that my competitors, who produ- 
ced very lame things, were alike in 
this, and thought no less of themselves, 
But what seems still more suspicious, 
one boy, good, though quite unfitted 
for such labours, to whom indeed I 
was kindly disposed, but who had his 
rhymes made by hi tutor, not only 
considered them the best of all, but 
was fully persuaded that he had made 
them himself. And in the familiar 
relation in which I stood towards him, 
this he always frankly asserted. Now, 
as I saw this error and delusion plain 
before me, it one day occurred to me 
to ask whether I might not myself be 
in the same case ; whether those poems 
were not really better than mine ; and 


whether I might not justly appear to 
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those boys-as mad as they to me? 
This disturbed me much, and for a 
long time ; for it was quite impossible 
for me to find an outward sign of 
truth. At last, I even stopped in my 
productions, until at length I was 
quieted by levity and self-reliance, and 
at last by a trial which our teachers and 
parents, who had noticed our amuse- 
ment, set us on the spur of the mo- 
ment, and in which | came off well, 
and obtained general applause. 

At that time people had not as yet 
established any libraries for chil- 
dren. In earlier times, men had them- 
selves childish ways of thinking, and 
found it easy to impart their own 
knowledge to posterity. Except the 
Orbis Pictus of Amos Comenius, no 
book of this kind came into our hands ; 
but we often turned over the great 
folio Bible, with plates, by Merian. 
Goltfried’s Chronicle, with engravings 
of the same master, instructed us in 
the most remarkable events of gener- 
al history. The Acerra Philologica 
added all kinds of fables, mythologies, 
and singularities ; and, as I very soon 
became acquainted with Ovid’s Meta- 
morphoses, and studied laboriously the 
earlier books in particular, my young 
brain was quickly enough filled with 
a mass of images and events, significant 
and wondrous forms and occurren- 
ces ; and I could never feel the want 
of employment, as I constantly occu- 
pied myself in working up, repeating, 
and reproducing these acquisitions. 

A better moral effect than that of 
those somewhat rude and dangerous 
antiquities, was produced by Féné- 
lon’s Z'elemachus, which I first read 
only in Neukirch’s translation, and 
which, however, even thus imperfectly 
transmitted, had a delightful and be- 
neficial influence on my feelings. That 
Robinson Crusoe was soon added, is a 
matter of course; and it may easily 
be supposed that the Isle of Felsen- 
burg was not wanting. Lord Anson’s 
Voyage Round the World combined 
the dignity of truth with the fanciful- 
ness of legend; and while in thought 
we accompanied this excellent sea- 
man, we were led far away over the 
world, and tried to follow him with 
our fingers on the globe. 

But now a still richer harvest was 
to lie before me, when I lighted on a 
mass of writings, which certainly in 
their present form cannot be called 
admirable, but the contents of which 
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innocently bring nearer to us many 4 
merit of former times. These books, 
which were afterwards known and even 
renowned under the name of Books 
Sor the People, had their place of pub- 
lication, or rather their manufactory, 
in Frankfort itself; and, on account 
of the great sale, they were kept in 
standing types, and printed almost 
illegibly on the most frightful blot- 
ting-paper. We children, therefore, 
had the luck to find every day these 
precious remains of the middle ages 
on a little table before the door of a 
dealer in cheap books, and, to obtain 
them for a penny a-piece. The Euw- 
lenspiegel, the Four Sons of Haimon, 
the Fair Melusina, the Emperor Octa- 
vian, the Fair Magelona, Fortunatus, 
with the whole race down to the 
Wandering Jew, all were at our com- 
mand, whenever we had a fancy for 
these works, rather than for any kind 
of dainty sweet thing. In this the 
greatest advantage was, that when we 
had worn out such a pamphlet by 
reading, or otherwise damaged it, we 
could buy another copy again, and 
consume it anew. 

As a family party into the country 
in summer is disturbed in the most 
vexatious way by a sudden storm, and 
a cheerful state of things thus chan- 
ged into the most unpleasant, so the 
illnesses of children happen without 
warning in the fairest season of early 
life. With me also this was the case. 
I had just bought myself Fortunatus, 
with his Purse and Wishing-Hat, 
when I was seized with an uneasiness 
and fever that announced the small- 
pox. Inoculation was still considered 
among us as very problematical, and 
although it had already been clearly 
and zealously recommended by popu- 
lar writers, yet the German physi- 
cians hesitated about an operation 
which seemed to forestall nature. Spe- 
culating Englishmen came therefore 
on the Continent, and inoculated for 
a large fee the children of the opulent 
and unprejudiced. The majority, how- 
ever, were still exposed to the old mis- 

. chief. The disease raged in families, 
killed and disfigured many children ; 
and few parents dared to seize an 
expedient, of which the probable suc- 
cess had nevertheless been already 
established by many trials. This mis- 
fortune now befell our house, and at- 
tacked me with extraordinary vio- 
lence. My whole body was sprinkled 
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with spots, and my face covered with 
them; and I lay for many days blind 
and in great pain. They tried the only 
possible alleviation, and promised me 
golden mountains if I would keep my- 
self quiet, and not increase the mis- 
chief by rubbing and scratching. I 
prevailed so far over myself, while, 
according to the ruling prejudice, I 
was kept as warm as possible, and the 
evil was thus only increased. At last, 
after a sorrowful time, there fell as it 
were a mask from my face. The spots 
had left no visible mark upon the skin, 
but the features were observably al- 
tered. I was myself contented with 
merely seeing again the light of day, 
and gradually losing my spotted skin. 
But others were inhuman enough to 
remind me often of my former state; 
especially a very vivacious aunt, who 
had before made me her idol, could 
even in after years seldom look at me 
without exclaiming—* O, the devil! 
coz—how ugly he is grown!” 

Then she would relate to me cir- 
cumstantially how I had formerly 
been her delight, and what attention 
she excited when she took me about 
with her; and thus I early learned 
that people very often make us do 
severe penance for the pleasure which 
we have afforded them. I neither 
escaped measles, nor small-pox, nor 
other the like torments of youth. And 
always I was assured that it was a 
happiness to have now suffered each 
successive misfortune, once for all. 
But, alas! there was still another in 
the background, and moving forward. 
All these things increased my ten- 
dency to reflection; and as, in order to 
escape the pain of impatience, I had 
already often exercised myself in en- 
durance, the virtues which I had 
heard praised in the Stoics appeared 
to me highly deserving of imitation, 
and the more, as the like was recom- 
mended by the Christian doctrine of 
patience. 

On occasion of this family affliction, 
I will also make mention of a brother 
about three years younger than I, 
who was similarly seized by that in- 
fection, and suffered not a little from it. 
He was of a tender nature, quiet, and 
capricious, and we never had a real 
intimacy with each other. Moreover, 
he scarcely survived the years of 
childhood. Among several other chil- 
dren born afterwards, who similarly 
did not live long, I only remember 
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one very pretty and pleasing little girl, 
who also, however, soon passed away ; 
so that, after the lapse of some years, I 
and my sister found ourselves the only 
survivors, and therefore the more in- 
wardly and affectionately united. 
Those maladies and other unpleasant 
vexations were in their consequences 
doubly burdensome. For my father, 
who seemed to have laid down for 
himself a certain calendar of education 
and instruction, was resolved to make 
good again immediately every loss, 
and imposed double lessons upon the 
young convalescents. It was not dif- 
ficult to me to accomplish these; but 


was in so far annoying, as it hindered, ° 


and in some degree repressed, my in- 
ward development, which had taken a 
decided bent. 

From these didactic and pedagogic 
afflictions we commonly took refuge 
with my grandfather and grandmother. 
Their house stood in the Friedberg 
Street, and appeared to have been for- 
merly a castle; for on approaching it 
nothing was seen but a large gate with 
battlements, which joined on each side 
the two neighbouring houses. On en- 
tering, one reached at last, through a 
narrow passage, a tolerably wide court, 
surrounded by dissimilar structures, 
which were now all united into one 
dwelling. We usually hastened at 
once into the garden, which stretched 
with considerable length and breadth 
away behind the buildings, and was 
very well kept. The walks were 
mostly bounded by vine-trellises; a 
part of the space was used for vege- 
tables, and another for flowers, which 
from spring till autumn adorned in 
rich succession the borders and the 
beds. The long wall looking to the 
south was employed for well-grown 
peach-trees, of which the forbidden 
fruit ripened temptingly before us 
through the summer. Yet we rather 
avoided this side, because here we 
could not satisfy our longings; and 
we turned to the opposite, where an 
endless row of currant and gooseberry 
bushes furnished our greediness with 
a series of harvests on till the autumn. 
Not less interesting to us was an old, 
high, wide-spreading mulberry-tree, 
both on account of its fruits, as also 
because we were told that the silk 
worms fed upon its leaves. In this 
peaceful region my grandfather was 
found every evening pleasantly busy 
in forwarding with his own hands the 
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growth of the finer fruits and flowers, 
while a gardener did the ruder work. 
He never let himself be vexed with the 
manifold pains required in order to pre- 
serve and propagate a beautiful pink. 
He himself carefully tied the branches 
of the peach-trees in a fan shape to 
the espaliers, in order to promote an 
abundant and proper growth of fruit. 
He trusted to no one else the sorting 
of the bulbs of tulips, hyacinths, and 
similar plants, and the care for the pre- 
servation of them. And I still like 
to remember the diligence with which 
he employed himself in budding the 
different kinds of roses. In this work 
he put on, to escape the thorns, those 
antique leathern gloves, of which three 
pairs were annually given him at the 
pipers’ sitting, so that he never was 
without them. He wore, also, a robe- 
like dressing-gown, and on his head a 
folded black velvet cap, so that he 
might have passed for an interme- 
diate person between Alcinous and 
Laertes. 

He pursued all these garden labours 
as regularly and accurately as those 
of his office ; for, before he came 
down, he had always arranged the list 
of causes for the following day, and 
read the legal papers. In the same 
way he went in the morning to the 
Council-house, dined on his return, 
then nodded in his great chair; and 
went through every day as he had 
gone through the day before. He 
spoke little, showed no sign of passion, 
and I do not remember that I ever saw 
him angry. Every thing about him 
was old-fashioned. I never saw any 
innovation in his wainscoted room. 
His library contained, besides juridi- 
cal works, only the first travels, voy- 
ages, and discoveries of countries. On 
the whole, I remember no state of life 
which could so well as this have pro- 
duced the feeling of an inviolable 
peace, and an eternal duration. 

But that which raised to the highest 
point the reverence we felt for this 
excellent old man, was the persuasion 
that he possessed the gift of prophecy, 
especially in things concerning him- 
self and his own destiny. He ex- 
pressed himself, indeed, decidedly and 
circumstantially to no one, except my 
grandmother. But we all knew, how- 
ever, that he was instructed by signi- 
ficant dreams in that which was to 
happen. Thus, for example, he as- 
sured his wife, at the time when he 
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was still among the younger members 
of the Court, that, at tho neat oppor- 
tunity, he would obtain the vacant 
place on the bench of the councillors ; 
and as, in fact, one of the councillors 
died soon after of apoplexy, he com- 
manded, on the day of the choice and 
decision by lot, that all should be 
quietly prepared in the house for the 
reception of the guests and congratu- 
lating visiters. And the decisive 
golden ball was actually drawn in his 
favour. The simple dream which 
gave him this kn8wledge, he confided 
to his wifevas follows:—He had seen 
himself in the full ordinary assem. 
blage of the court, where all went on 
according to custom. Suddenly, the 
now deceased councillor had risen from 
his seat, stepped down, begged of him 
in an obliging way to take the vacant 
place, and so had gone out through 
the door. 

Something similar occurred on the 
decease of the chief magistrate. On 
such an occasion there is little delay 
in filling up this office, because there 
is always a fear that the Emperor will 
take some opportunity of reviving his 
old right to the appointment of the 
chief magistrate. This time an ex- 
traordinary sitting for the following 
day was notified about midnight by 
the court messenger. Now the light 
in his lantern was going out, and he 
therefore asked for a candle’s end, 
which would enable him to proceed 
upon his way. ‘ Give him a whole. 
one,” said my grandfather to the 
women ; “ for, after all, his trouble is 
on my account.” The result also 
corresponded to this expression. He 
actually became chief magistrate; in 
which event this circumstance also 
was particularly remarkable, that al- 
though his representative in drawing 
the balls, which served for lots, was 
the third and last to draw, the two 
silver balls came out first, and there- 
fore the golden one remained for him 
at the bottom of the bag. 

The other dreams that we heard of 
were also quite prosaic, simple, and 
without a trace of the fantastic or 
wonderful. Further, I remember ha- 
ving rummaged as a boy among his 
books and notes, and found there, 
among other remarks on gardening— 
This night came N. N. to me, and 
said « . + . —the name and 
revelation being written in cipher. 
Or in the same way—This night I 
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saw . . + + + =the remainder 
again being in cipher, except the con- 
junctions and other words, from which 
nothing of the meaning could be con- 
jectured. 

As to this matter, it still is remark- 
able, that persons who showed in gen- 
eral no trace of any mysterious power 
of foresight, obtained for the moment 
in his company the presentiment, 
through means of sensible signs, of 
certain events of disease and death 
taking place at the same time, but 
locally distant. But no such gift has 
descended to any of his ghildren or 
grandchildren. For the most part 
they have rather been sturdy people, 
full of the enjoyment of life, and rest- 
ing only on the actual. 

This leads me to recall them with 
gratitude, for much kindness which I 
received from them in my youth. 
Thus, for instance, we were employed 
and amused in very many ways when 
we visited the second daughter, mar- 
ried to a drug-dealer, Melbert, whose 
house and warehouse lay in the mar- 
ket, in the midst of the liveliest and 
most crowded part of the town. There 
we could look very pleasantly from 
the windows at the crowd and crush, 

‘in which we feared to lose ourselves. 
Andalthough at first, among the many 
different articles in the warehouse, only 
liquorice, and the small brown stamped 
cakes made fromit, had any great in- 
terest for us, yet we gradually became 
acquainted with the profusion of ob- 
jects which pass in and out in such a 
business. This aunt was the liveliest 
of that generation of the family. 
While my mother, in her earlier years, 
liked to be nicely dressed, and engaged 
in some pretty female work, or in 
reading a book ; the other went about 
the neighbourhood to take charge of 
neglected children, to attend to them, 
comb them, and carry them about, 
which, indeed, she had practised for a 
good while with me. At a time of 
public solemnities, or at coronations, 
she could not be kept at home. Even 
as a little child she had grasped at the 
coins scattered on such occasions. 
And it used to be related, that once 
when she had got together a good 
share, and looked at them campla- 
cently in the palm of her hand, some 
one had struck them away, and so she 
had lost at once the well-won spoils, 
She took also much pride in the fact, 
that standing on a stone-post while 
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the Emperor Charles VII. was going 
by, at a moment when all the people 
were silent, she cried into the coach 
an eager Vivat! and so caused him 
to take off his hat to her, and even 
to thank her graciously for this bold 
compliment, In her house, too, every 
thing about her was in movement, 
joyous and brisk, and we children 
were indebted to her for many a plea- 
sant hour. 

A second aunt was in a more quiet 
state, but also one suited to her cha. 
racter as the wife of the minister 
Stork, incumbent of St Catharine’s 
Church. He lived, suitably to his dis- 
position and employment, much alone, 
and possessed a fine library. Here I 
first became acquainted with Homer, 
and that in a prose translation, as it is 
found in the seventh part of Herr Von 
Loen’s new collection of the most re- 
markable travels, under the title, Ho- 
mer’s Description of the Conquest of 
the Kingdom of Troy, which is orna- 
mented with engravings in the theatri- 
eal French taste. These designs cor- 
rupted my imagination in such a degree, 
that for a long time I could represent 
to myself the Homeric heroes only 
under the like forms. The incidents 
themselves unspeakably delighted me. 
Only as to the work itself, I had much 
complaint to make that it gives us no 
account of the capture of Troy, and 
ends so abruptly with the death of 
Hector. My uncle, to whom I ex- 
pressed this reproach, referred me to 
Virgil, who then completely satisfied 
my demand. 

It will be taken for granted, that we 
children had, among our other lessons, 
a continued and progressive instruction 
in religion. But the Church Protes- 
tantism imparted to us was properly 
nothing but a kind of dry morality. Of 
lively exposition there was no thought; 
and the doctrine suited neither the un- 
derstanding nor heart. Thus, there 
were many kinds of dissent from the 
Established Church. There arose the 
Separatists, the Pietists, the Moravi- 
ans, the Quiet-in-the Land, and others, 
however named or characterised, who 
all, however, had only the one purpose 
of approaching the Deity, especially 
through Christ, more nearly than 
seemed to them possible under the 
form of the Established religion. 

The boy heard these opinions and 
propensities unceasingly spoken of; for 


the clergy as well as the laity divided 
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themselves into the for and against. 
Those more or less dissenting were al- 
ways the minority ; but their mode of 
thinking was attractive by originality, 
heartiness, steadiness, and indepen- 
dence. Many stories were told of 
their virtues and the expression of 
them. There was especially much 
talk of the answer of a pious tinman 
to one of his own trade, who tried to 
shame him by the question—who 
then, in truth, was his confessor. 
With cheerfulness and confidence in 
his good cause, the other answered— 
I have a very distinguished one, no 
meaner than the confessor of King 
David. 

This and the like might easily make 
an impression on the boy, and excite a 
similar disposition in him. In short, 
he fell upon the thought of directly ap- 
proaching the great God of Nature, 
the Creator and Preserver of heaven 
and earth, whose earlier displays of 
wrath had long been effaced from me- 
mory by the beauty of the world, and 
the manifold blessings which are be- 
stowed on us in it. But the way to 
rr his purpose was very pecu- 
iar. 

The boy had, in the main, confined 
himself to the first article of belief. 
The God who stands in immediate 
union with nature, and owns and loves 
it as his work—this seemed to him 
the true God, who no doubt can enter 
into a closer relation with man, as 
with every thing else, and will care 
for him as well as for the movement 
of the stars, for days and seasons, for 
plants and animals. Some passages 
of the gospel said this expressly. The 
boy could not assign a form to this 
being, he therefore sought him in his 
works ; and, in the true Old-Testa- 
ment manner, would raise an altar to 
him. Natural productions were figu- 
ratively to represent the world. Over 
these a flame was to burn, and dignify 
the heart of man aspiring towards his 
Maker. Now the best ores and spe- 
cimens were taken out of the cabi- 
net of natural objects which he pos- 
sessed, and which had been accident- 
ally increased ; but how to range and 
pile up those wasthenext difficulty. His 
father had a handsome red-lackered 
gold-flowered music-desk, in the shape 
of a four-sided pyramid, with different 
stages, which was very convenient for 
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quartetts, although it had latterly been 

but little used. The boy possessed 

himself of this, and built up in steps 

the representatives of nature, one 

above another, so that the whole 

looked agreeable, and at the same 

time expressive enough; so, at an 

early sunrise, the first adoration was 

to be performed—only the young 

priest had not settled with himself 
how he was.to produce a flame which 

should give at the same time a pleas. 
santsmell. At last the thought struck 
him of combining the two, as he 
had some pastils of incense, which, if 
not with a flame, yet with a glimmer, 
diffused the most agreeable fragrance. 

Nay, this gentle burning and exhala- 
tion appeared to express what passes 
in the heart still better than an open 
flame. The sun had long risen, but 
neighbouring houges concealed the 
east; at last it appeared above the 
roofs. Immediately a burning-glass 
was taken up, and by means of it the, 
pastils were lighted, which stood 
upon the summit ina handsome china 
basin. All succeeded according to the 
wish, and the devotion was complete. 
The altar remained as a peculiar or- 
nament of the room which had been 
granted to him in the new house, 
Every one saw in it only a well-deco- 
rated collection of natural objects, but 
the boy knew better what he did not 
tell; he longed for the repetition of 
that solemnity. Unhappily when the 
most suitable sun rose, the china eup 
was not at hand. He placed the pas- 
tils immediately upon the top of the 
music-desk ; then they were lighted, 
and the devotion was so great that the 
priest did not observe what damage his 
offering caused, until it was too late, 
for the pastils had burned mercilessly 
into the red lacker and the fine golden 
flowers; and, as if it were an evil 
spirit that had disappeared, they left 
behind their black indelible foot- 
steps. This threw the young priest 
into the most extreme perplexity; he 
was able, indeed, to hide the mischief 
by the largest and showiest pieces of 
ore, but he had lost the spirit for new 

offerings. And this accident might 

almost be regarded as a hint and warn- 

ing how dangerous it always is to try 
to draw near to God by such pro- 
ceedings. 
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Amone the many subjects of press- 
ing importance and painful interest, 
which the present state of the empire 
forces on our attention, there is none 
which is of more serious national con- 
cern than the state of the public finan- 
ces. It is of the more importance that 
the subject should be carefully consi- 
dered and duly pondered, by all persons 
capable of forming a rational opinion 
on the existing state of affairs, that it is 
one which never, till a crisis arrives, 
attracts the general notice of the people. 
If, indeed, a suspension of the divi- 
dends to the public creditor, or of the 
regular pay to the army and navy, were 
to occur, the public terror would know 
no bounds ; and one-half of all persons 
of property in the empire would soon 
be ruined by the universal pressure 
that would take place upon all persons 
connected with either agricultural or 
manufacturing engagements. But, till 
such a calamity occurs, the bulk of the 
people take very little interest in the 
financial concerns of the nation; and, 
when they are roused on the subject, 
it is generally for no other object but 
to clamour for a reduction of taxation, 
or oppose the imposition of any new 
assessment. General systematic views 
for the regulation of financial concerns 
are never embraced by the majority 
of the people, either in private or 
public affairs ; and the system of living 
from hand to mouth, unhappily so 
common in domestic concerns, speedily 
proves fatal to the financial affairs of 
any old state, in which the popular 
voice is rendered paramount in the 
legislature. 

Among the evils which have been 
brought upon the country by the Re- 
form Bill, and the consequent substi- 
tution of the vacillation of multitu- 
dinous for the steadiness of patrician 
rule, it is perhaps the greatest; be- 
cause it is certainly the most irreme- 
diable, that all attempts, even at fore- 
sight, or a prospective system in our 
financial concerns, has been abandoned 
—that no administration ever thinks of 
doing more than getting through the 
session of parliament with as little 
clamour as possible —and that the im-. 
position of any new taxes, unless under 
the pressure of some instant national 
danger, which strikes the senses of 


all, is a thing which, by universal 
consent, is never to be thought of. 
Future ages will probably concur in the 
conclusion, that the imprudent and un- 
called for remission of taxation, and the 
wide breaches effected in the Sinking 
Fund, from 1815 to 1880, are the 
greatest stain upon the Tory admi- 
nistrations of Great Britain; and 
that; if a more manly and far-seeing 
system of financial policy had been 
adopted, the burden of the debt, and 
the pecuniary embarrassments of the 
state, would by this time have almost 
entirely disappeared. But, disastrous 
and inexpedient as were the prodigious 
and uncalled for reductions in indirect 
taxes which they made, their system of 
finance was wisdom itself, compared to 
that which has been adopted by their 
successors ; and, as the nation has now 
enjoyed four-and-twenty years of pro- 
found peace, of which fifteen were 
passed under Conservative, or semi- 
Conservative, and nine under Liberal 
administrations, all classes have had 
ample materials on which to form an 
opinion, both as to the probability of 
the debt ever being materially dimi- 
nished under the present system of 
popular government, and of the poli- 
tical party whom they have to thank 
for the present hopeless financial situa- 
tion of the country. 

It is no easy task even for those 
most experienced in these matters, to 
state accurately, upon a retrospect of 
a considerable part of a century, what 
progress has been made in the reduc- 
tion of the debt in every particular 
year; because so many financial oper- 
ations take place, by which the stock 
is apparently affected, and so much 
translation of the debt is made from 
an unfunded to a funded state, that 
the ordinary financial tables, if not 
examined by a person accurately ac- 
quainted with the details, are often 
more calculated to mislead than to 
inform. There is one test, however, 
which, after the lapse of considerable 
periods, affords a certain criterion b 
which to judge of the progress whic 
has been made either in diminishing 
or augmenting the public debt. This 
is by comparing the sum total of the 
funded and unfunded debt at the com- 
mencement and termination of two 
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different periods ; for, whatever jug- 
gles statesmen may engage in to de- 
ceive either the public or themselves 
from year to year, they can by no 
possible contrivance exhibit a diminu- 
tion of the debt and its charges of all 
kinds at the termination of a period, 
as compared with its commencement, 
unless a real reduction has taken place. 
In order to apply these principles, and 
bring out in an accurate manner our 
present. financial state, and the man- 
ner in which it has been effected by 
nine years of Whig administration, we 
shall plunge at once in medias res, 
and exhibit a statement of the amount 
and charges of the public debt at the 
close of the war, the resignation of the 


Funded debt, ° 
Unfunded ditto, 


Total, 
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Tory Government in 1830, and at the 
present time. The results will pro. 
bably surprise many persons who are 
not accustomed to look to the vast in- 
fluence which an unforeseeing system 
of financial policy produces in a course 
of years upon the national fortunes ; 
but their accuracy may be fully relied 
on, as they are all taken either from 
Porter’s Official Parliamentary Ta- 
bles, or from the Finance accounts for 
the year 1838, lately presented to 
Parliament. 

The state of the Public Debt on Ist 
January 1816, being the commence- 
ment of the year after the battle of 
Waterloo, was as follows :— 


L.816,311,940 
48,510,501 








L.864,822,441 


The existing Public Debt on the Ist of January 1831, two months after the 
Duke of Wellington resigned office, was as follows:— | ‘ 


Funded debt, “ 
Unfunded ditto, . 


Total, 
Paid off of Public Debt in 15 years, 


; L.757,486,997 
27,752,650 








L. 785,239,647 
L.79,582,794 


The charges of the Public Debt at these two periods exhibit 


a still more gratifying result. 








Interest of funded debt on Ist January 1816, L.29, 924,748 
Ditto of unfunded ditto, ‘ ‘ 3,014,003 — 
Total, . ‘ . L.32,938,751 
Interest of funded debt on 1st January 1831, . L.27,657 ,004 
Ditto of unfunded ditto, ‘ ‘ 793,031 


Total, 


Reduction of charges of public debt effected in fifteen years of 


Tory administrations, . . 


— 1.28,450,035 











L.4,488,716 


The state of the Sinking Fund at these different periods was as follows :— 


On Ist January 1816, 
On Ist January 1831, 


Thus it appears, that during fifteen 
years, the Conservative party, with all 
their faults of omission and commis- 
sion, and they were not few, and al- 
most all rose from one cause, viz. the 
desire to obtain present popularity at 
the expense of the ultimate interests 
of the state, had succeeded in effect- 
ing a very great diminution in the pub- 
lic burdens. They had paid. off no 
less than eighty millions of the debt ; 
they had reduced its annual charges 
by -nearly four millions five hundred 
thousand, and they left a real sinking 


. ‘ L.13,452,096 


‘ 2,665,000" 


fund—a clear surplus of income above 
expenditure—of above two millions six 
hundred thousand a-year to their suc- 
cessors. The way in which these 
benefits were obtained was by keeping 
the revenue permanently above the 
expenditure, and yearly applying the 
excess, whatever it was, to the reduc- 
tion of debt. The table given below 
will show the amount of the sums year- 
ly contributed in this manner to the 
reduction of the funded debt ; and the 
great variation in the yearly amounts, 
strongly demonstrates how powerfully, 





* Porter's Parl. Tables, I, 1; 6: Pebrex’s Statis, Tables, 33 and 4, 
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even then, the short-sighted popular 
clamour for reduction of taxation had 
come to break in upon the regular and 
systematic action of a powerful Go- 
vernment.* 

We have said that the Conservative 
Governments are much to blame for 
the manner in which they yielded to 
the popular clamour for a reduction of 
taxation, and particularly for their im- 
mense repeal of the indirect taxes, 
great part of which, without being any 
sensible burden upon industry, contri- 
buted in a most powerful manner to 
uphold the public credit, and the re- 
moval of which, without benefitting 
any one but the dealers in the articles 
taxed, crippled in the most serious 
manner the operation of the Sinking- 

‘Fund, and prevented the three’ per 
cents from rising to par, which would 
at once have enabled the Government 
to reduce the interest upon it to two 
and a half per cent. and thereby saved 
the nation several millions annually 
for ever. But that their financial ope- 
rations, upon the whole, notwithstand- 
ing this culpable concession to public 
clamour and delusion, were conducted 
with wisdom, and directed to great and 
durable objects, is decisively proved by 
the fact, that they were enabled to 
maintain the public credit so high as 
to effect the vast reduction in the pub- 
lic burdens which was occasioned by 
paying off the five and the four per 
cents. The first of these financial ope- 


rations, which took place in 1818, ef-' 


fected a diminution of seventeen hun- 
dred thousand a year on the interest of 
the debt; the second, which took 
place in 1824, produced a saving of 
three hundred and fifty thousand. Be- 
tween the two, above two millions 
sterling a year was saved to the nation 





in the interest of debt—an astonishing 
reduction, more especially when it is 
considered that it could apply only to 
two kinds of stock, which, taken to- 
gether, did not amount to two hundred 

millions of the public debt. And the 

fact of Government having been able 

to effect so great a diminution of the 

public burdens, by the reduction of in- 

terest, afforded the clearest possible 

demonstration of the wisdom with 

which, so far as they went, their gene- 

ral financial measures were conducted ; 

for it was solely by sustaining the pub« 

lic credit so effectually, as maintained 

the funds at a high level, that these 

great financial benefits were obtained 
to the nation. 

The merit of the Tory Administra- 
tion, in effecting this great diminution 
in the public debt, was the greater, that 
two most important circumstances, dur- 
ing almost the whole of their career, con- 
tributed most powerfully to cripple the 
financial resources of the state, and dis- 
able the nation from bearing the burdens 
indispensable for a prudent and effec- 
tive system of financial administration. 

The first of these was the extreme 
public distress occasioned for several 
years after the close of the war, by the 
combination of unusually bad seasons, 
with the great diminution of general 
employment, arising from the termina- 
tion of the vast expenditure and bound- 
less demand for labour occasioned by 
the war. The seasons of 1816 and 
1817, it is well known, were the coldest 
and most rainy that had been expe 
rienced for half a century ; and at the 
very moment that nature was thus de- 
nying her usual return to the agricultu- 
ral labour of man, the transition took 
place from a state of war to that of 
peace—the national expenditure sud- 





* Sums applied to the reduction of debt, being the real sums of income over expen- 


diture, from 1816 to 1831. 
5th Jan. 1817, . . 11,826,814 
sé 


1818, . 1,624,606 
« 1819, . . . 3,163,130 
« 1820,. . . 1,918,019 
“ 1821,. . . 4,104,457 
“ ©1822, . . . 2,962,564 
« 1823,. . . 5,261,725 


s6 1824, . . . 6,456,559 


Carry forward, L.27,317,874 





Brought forward, L.27,317,874 
5th Jan. 1825, . . . 9,900,725 
iii 


1826, . 1,195,531 
vee 2,023,028 
~  an, 2 > 4,667,965 


« 1829, | . . 2,760,003 








« 1830,. . . 1,935.465 
“ 1831,. . . 2,673,858 
L.52,474,449* | 





* Porter’s Progress of the Nation, ii. 290. 
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denly sunk from one hundred to fifty 
millions. Upwards of 300,000 per- 
sons—men in the prime of life—were 
discharged from the army and navy, 
and all the numerous classes of in- 
dustry which were directed to the 
stores or munitions of war, and which 
had grown up to an unexampled height 
during the enormous expenditure of its 
latter years, were at once thrown out 
of employment. It may safely be 
affirmed, that a nation never was, with- 


out some great external calamity, ex- 


posed to more general and searching 
causes of distress ; and their effect was 
such as completely to obliterate for 
many years all the benefits that might 
have been expected to arise from the 
termination of hostilities, and the gene- 
ral resumption of pacific relations 
throughout the globe. 

The next circumstance which had a 
most powerful effect in impeding the 
operations of finance during the last 
ten years of the Tory Government— 
and from the effects of which the 
nation has, perhaps, not yet fully re- 
covered—was, the famous resumption 
of cash payments by the bill of 1819, 
followed by that for the extinction of 
small notes in England in 1826. With- 
out entering into the often-debated and 
difficult question of the currency, it 
seems sufficient to observe, that the vast 
change made by these two bills un- 
questionably had the effect of perman- 
ently lowering prices at least a third, 
and of consequently throwing a loss to 
that extent upon all the holders of 
commodities, and augmenting, in the 
same proportion, the burden of the 
whole debt, public and private, in the 
community. The simultaneous bene- 
fit conferred by the same change upon 
annuitants, and those whose income 
and money was fixed, afforded but a 
slender compensation for these mani- 
fold evils; for, in a manufacturing 
country, where so very large a pro- 
portion of the people gain their live- 
lihood by buying and selling, to be 
obliged to buy dear and sell cheap, was 
the most ruinous of matters: and in 
a country where the great bulk of the 
landholders were deeply involved in 
debt, the combined effect of the dimin- 
ution of their rents, and the increase 
of the weight of interest, was such as 
to produce universal distress, and very 
general bankruptcy. These facts may 
be considered as now historically cer- 


tain ; and there is hardly a member, we 
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have reason to know, of the Com. 
mittee of 1819, who is not convinced 
of the disastrous effect, at least for the 
ten subsequent years, of the measure, — 
which was then lauded by all the philo. 
sophers of the age, as the summit of 
human wisdom. Without entering 
into this fiercely advocated controversy, 
whether it was necessary or expedient 
to make this great change or not, it 
seems sufficient to observe, that the 
change, when made, was attended with 
the most disastrous present conse- 
quences ; and that the power of the 
Tory Government, from 1820 to 1830, 
to go on with the reduction of the 
debt, was in a great measure paralysed 
by the vast change, which at once 
added a third to the amount of the. 
national burdens, and took away a third 
from the means which the people had 
to pay them, 

In both these respects, the situation 
of the Whig Government, since their 
accession to power in November 1830, 
has been so widely different from that 
of their predecessors, that one is al- 
most tempted to believe that nature 
had been prodigal of her gifts to them, 
in order to render utterly inexcusable 
their misapplication of her bounties. 
The harvests in the four years from 
1832 to 1835, were so uncommonly 
fine, that the price of wheat in the 
latter year fell to 39s. a-quarter—less 
than one-third what it had been during 
the latter years of the war, and lower 
than it had been since the days of 
Oliver Cromwell. The effect of the 
vast accumulation of the means of sub« 
sistence which these fine seasons af- 
forded, was not merely to diffuse plent 
and contentment throughout the land, 
and enable the nation to bear in compa- 
rative tranquillity the great political 
excitement and convulsion which took 
place in those years, but to induce 
the more remote, though not the less 
important, and now thoroughly under- 
stood consequence of keeping the mer- 
cantile exchanges generally favours 
able to this country, and preventing 
the oceurrence of that ruinous drain 
of the precious metals, which arises 
from the necessity of making exten- 
sive purchases of grain in foreign 
parts for domestic consumption. The 
immense harvests which annually re- 
warded the labours of the husband. 
man, produced a vast stock of grain in 
the country, which soon superseded 
all application to foreign quarters ; 
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prices fell so low as to render the 
protection of the corn laws for the 
time unnecessary ; the low cost of 
provisions unaccompanied, from its 
recent occurrence, by a corresponding 
fall in the wages of labour, diffused 
contentment and ease throughout the 
labouring classes, and augmented, to 
a prodigious degree, from the surplus 
which they found at their disposal, the 
domestic market for our manufactures ; 
while the favourable state of the foreign 
exchanges, produced by the non-im- 
portation of grain, prevented the re- 
currence of any drain for specie upon 
the Bank, and averted during five 
years of sunshine the recurrence of 
those commercial crises, which in a 
complicated state of society spread 
such misery and consternation through 
the manufacturing classes. 

Add to this, the ruinous and dis- 
tressing transition from high to low 
prices which had been made before 
the Whigs came into office ;—they 
were wafted into power by the discon- 
tent which that change produced, and 
they found the effects of the discontent 
nearly exhausted when they assumed 
the reins of government. During 
the twelve years which had elapsed 
from 1819 to 1831, the change in the 
currency had done its work, and the 
gteat commercial crisis of December 
1825 had swept away nearly all the 
trading establishments which did not 
possess so strong a foundation of solid 
capital as to be able to resist the cala- 
mitous consequence ofa fall of one-third 
in the average price of all the commo- 
dities, and the addition of one-third 
to every debt in the kingdom. This 
was a circumstance of ‘almost un- 
paralleled good fortune to the Whig 
party. They came into office just 
when the change had completed its 
effects ; the numerous classes whom 
it had consigned to beggary and ruin 
were dead, bankrupt, or gone into 
voluntary exile, and the inexhaustible 
energies of a free country had pro- 
duced a new race of active enterpris- 
ing men, prepared to advance their 
own and their nation’s fortunes with all 
the advantages of the reduced rate of 
prices, and the extensive openings to 
fresh enterprise which the unparalleled 
bankruptcies of the preceding ten 
years had occasioned. No one can 
doubt, that the unprecedented com- 
mercial prosperity of 1834, 35, and 36, 
is mainly to be ascribed to the ex- 
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traordinary combination of the fine 


harvests of those years with the ter- 
mination of the transition from high 


to low prices. And as if to complete 
the good fortune of the Liberal party, 
general peace has been preserved in 
Europe, notwithstanding their cease- 
less efforts to break it in the Low 
Countries, Spain, and Portugal—the 
severe depression of the agricultural 
interest, from the low prices of the five 
years terminating in 1836, has been 
relieved by the high prices of the last 
three years ; while, at the same time, 
such has been the extent of our foreign 
commerce, in consequence of the con- 
tinued peace and rapid growth of our 
colonial settlements, that our manu- 
facturing industry has undergone no 
diminution from the unfavourable state 
of the foreign exchanges which arose 
from the late bad harvests, and the 
last year exhibited the prodigy of our 
exports rising to one hundred and five 
millions, at the time when grain 
had risen almost to the average price 
at the middle of the war, and the 
agricultural classes of all descriptions 
were reanimated by the vivifying in- 
fluence of more than remunerating 
prices. 

What, then, during the nine years of 
such extraordinary, unheard-of good 
fortune, and external and internal 
prosperity, have been the financial 
measures of the Whig Government? 
Have they taken advantage of this un- 
looked-for flood of prosperity, arising 
from the bounty of nature and no 
wisdom of their own, to effect a great 
and annually increasing reduction of 
the national debt? Have they, by the 
vigour and wisdom of their financial 
operations, raised the three per cents 
to par, and been enabled to realise in 
that way the extraordinary commer- 
mercial prosperity of 1836, in the re- 
duction of the interest of the three per 
cents to two and a half, and thereby 
saved the nation a sixth part of the 
interest of that portion of the funded 
debt, or nearly four millions sterling 
a-year? Have they nursed up and 
increased the real sinking fund of 
L.2,600,000 a-year, which the Duke 
of Wellington left them in November 
1830, and brought it up now to the 
standard of five millions, below which 
the House of Commons, by a solemn 
and wise resolution in 1821, declared 
it never should be lowered? They 
have done’ nove of these things. So 
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far from having increased the sinking 
fund, they have entirely extinguished 
it; nearly ten millions have been added 
to the public debt during the nine 
years of their administration ; and the 
clear annual surplus of L.2,600,000 
a year, which they received from their 
predecessors, has been converted, du- 
ring nine years of unprecedented com- 
mercial prosperity, into a deficit of 
above fifteen hundred thousand a 
year! 


Funded, 


Unfunded, : ; 


Debt on Ist January 1839, 
Funded, ‘ ° 
Unfunded ’ ° 


Addition to the debt in eight years of Whig government, 


These facts will appear abundantly 
evident from the following details, 
exhibiting the contrast between our 
financial condition on Ist January 
1831, when the Whigs were fairly 
seated in office, and Jst January 1839, 
when the country had experienced 
eight years of their almost uninter-~ 
rupted administration. The public 
debt of Great Britain, on Ist January 
1831, stood as follows :~ 


L.757,486,997 
27,752,650 
——_——--—  1.785,239,647 


The charges of the debt stood as follows _— 


Total annual charge on the funded debt on Ist Jan- 


uary 1831, . ° 


Total annual charge of unfunded debt at ditto. : 


On Ist January 1839. 


Funded, 
Unfunded, 


Increase of charges of debt in eight years of Whig management, 


L.763,803,562 
29,957,321 
eis 
8,521,236 
L.27,657,004 
793,031 
28,450,035 
L.28,669,332 
720,928 
29,390,260 
1L.940,225 


The amount of the surplus or deficit in the two periods was as follows :— 


Surplus on Ist January 1831, . 
Deficit on Ist January 1839, ° 


Additional deficit from Canadian insurrection, . 


Total deficit on Ist January 1839, 


Total surplus extinguished, and deficit created in eight 


years of Whig management, . 


. L.2,600,000 


441,818 
500,000 


: 941,818 
. 3,541,818 * 


Thus it appears, that during fifteen years of Tory profusion and misgovern- 


ment, the public debt has been diminished by 
The charges of the public debt reduced by 


And a clear sinking fund left of 


L.79,500,000 
. . 4,480,000 
. : . 2,665,000 


While during nine years of Whig foresight*and economy, 


the public debt has been augmented by 
The charges of the debt increased by . nae . 
The surplus of the revenue extinguished, and a deficit created of 


8,500,000 
940,225 
940,000 





* Finance Account, 27th March 1839, pp. 14, 16, 102. Porter’s Parliamentary 
Tables, i. 6 ; and Progress of the Nation, ii. 290, 
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And these results are the more re- 
markable, when it is recollected that 
the Tory reductions were effected 
during fifteen years of extraordinary 
pressure and suffering, arising from 
the transition from war to peace, bad 
seasons, and the change of the cur- 
rency; while the Whig increase of 
burdens during the last nine years 
has taken place when the suffering 
arising from the change in the curren- 
cy had been got over, and in the midst 
of unexampled fine seasons during the 
first five years, and unprecedented 
commercial and manufacturing pro- 
sperity in the last four. 

This extraordinary reduction of the 
revenue within the last few years ap- 
pears the more extraordinary, when 
it is considered how vast a sum was 
raised, with comparative ease, during 
the war, and how inconsiderable were 


the population and resources of the 
British empire at that time, compared 
with those upon whom the burden of 
the supplies is at present to be laid. In 
order to illustrate this matter, we have 
compiled, from official and authentic 
sources, a statement of the population, 
exports, imports, tonnage, and revenue 
of the British empire in the years 1815, 
1816, and 1839. And the contrast 
they exhibit is so extraordinary and 
so strikingly illustrative of the weak- 
ness of the Government which, with 
such resources, has allowed the re- 
venue so miserably to dwindle away, 
that we here insert it as illustrative 
both of the elements and national 
strength which were at the disposal 
of Government, and the miserable use 
which they have actually made of 
them. 


Exports. Imports. 
Population. Official value. Official value. Tonnage. Revenue. 
1815, 18,800,000 58,624,550 32,087,000 2,681,000 72,210,000 
1816, 19,000,000 49,197,850 27,431,604 2,783,933 62,264,000 
1839, 27,250,000 105,170,549 61,268,320 2,785,387 47,333,459 


Thus, since 1815, the population of 
the empire has increased nearly a half; 
our exports have more than doubled, 
our imports have doubled, our ship- 
ping has advanced a sixth, while the 
revenue has been brought down to 
little more than two-thirds of its former 
amount. No one can doubt that a 
great reduction of taxation, upon the 
termination of the war, was both ne- 
cessary and expedient; but it is also 
apparent from these details, that the re- 
duction has been both unealled-for and 
excessive, and that the vast increase 
in the resources of the state in every 
department would have enabled the 
nation, under any prudent or rational 
system of government, to have pro- 
vided with ease a real sinking fund of 
ten millions annually, to be applied to 
the reduction of debt—in other words, 
to have paid off already four hundred 
millions of the national debt. 

The cause to which this woeful and 
unexpected result is to be ascribed, is 
obviously the same with that to which 
the large encroachments on the sink- 
ing fund, and the abandonment of Mr 
Pitt’s admirable system for the reduc- 
tion of the debt, is to be ascribed, viz. 
—the undue preponderance of the voice 
-of the unthinking many in the Legis- 
lature, and the increasing necessity to 


which Government has been reduced 
ever since the peace, of courting po- 
pularity on all occasions, and sacrifi- 
cing the ultimate interest of the state 
to the passion for economical reduc- 
tion on the part of the middle classes 
of society. 

These middle classes possess many 
admirable qualities; it is in their in- 
dustry and accumulations that is to 
be found the source of almost all the 
wealth of the state, and their vigilant 
oversight is of the highest importance 
at all times, to prevent the Govern- 
ment from perverting the national 
funds to the purposes of Parliament- 
ary interest or patrician corruption. 
But they are altogether unfitted to 
assume the direct management of 
financial concerns, for this plain rea- 
son, that present economy and reduc- 
tion of taxation is with them at all 
times an absolute passion, while their 
habits of business and station in life 
prevent them from acquiring those 
general and systematic views for the 
regulation of public affairs, which are 
indispensable to the durable welfare 
or prosperity of anation. There is 
nothing so easy as for any Govern- 
ment, which has no regard for the 
ultimate welfare of the state, to gain 
the suffrages and ensure the pre- 
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sent support of that class of society. 
They have nothing to do but to go on 
taking off tax after tax every year, 
carefully to abstain from ever laying 
on a new one, and to hold out the 
rospect of a still greater and bound- 
ess relief from burdens, to ensure the 
support of the great bulk of the 
shopocracy throughout the empire ; 
and this popularity will continueaslong 
as present relief can be purchased by 
the progressive unwinding of the 
springs of the state. Doubtless, such 
a system must ere long come to an 
end. Present relief and ultimate 
welfare cannot co-exist for any consi- 
derable time in an old state heavily 
burdened with debt ; the day of reckon- 
ing must come to the statesmen who 
thus live on the ultimate resources of 
the empire. The national security en- 
dangered, the national honour will 
be tarnished_the national resources ex- 
tinguished by such a disastrous course 
of proceeding ; and certainly many 
years cannot pass away before these 
effects are sensibly felt, and the un- 
thinking applause of the moment is 
converted into the lasting execrations 
of ages. But still the evil is done, 
and is irreparable: the precious pe- 
riod of salvation, never to be regain- 
ed, has passed away ; the tide-stop of 
the flood has permanently changed 
into ebb ; and the means of regaining 
the former vantage-ground have for 
ever disappeared. When the Roman 
legions drew their lines round the de- 
voted city of Carthage, the people saw 


clearly how egregiously they had been 


misled by their former demaogues, 
and lamented, with tearr of anguish, 
their blind insensibility to the counsels 
of Hannibal; butallthat could not recal 
the days of Canne and Thrasymene. 

The Liberal journals, in opposition 
to arguments such as these, uniformly 
exclaim, that to ascribe this devotivn 
to present objects, and insensibility to 
ultimate consequences, to the middle 
classes, or the Government whom 
they support, is to suppose them to be 
absolute fools or idiots ; and that such 
a supposition is not only contrary to 
the equal distribution of mental qua- 
lities throughout mankind, but is 
contradicted by *he important part 
which the middle classes have, in all 
ages, and especially in the present, 
played in the great drama of human 
affairs, We answer, that in making 
these observations, we do not by any 
means wish to argue that the middle 
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classes are one iota inferior in mental 
capacity to the higher, or that there 
are not to be found men in their ranks 
perfectly capable of filling the highest 
offices, and wielding the greatest 
powers of government. What we 
say is, that the science of government, 
like every other complicated art or 
science in the world, requires long 
previous study and preparation ; and 
that no persons can conduct it well, 
either directly by taking the lead, or 
iadirectly by governing the leaders, 
but those who have made it the object 
of study for a course of years, and 
devoted their lives to the acquisition 
of its principles and the mastery of 
its details. We say that the middle 
and the lower classes are unfit to be 
intrusted with the duties of self go- 
vernment, not because they are infe- 
rior in original capacity to the profes- 
sional statesman, but because they 
have never learned his art. 

Turn to common life, and see how 
universally the truth of this principle 
is understood and acted upon in the 
ordinary concerns of men. The whole 
of society is divided into different 
classes, trades, or professions; and no 
one ever imagines, that because he is 
master of one profession or handicraft, 
he is on that account capable of under- 
taking another. Afarmerconsidersitno 
opprobrium to be told that he does not 
understand the business of a merchant 
—the most profound lawyer pretends 
to no acquaintance with the medical 
art, and a first-rate tailor advances no 
pretensions to the skill in their several 
departments of a shoemaker, an up- 
holsterer, or a printer. But, unfor- 
tunately, all these different trades and 
professions, though perfectly aware 
that their skill is confined to their own 
peculiar line of life, and that they are 
altogether incompetent to judge of 
the merits of other professions or 
workmanship, conceive themselves 

erfectly qualified to exercise the 
Fanstioiy, or judge of the conduct of 
statesmen—a profession requiring ten 
times more study than all the handi- 
erafts in the island put together, and 
at least as much patient assiduity and 
application as the sciences either of 
law or medicine. 

No one thinks, in civilized or ra- 
tional society, of proclaiming the prin- 
ciple of self-clothing, or self-farnish- 
ing of houses ; and every body knows, 
that the attempt to make every man 
hisown doctor or lawyer, soon becomes 
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the most prolific source of profit to the 
apothecary or attorney ; but, unfor- 
tunately, the principle of self-govern- 
ment is thought to be applicable to 
the public concerns of the state; all 
men are supposed by nature to be 
born ready-made legislators; and the 
most complicated and difficult subject 
of human study is held to be capable 
of instant acquisition by every person 
who can read a newspaper. 

It is in this fatal delusion that the 
true cause of the present disastrous 
state of our finances is to be found. 
The Reform Bill has practically 
vested the administration of affairs, 
and especially of the financial concerns 
of the nation, in the masses of the 
people; and Schedule A. having 
effectually closed the gates in future 
against the whole race of professional 
and real informed statesmen, the go- 
vernment has had no alternative but 
to live on from day to day, without 
ever looking to the future, and to 
bring forward such measures only 
as were likely at the moment to prove 
acceptable to the people, without the 
slightest regard to their ultimate ef- 
fects, or the permanent advantage 
of the state. On no other principle 
is it possible to account for the facts, 
that while in 1816, at the close of a 
war of two-and-twenty years duration, 
we had a sinking fund of thirteen 
millions annually to apply to the re- 
duction of debt, we have now, after 
five-and-twenty years of profound 
peace, and the duplication of all our 
national resources, not only no sink- 
ing fund at all, but an actual deficit 
of a million sterling annually. Is this 
a sample of the capacities of the 
masses for the great duties of self- 
government? Is this a proof of the 
great foresight and sagacity of popular 
administration? If these are to be 
taken as a specimen of the results 
of the great democratic changes of 
the present day, they are certainly 
more disheartening than any that their 
bitterest enemy ever ventured to pre- 
dict. 
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annually have been repealed since the 
battle of Waterloo, of which thirty. 
eight millions were remitted by the 
Tory Governments, from 1815 to 1831, 
and about seven millions by the Whig 


administration since that time. Now, 
what was required to have kept up the 
sinking fund at a proper level, and to 
have rendered Great Britain at this 
moment almost disburdened of public 
debt? Nothing but to have kept on 
about ten millions of indirect taxes 
above the expenditure. Such a sum, 
steadily applied with its growing interest 
to the reduction of debt, would have 
been now paying off nearly thirty mil- 
lions a-year, and we would already have 
paid off above four hundred millions of 
the public debt. What was requisite 
to have attained this great and all-im- 
portant object? Nothing but to have 
kept on the duties on beer, spirits, in- 
habited houses, and foreign wines. The 
aggregate of these taxes, the repeal of 
which has produced no sensible benefit 
to the community, is above ten millions 
sterling a-year.* So far from either the 
comforts or moral habits of the people 
being injured by such taxes being kept 
on, it may safely be affirmed that both 
would have been greatly improved. 
The inordinate passion for intoxication 
would not have taken so fatal a hold as 
it has now done of the working classes, 
because ardent spirits would not have 
been placed so completely within their 
reach; and, while their innocent and 
substantial comforts would have been 
unimpaired, not only would the national 
burdens have now been reduced toa 
comparative trifle, but all branches of 
industry would have been sustained and 
vivified, by the public securities being 
permanently kept above par. All these 
incalculable benefits have now been lost, 
and the nation reduced, after five-and- 
twenty years of peace, to the verge of 
insolvency, not from any real deficiency 
of funds to put the finances in the most 
flourishing condition, but from these re- 
sources having been thrown away by 
successive statesmen, in consequence of 
clamour raised by the Whigs and Li- 





* Annual Malt and Hides, repealed 1822, 
Rum and British Spirits repealed 1826, 
Beer, Hides, and Sugar, repealed 1830, 


House Duty, repealed 1834, 
Foreign Wines, repealed 1825, 


—Parliamentary Paper, 14th June, 1833. 
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Nearly forty-five millions of taxes 
berals, and the culpable habit of look- 
ing to nothing but present popularity 
and the means of getting over the exist- 
ing session of parliament. 

We do not deny that the Tory Ad- 
ministrations, from 1815 to 1830, must 
stand responsible to posterity for some 
share of the blame, in consequence 
of the deep wounds which they in- 
flicted on the sinking-fund, and the 
enormous repeal which they made of 
indirect taxes, from the desire to obtain 
temporary popularity without any re- 
gard to ultimate consequences. But 
what we rest upon is this, that it was the 
clamour for economy and reduction of taxr- 
ation raised by the Whigs, and re-echoed 
by the whole Liberal and democratic 
party throughout the country for the 
last thirty years, which drove the Tory 
Government into these ruinous con- 
cessions; and, therefore, that it is the 
Whig party, and the principle of self- 
government, which is really responsible 
for all the disastrous changes which 
have now rendered the debt a hopeless 
burden, and landed the nation in almost 
admitted insolvency. The Whigs are 
very willing now to blame the Tories 
for giving way to the loud and almost 
universal cry for reduction of taxation, 
raised by them from 1820 to 1830, and 
for yielding to which they at the time 
praised the liberal Tory ministers to the 
very skies. But the justice of history 
will dispel the illusion, and hold the 
Whig party responsible for the whole 
of these reductions, which originated in 
the clamour which they raised, just 
as it will hold the principle of self: go- 
vernment and the Reform Bill respon- 
sible for the present woeful condition 
of the finances and hopeless state of the 
public debt. 

The Whig advocates will doubtless 
reply, that great part of the public debt 
which has grown up under their ad- 
ministration, has been owing to the 
twenty millions which was paid as a 
compensation to the West Indian 
proprietors. But here, again, the 
same difficulty occurs; and this burden 
is found to be directly owing to the 
delusive principles of the same political 
party. Who was it that raised the cry 
for instant negro emancipation, and cut 
short the slow and safe progress of 
natural restoration to liberty, and pre- 
cipitated, in three years, a change 
which could hardly have been safely 
accomplished in three centuries ? Who 
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but the Whigs, who used that as a 
stalking-horse whereon to carry on 
their assaults against the Tory Admini- 
strations, and went on, year after year, 
inflaming the minds of the people by 
exaggerated representations of the evils 
of servitude, and the blessings of liberty 
to savage man, till at last they worked 
the nation up to a perfect paroxysm of 
philanthropic fervour and benevolent 
Insanity, until in an evil hour the 
fatal act was consummated, and the 
ruinous gift of immediate freedom was 
conferred upon eight hundred thousand 
Africans, not yet reclaimed from savage 
life, and wholly unfit to receive it? 
It won’t do for the Whigs, therefore, 
to endeavour now to escape from the 
responsibility of their own deeds, and 
to throw the blame of the present dis- 
astrous condition of the country upon 
their political opponents. History has 
recorded their efforts, and they must 
abide the consequences. They de- 
stroyed the sinking fund by the cla- 
mour which they raised against in- 
direct taxes which injured no one, and 
therefore they are responsible for the 
present burden of the public debt; they 
destroyed the old constitution, and 
therefore they are responsible for all 
the weakness and imbecility of the one 
which they have substituted in its 
room ; they destroyed slavery in the 
West Indies, and therefore they are 
responsible for all the burdens and dis- 
asters consequent upon premature 
emancipation of the negroes ; they de- 
stroyed the Protestant constitution of 
the empire, and therefore they are re- 
sponsible for all the blessings of 
O'Connell and his tail, and the raising 
of a fierce cry for a dismemberment of 
the empire by the faction who practi- 
cally rule the government. 

If any additional proof were want- 
ing of the total ruin to the financial 
prospects of the empire, which has 
arisen from the ascendency given to the 
masses, and the ruinous principle of self- 
government, it would be found in the 
extraordinary step regarding the Post- 
Office, which Government have deem- 
ed it necessary to adopt in the last 
session of Parliament. The sums re- 
ceived from the Post-Office, in the 
year ending 5th January 1839, were 
L.2,531,217, of which the net profit, 
after deducting the charges of collec- 
tion, was L.1,656,953. Every body 
knows, that although the nation has 
enjoyed five-and-twenty years of al- 
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most uninterrupted peace, yet the po- 
litical horizon is now in almost every 
quarter overshadowed with clouds, and 
that nothing short of a miracle can 
preserve the continuance of these pa- 
cific relations for any considerable 
time longer. We have recently had 
a fierce civil warin Canada—the West 
Indies are in such a state of discon- 
tent as to require a large force, civil 
and military, for their protection—a 
gigantic and most costly war has been 
commenced in the East Indies, and 
the British arms carried up into the 
heart of Asia—the chances of a cone 
test both in the Baltic and Mediterrae 
nean are hourly increasing—while the 
turbulent state of the country, excited 
by the experienced failure of the Re- 
form Bill, has rendered it painfully ap- 
parent that a large increase of our 
domestic force is unavoidable. The 
effect of these approaching difficulties 
is already felt in the admitted excess 
of L.950,000 of expenditure last year 
above the income. And yet, with 
such a bankrupt exchequer, and such 
enormous charges staring us in the 
face, this is the moment that Govern- 
ment have thought fit to throw away 
at least a million a-year by the sub- 
stitution of a penny for the ordinary 
postage, and thereby rendered it a 
matter of perfect certainty that in the 
next, and probably in every succced- 
ing year, the annual deficiency will be 
two millions sterling ! 

So prodigal and ‘culpable a waste of 
public money as this, at such a time, 
and with such necessity for a surplus 
revenue existing, from so many concur- 
ring dangers, is perhaps unparalleled in 
the history of the world, and can be 
explained on no other principle than 
this, that the ascendency given to the 
masses by the Reform Bill has ren- 
dered any thing like a systematic or 
real government impracticable in the 
country, and that the wretched admi- 
nistration which has arisen out of the 
confusion it produced, has no other 
resource but to barter a few months of 
lingering existence against the present 
solvency and ultimate independence of 
the empire. 

Sir Robert Peel declared, in his 
place in the House of Commons, that 
even if he stood alone, , he would pro- 
test in the loudest manner against this 
uncalled-for and ruinous dilapidation 
of the public income; and that he 
would rather retire altogether from 


public life, and spend the next thirty 
years in retirement, than lend the sup- 
port of his name, in any shape, to a 
measure so ruinous to the present secu- 
rity, and fatal to the ultimate public 
credit of the country. Lord Mel- 
bourne said, on the same subject, in 
the House of Lords, that the experi- 
ment was undoubtedly a very danger- 
ous one, and that he really did not 
know how the deficiency which would 
be occasioned in the public revenue was 
to be made up; but that the people 
were impatient for the reduction, and 
he supposed it was necessary to yield 
to their wishes. These two declara- 
tions may be regarded as tests of the 
old and new race of statesmen—of 
those who governed the country in 
times past, and those who are governed 
by it in times present. There is no 
one declaration of Sir Robert Peel's 
for which we so highly honour him, or 
which will go so far to redeem his 
character from the imputation of un- 
due yielding to popular clamour, which 
attached to the earlier parts of his po- 
litical career. He may now see what 
are the consequences of conciliation 
and concession, and of the vain attempt 
to disarm democratic hostility by an- 
ticipating its wishes, or yielding to 
its demands. Better, far better for 
the Conservative party to remain for 
years out of power, than to tarnish 
their reputation by any further con- 
cessions to a ceaseless demand for a 
reduction of taxation, which is as in- 
tent upon present gain as it is blind to 
ultimate ruin. The night is far spent, 
the morning is athand. They may rely 
upon it the period is not far distant, 
when this total disregard of the future, 
which has characterised all the Govern- 
ments of Great Britain since 1830, will 
land the nation in some grievous pub- 
lic calamity ; and that when that period 
does arrive, the light will at once break 
in upon a benighted people, and the 
storm of indignation which will fall 
on the heads of those who have been 
instrumental in bringing about such 
misfortunes will be irresistible, The 
passport to public favour will then be, 
not to have supported but resisted these 
ruinous reductions; and the nation, 
taught by the experience of suffering, 
will regard as her only true friends, 
those who had the courage to oppose 
them wher they were wrong, and dis- 
regard their censure when it arose 
from ignorance. is 
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TEN THOUSAND A-YEAR! 


Part I. 


Fortuna, sevo leta negotio, et 
Ludum insolentem ludere pertinax, 
Transmutat incertos honores, 
Nune mihi, nunc alii benigna. 
Laudo manentem: si celeres quatit 
Pennas, resigno que dedit, et mea 
Virtute me involvo, probamque 
Pauperiem sine dote quero. 
Hor, Cakm. Lib. iii. 29. 


[ To the Editor of Blackwood’s Magazine. 


Sin,—If you should be so well satisfied with this, the first part of a short 
series of papers, as to’ insert it in your far-famed Magazine, not having 
been deterred from perusing it by the frank avowal that its writer is utterly 
“to fortune and to fame unknown,” he will gladly transmit you the remainder 
of the series, as you may desire. If, on the contrary, it should not come up to 
your mark, your courtesy will, he is sure, induce you to return him the MS., 
addressed as beneath, to be left at Mr Cadell’s in the Strand, where the writer 
will call for it, after the appearance, without this paper, of your November 





Number.—Z. 





» near London, 14th July, 1839. 


*,* Our correspondent, whose modest note we have taken the liberty of 
printing above, as we received it, will, we trust, in good time, send us Part 
II.; and also enable us to communicate with him confidentially.—C. N.] 





Asout ten o’clock one Sunday 
morning, in the month of July 183-, 
the dazzling sunbeams which had for 
many hours irradiated a little dismal 
back attic in one of the closest courts 
adjoining Oxford Street, in London, 
and stimulated with their intensity 
the closed eyelids of a young man 
lying in bed, at length awoke him. 
He rubbed his eyes for some time, to 
relieve himself from the irritation he 
experienced in them ; and yawned and 
stretched his limbs with a heavy sense 
of weariness, as though his sleep had 
not refreshed him. He presently cast 
his eyes on the heap of clothes lying 
huddled together on the backless 
chair by the bedside, and where: he 


had hastily flung them about an hour ° 


after midnight ; at which time he had 
returned from a great draper’s shop 
in Oxford Street, where he served 
as ashopman, and where he had nearly 
dropped asleep after a long day's work, 
while in the act of putting up the 
shutters. He could hardly keep his 
eyes open while he undressed, short 
as was the time it took him to do'so; 
and on dropping exhausted into bed, 
there he had continued in deep un- 


broken slumber, till the moment at 
which he is presented to the reader, 
He lay for several minutes, stretching, 
yawning, and sighing, occasionally 
casting an irresolute- eye towards the 
tiny fireplace, where lay a modicum 
of wood and coal, with a tinder-box 
and a match or two placed upon the 
hob, so that he could easily light his 
fire for the purposes of shaving and 
breakfasting. He stepped at length - 
lazily out of bed, and when he felt his 
feet, again yawned and stretehed him- 
self, then he lit his fire, placed his bit 
of a kettle on the top of it, and re- 
turned to bed, where he lay with his 
eye fixed on the fire, watching the 
crackling blazeinsinuate itself through 
the wood and coal. Once, however, 
it began to fail, so he had to get up 
and assist it by blowing and bits of 
paper ; and it seemed in so precarious 
a state that he determined not again 
to lie down, but sit on the bedside, as 
he did with his arms folded, ready to 
resume operations if necessary. In 
this posture he remained for some time, 
watching his little fire, and listlessly 
listening to the discordant jangling of 
innumerable church-bells, clamorously 
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calling the citizens to their devotions. 
What passed through his mind was 
something like the following :— 

«“ Heigho!—Oh, Lord! —Dull as 
ditch water!—This is my. only holi- 
day, yet I don’t seem to enjoy it—the 
fact is, I feel knocked up with my 
week’s work.—Lord, what a life mine 
is, tobe sure! Here am I, in my eight- 
and-twentieth year, and for four long 
years have been one of the shopmen at 
Dowlas, Tag-rag, Bobbin and Com- 
pany'’s—slaving from seven o'clock in 
the morning till ten at night, and all 
for a salary of £35 a-year, and my 
board! And Mr Tag-rag is always 
telling me how high he’s raised my 
salary! Thirty-five pounds a-year is 
all I have for lodging, and appearing 
like a gentleman! Oh, Lord, it can’t 
last ; for sometimes I feel getting des- 
perate—such strange thoughts ! Seven 
shillings a-week do I pay for this 
cursed hole—(he uttered these words 
with a bitter emphasis, accompanied 
by a disgustful look round the little 
room)—that one couldn't swing a cat 
in without touching the four sides!— 
Last winter, three of our gents. (7. e. 
his fellow-shopmen) came to tea with 
me one Sunday night; and bitter cold 
as it was, we four made this d—d dog- 
holeso hot, we were obliged to open the 
window!— And as for accommoda- 
tions—I recollect I had to borrow two 
nasty chairs from the people below, 
who on the next Sunday borrowed my 
only decanter, in return, and, hang 
them, cracked it !—-Curse me, if this 
life is worth having! It’s all the very 
vanity of vanities, and no mistake! 
Fag, fag, fag, all one’s days, and— 
what for? Thirty-five pounds a-year, 
and ‘ no advance!’ Bah, bells! ring 
away till you’re all cracked !—Now 
do you think I’m going to be mewed 
up in church on this the only day out 
of the seven I’ve got to sweeten my- 
self in, and sniff fresh air? A pre- 
cious joke that would be !_ Whew !— 


after all, I'd as lieve sit here; for’ 


what's the use of my going out? Every 
body I see out is happy, excepting me, 
and the poor chaps that are like me !— 
Every body laughs when they see me, 
and know that I'm only a tallow-faced 
counter-jumper, for whom its no use 
to go out!—Oh, Lord! what's the 
use of being good-looking, as some 
chaps say I am?’’—Here he instinct- 
ively passed his left hand through a 
profusion of sandy-coloured hair, and 


cast an eye towards the bit of fractur- 
ed looking-glass that hung against the 
wall, and which, by faithfully repre- 
senting to him a by no means plain 
set of features (dispite the dismal hue 
of his hair) whenever he chose to 
appeal to it, had afforded him more 
enjoyment than any other object in the 
world for years. “ Ah, Lord! many 
and many’s the fine gal I’ve done my 
best to attract the notice of, while I 
was serving her in the shop,—that is, 
when I've seen her get out of a car- 
riage! There has been luck to many 
a chap like me, in the same line of 
speculation ; look at Tom Tarnish— 
how did he get Miss Twang, the rich 
piano-forte maker's daughter ?—and 
now he’s cut the shop, and lives at 
Hackney like a regular gentleman! 
Ah! that was astroke! But some how, 
it hasn’t answered with me yet: the 
gals don’t take! Lord, how I have set 
my eyes and ogled them—all of them 
don’t seem to dislike the thing—and 
sometimes they’ll smile, in a sort of 
way that says I’m safe—but ’tis no 
use, not a bit of it!—My eyes! catch 
me, by the way, ever nodding again to 
a lady on the Sunday, that had smiled 
when I stared at her while serving 
her in the shop—after what happened 
to me a month or two ago in the Park! 
Didn't I feel like damaged goods, just 
then! But, it’s no matter, women are so 
different at different times!|—Verylikely 
I mismanaged the thing. —By the way, 
what a precious puppy of a chap the 
fellow was that came up to her at the 
time she stepped out of her carriage to 
walk a bit! As for good looks—cut 
me to ribbons”—another glance at 
the glass—“no; I an’t afraid there, 
neither—but,—heigh-ho!—I suppose 
he was, as they say, born with a golden 
spoon in his mouth, and had never so 
many thousand a-year, to make up to 
him for never so few brains! He was 
uncommon well dressed though, I 
must own. What trowsers! — they 
stuck so natural to him, he might have 
been bern in them. And his waist- 
coat, and satin stock—what an air! 
And yet, his figure was nothing very 
out of the way! His gloves, as white 
as snow; I’ve no doubt he wears a 
pair of them a day—my stars! that’s 
three and sixpence a-day, for don’t I 
know what they cost?—Whew! if I 
had but the cash to c on that sort 
of thing !—And when he'd seen her 
into her carriage—the horse he got 
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on!—and what a tip-top groom—that 
chap’s wages, I'll answer for it, were 
equal to my salary!" Here was a 
long pause. ** Now—just for the fun 
of the thing, only suppose luck was to 
befal me. Say somebody was to leave 
me lots of cash,—many thousands a- 
year, or something in that line! My 
stars! wouldn't I go it with the best 
of them!” Another long pause. 
‘“‘ Gad, I really should hardly know 
how to begin to spend it!—TI think, 
by the way, I'd buy a title to set off 
with—for what won’t money buy? 
The thing’s often done; there was a 
great biscuit baker in the city, the 
other day, made a baronet of, all for 
his money—and why shouldn’t 1?” 
He grew a little heated with the pro- 
gress of his reflections, clasping his 
hands with involuntary energy, as he 
stretched them out to their fullest ex- 
tent, to give effect to a very hearty 
yawn. “Lord, only think how it 
would sound! 


Siz Tirrcesat Tirmouse, Baronet. 


The very first place I’d go to, after 
I'd got my title, and was rigged out 
in Stulze’s tip-top, should be—our 
cursed shop, to buy a dozen or two 
pair of white kid. What a flutter 
there would be among the poor pale 
devils as were standing, just as ever, 
behind the counters, at Dowlas, Tag- 
rag, and Co.'s, when my carriage drew 
up, and I stepped intothe shop! Tag- 
rag would come and attend to me 
himself. No, he wouldn’t—pride 
wouldn’t let him. I don’t know, 
though: what wouldn’t he do to turn 
- a penny, and make two and ninepence 
into three and a penny. I shouldn't 
quite come Captain Stiff over him; 
but I should treat him with a kind of 
an air, too, as if—hem! how delight- 
ful!” A sigh and a pause. “ Yes, 
I should often come to theshop. Gad, 
it would be half the fun of my for- 
tune! And they would envy me, to 
be sure! How one should enjoy it! 
I wouldn’t think of marrying till—and 
yet I-wont say either ; if 1 get among 
some of them out and outers—those 
first-rate articles—that lady, for in- 
stance, the other day in the Park—I 
should like to see her cut me as she 
did, with ten thousand a-year in my 
pocket! Why, she’d be running after 
me, or there’s no truth in novels, 
which I’m sure there’s often a great 
dealin. Oh, of course, I might marry 
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whom I pleased. Who cculdn’t be 
got with ten thousand a-year?” An- 
other pause. ‘I should go abroad to 
Russia directly; for they tell me 
there’s a man lives there who could 
dye this hair of mine any colour I 
liked—egad ! I’d come home as black 
as a crow, and hold up my head as 
high as any of them! While I was 
about it, I'd have a touch at my eye- 
brows’’——Crash went all his castle. 
building, at the sound of his teakettle, 
hissing, whizzing, sputtering in the 
agonies of boiling over ; as if the in- 
tolerable heat of the fire had driven 
desperate the poor creature placed 
upon it, who instinctively tried thus 
to extinguish the cause of its anguish. 
Having taken it off and placed it upon 
the hob, and placed on the fire a tiny 
fragment of fresh coal, he began to 
make preparations for shaving, by 
pouring some of the hot water into an 
old tea-cup, which was presently to 
serve for the purposes of breakfast. 
Then he spread out a bit of crumpled 
whity-brown paper, that had folded up 
a couple of cigars which he had bought 
over-night for the Sunday’s special 
enjoyment—and which, if he supposed 
they had come from any place beyond 
the four seas, I imagine him to have 
been slightly mistaken. He placed this 
bit of paper. on the little mantel-piece ; 
drew his solitary, well-worn razor se- 
veral times across the palm of his left 
hand ; dipped his brush, worn within 
a third of an inch to the stump, into 
the hot water; presently passed it 
over so much of his face as he intended 
to shave ; then rubbed on the damp 
surface a bit of yellow soap—and in 
less than five minutes Mr Titmouse 
was ashaved man. But mark—don’t 
suppose that he had performed an‘ex- 
tensive operation. One would have 
thought him anxious to get rid of 
as much as possible of his abomina- 
ble sandy-coloured hair— quite the 
contrary. Every hair of his spread- 
ing whiskers was sacred from the touch 
of steel; and a bushy crop of hair 
stretched underneath his chin, coming 
curled out on each side of it, above his 
stock, like two little horns, or tusks, 
An imperial—i.e. a dirt-coloured tuft 
of hair, permitted to grow perpendi- 
cularly duwn the under lip of puppies 
—and a pair of promising mustachios, 
poor Mr Titmouse had been compelled 
to sacrifice some time before, to the 
tyraupical whimsies of his yulgar em- 
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ployers, Messrs Dowlas and Tag-rag, chains, looking exceedingly stylish— 
who imagined them not to be exactly especially coupled with a span-new 
suitable appendages for counter-jump- satin stock which henext buckled round 
ers. So that it will be seen that the his neck. Having put on his bright 
space shaved over on this occasion was __ boots, (without, I am sorry tosay, any 
somewhat circumscribed. This ope- stockings,) he carefully insinuated his 
ration over, he took out of his trunk legs into a pair of white trowsers, for 
an old dirty-looking pomatum pot. the first time since their last washing 3 
A little of its contents, extracted on and what with his short straps and 
the tips of his two fore fingers, he high braces, they were so tight that 
stroked carefully into his eye brows; you would have feared their bursting, 
then spreading some on the palms of if he should have sat down hastily. 
his hands, he rubbed it vigorously 1 am almost afraid that 1 shall hardly 
into his stubborn hair and whiskers be believed, but it is a fact, that the 
for some quarter of an hour; and then next thing that he did was to attach 
combed and brushed his hair into half a pair of spurs to his boots :—but, to 
a dozen different dispositions—so fas- be sure, it was not impossible that he 
tidious in that matter was Mr Tit- might intend to ride during the day. 
mouse. Then he dipped the end ofa Then he put on a queer kind of under 
towel into a little water, and twisting waistcoat, which in fact was only a 
it round his right fore-finger, passed oll-collar of rather faded pea-green 
it gently over his face, carefully avoid- silk, and designed to set off a very 
ing his eyebrows, and the hair at the fine flowered damson-coloured silk 
top, sides, and bottom of his face, waistcoat ; over which he drew a mas- 
which he then wiped with a dry cor- sive mosaic-gold chain, (to purchase 
ner of the towel ; and no further did which he had sold a serviceable silver 
Mr Tittlebat Titmouse think it neces- watch,) which had been carefully 
sary to carry his ablutions. Had he wrapped up in cotton wool; from 
been able to “ see himself as others which soft depository, also, he drew 
saw him,” in respect of those neglected 1s RING, (those must have been sharp 
regions which lay somewhere behind eyes that could tell, at a distance, and 
and beneath his ears, he might not pos. in a hurry, that it was not diamond,) 
sibly have thought it superfluous toir- which he placed on the stumpy little 
rigate them with a little soap and finger of his red and thick right hand 
water; but, after all, he knew best; —and contemplated its sparkle with 
it might have given him cold: and exquisite satisfaction. Having pro- 
besides, his hair was very thick and ceeded thus far with his toilet, he sat 
long behind, and might perhaps con- down to his breakfast, spreading the 
ceal any thing that was unsightly. shirt he had taken off upon his lap, 
Then Mr Titmouse drew from under- to preserve his white trowsers from 
neath the bed a bottle of Warren’s spot or stain—his thoughts alternating 
**incomparableblacking,” andacouple between his late waking vision and his 
of brushes, with great labour and purposes for the day. He-had no 
skill polishing his boots up to a butter, having used the last on the 
wonderful point of brilliancy. Ha- preceding morning; so he was fain 
ving washed his hands, and replaced to put up with dry bread—and very 
his blacking implements-under the dry and teeth-trying it was, poor fel- 
bed, he devoted a few moments to oie eee his eye lit on his ring ! Hav- 
ing about three tea-spoonfuls of coffee, “ing swallowed two cups of his guasi- 
(asit was styledonthepaperfromwhich coffee, (eugh! such stuff!) he resumed 
he took, and in which he had brought _ his toilet, by drawing out of his other 
it—whereas it was, in fact, chicory.) trunk his blue surtout, with embossed 
Then he drew forth from bis trunk a_ silk buttons and velvet collar, and an 
calico shirt, with linen wristbands and outside pocket in the left breast. Hav- 
collars, which had been worn only ing smoothed down a few creases, he 
twice since its last washing—?. ¢. on put it on :—then, before him the little 
the preceding two Sundays—and put vulgar fraction of a glass, he stood 


it on, taking great care not torumple twitching about the collar, and sleeves,. 


a very showy front, containing three and front, so as to make them sit well ; 


little rows of frills ; in the middle one concluding with a careful elongation 


of which he stuck three “ studs,” con- of the wrist-bands of his shirt, so as to 
nected together with two little gilt showtheir whiteness gracefully beyond 
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the cuff of his coat-sleeve—and he 
succeeded in producing a sort of white 
boundary line between the blue of his 
coat-sleeve and the red of his hand. 
At that useful member he could not 
help looking with a sigh, as he had 
often done before—for it was not a 
handsome hand. It was broad and 
red, and the fingers were thick and 
stumpy, with very coarse deep wrin- 
kles at every joint. His nails also 
were flat and shapeless ; and he used 
to be continually gnawing them till 
he had succeeded in getting them 
down to the quick—and they were a 
sight to set a Christian’s teeth on edge. 
Then he extracted from the first-men- 
tioned trunk a white pocket handker- 
chief—an exemplary one, that had 
gone through four Sundays’ show, 
(not usé, be it understood,) and yet 
was capable of exhibition again. A 
pair of sky-coloured kid gloves next 
made their appearance; which, how- 
ever, showed such bare-faced marks 
of former service as rendered indis- 
pensable a ten-minutes’ rubbing with 
bread crumbs. His Sunday hat, care- 
fully covered with silver-paper, was 
next gently removed from its well- 
worn box—ah, how lightly and deli- 
cately did he pass his smoothing hand 
round its glossy surface! Lastly, he 
took down a thin black cane, with a 
gilt head, and full brown tassel, ‘from 
a peg behind the door—and his toilet 
was complete. Laying down his cane 
for a moment, he passed his hands 
again through his hair, arranging it 
so as to fall nicely on each side be- 
neath his hat, which he then placed 
upon his head, with an elegant incli- 
nation towards the left side. He was 
really not bad-looking, in spite of his 
sandy-coloured hair. His forehead, 
to be sure, was contracted, and his 
eyes were of a very light colour, and 
a trifle too protuberant ; but his mouth 
was rather well-formed, and being 
seldom closed, exhibited very beautiful 
teeth ; and his nose was of that de- 
scription which generally passes for a 
Roman nose. His countenance wore 
generally a smile, and was expressive of 
—self-satisfaction ; and surely any ex- 
pression is better than none at all. As 
for the slightest trace of intellect in it, 
I should be misleading the reader if I 
were to say any thing ofthe sort; He 
was about five feet five inches in height, 


‘and rather atrong iy set, with a little 
8 


tendency to round shoulders :—but his 
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limbs were pliant, and his motions 
nimble. , 

Here you have, then, Mr Tittle- 
bat Titmouse to the life—certainly 
no more than an average sample of - 
his kind; but as he is to go through 
a considerable variety of situation and 
circumstance, I thought you would 
like to have him as distinctly before 
your mind’s eye as it was in my power 
to present him. Well—he put his 
hat on, as I have said; buttoned the 
lowest two buttons of his surtout, and 
stuck his white pocket handkerchief 
into the outside pocket in front, as 
already mentioned, disposing it so 
as to let a little of it appear above 
the edge of the pocket, with a sort of 
careful carelessness—a graceful con- 
trast to the blue; drew on his gloves; 
took his cane in his hand; drained the 
lastsad remnant in his coffee-cup; and, 
the sun shining in the full splendour 
of a July noon, and promising a glo- 
rious day, forth sallied this poor fel- 
low, an Oxford Street Adonis, going 
forth conquering and to conquer! 
Petty finery without, a pinched and 
stinted stomach within ; a case of Back 
versus Belly, (as the lawyers would 
say,) the plaintiff winning in a canter! 
Forth sallied, I say, Mr Titmouse, 
down the narrow, creaking, close stair- 
case, which he had not quitted before 
he heard exclaimed from an opposite 
window, “ My eyes! an’t that aswell!” 
He felt how true the observation was, 
and that at that moment he was some- 
what out of his element ; so he hurried 
on, and soon reached the great broad 
street, apostrophized by the celebrated 
Opium-Eater, with bitter feeling, 
as—‘ Oxford Street !—stony-hearted — 
step-mother! Thou that listenest to the 
sighs of orphans, and drinkest the 
tears of children.” Here, though his 
spirits were not just then very buoy- 
ant, the poor dandy breathed more 
freely than when he was passing 
through the nasty crowded court 
(Closet Court) which he had just 
quitted.. He passed and met hundreds 
who, like himself, seemed released for 
a precious day’s interval from intense 
toil and miserable confinement during 
the week ; but there were not many 
of them who had any pretensions to 
vie with him in elegance of appear- 
ance—and that was a /uzury! Who 
could do justice to the air with which 
he strutted along! He felt as happy, 
poor soul, in his little ostentation, as 
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his Corinthian rival in tip-top turn- 
~ out, after twice as long, and as anx- 
ious, and fifty times as expensive, 
preparations for effective public dis- 
play! Nay, my poor swell was greatly 
the superior of such an one as I have 
alluded to. Titmouse did, to a great 
degree, bedizen his back at the expense 
of his belly ; whereas, the Corinthian 
exquisite, too often taking advantage 
of station and influence, recklessly 
both satiates his appetite within, and 
decorates his person without, at the 
expense of innumerable heart-aching 
creditors. Ido not mean, however, 
to claim any real merit for Titmouse 
on this score, because I am not sure 
how he would act if he were to be- 
come possessed of his magnificent 
rival’s means and opportunities for the 
perpetration of gentlemanly frauds on 
a splendid scale. But we shall per- 
haps see by and by. He walked 
along with leisurely step; for haste 
and perspiration were vulgar, and he 
had the day before him. Observe the 
careless glance of self-satisfaction with 
which he occasionally regarded his 
bright boots, with their martial ap- 
pendage, giving out a faint tingling 
sound as he heavily trod the broad 
flags; his spotless trousers, his tight 
surtout, and the tip of white hand- 
kerchief peeping accidentally out in 
front! A pleasant sight it was to be- 
hold him in a chance rencontre with 
some one genteel enough to be recog- 
nised—as he stood, resting on his left 
leg ; his left arm stuck upon his hip; 
his right leg easily bent outwards ; 
his right hand lightly holding his ebon 
cane, with the gilt-head of which he 
occasionally tapped his teeth ; and his 
eyes, half-closed, scrutinizing the face 
and figure of each “ pretty gal” as 
she passed! This was indeed Haprt- 
NEss, as far as his forlorn condition 
could admit of his enjoying it. He 
had no particular object in view. A 
tiff over-night with two of his shop- 
mates had broken off a party which 
they had agreed the Sunday preceding 
in forming, to go to Greenwich on the 
ensuing Sunday; and this little cir- 
cumstance a little soured his temper, 
depressed as were his spirits before. 
He resolved to-day to walk straight on, 
and dine somewhere a little way out 
of town, by way of passing the time 
till four o’clock, at which hour he in- 
tended to make his appearance in Hyde 
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Park, “ to see the fashions,” which was. 
his favourite Sunday occupation. 

His condition was, indeed, forlorn 
in the extreme. To say nothing 
of his prospects in life—what was 
his present condition? A shopman, 


with £35 a-year, out of which he had ~ 


to find his clothing, washing, lodging, 
and all other incidental expenses—his 
board being found him by his em- 
ployers. He was five weeks in arrear 
to his landlady—a corpulent old ter- 
magant, whom nothing could have 
induced him to risk offending, but his 
overmastering love of finery; for I 
grieve to say, that this deficiency had 
been occasioned by his purchase of 
the ring he then wore with so much 
pride. How he had contrived to 
pacify her—lie upon lie as he must 
have had recourse to—I know not. 
He was in debt, too, to his poor 
washerwoman in six or seven shillings 
for nearly a quarter’s washing ; and 
owed five times that amount to a little 
old tailor, who, with huge spectacles 
on his nose, turned up to him, out of a 
little cupboard which he occupied in 
Closet Court, and which Titmouse had 
to pass whenever he went to or from 
his lodgings, a lean, sallow, wrinkled 
face, imploring him to “ settle his 
small account.” All the cash in hand 
which he had to meet contingencies be- 
tween that day and quarter-day, which 
was six weeks off, was about twenty- 
six shillings, of which he had taken 
one for the present day’s expenses ! 
Revolving these somewhat dis- 
heartening matters in his mind, he 
passed easily and leisurely along the 
whole length of Oxford Street. No 
one could have judged from his dressy 
appearance, the constant smirk on his 
face, and his confident air, how very 
miserable that poor dandy was; but 
three-fourths of his misery were oc- 
casioned by the impossibility he felt of 
his ever being able-to indulge in his 
propensities for finery and display. 
Nothing better had he to occupy his 
few thoughts. He had had only a 
plain mercantile education, as it is 
called, 7. e. reading, writing, and 
arithmetic: beyond a very moderate 
acquaintance with these, he knew no- 
thing whatever ; not having read more 
than a ‘few. novels, and plays, and 
sporting newspapers. Deplorable, 
however, as were his circumstances— 
* Hope springs eternal in the human breast,” 
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And probably, in common with most 
who are miserable from straightened 
circumstances, he often conceived, and 
secretly relied upon, the possibility of 
an unexpected change for the better : 
he had heard and readof extraordinary 
cases of Luck. -Why might he not be 
one of the Lucky? A rich girl might 
fall in love with him—that was, poor 
fellow! in his consideration, the least 
unlikely way of luck’s advent; or 
some one might leave him money ; or 
he might win a prize in the lottery ;— 
all these, and other accidental modes of 
getting enriched, frequently occurred 
to the well-regulated mind of Mr 
Tittlebat Titmouse; but he never 
once thought of determined, unweary- 
ing industry and perseverance in the 
way of his businéss conducing to such 
a result. 

Is his case a solitary one?—Dear 
reader, you may be unlike poor Tittle- 
bat Titmouse in every respect except 
one! 

On he walked towards Bayswater ; 
and finding it was yet early, and con- 
sidering that the farther he went from 
town the better prospect there was of 
his being able, with little sacrifice of 
appearanees, to get a dinner consistent 
with the means he carried about with 
him, viz. one shilling, he pursued 
his way a mile or two beyond Bays- 
water, and, sure enough, came at 
length upon a nice little public-house 
on the roadside, called the Squaretoes 
Arms. Very tired, and quite smo- 
thered with dust, he first sat down in 
a small back room to. rest himself; 
and took the opportunity to call for a 
clothes-brush and shoe-brush, to re- 
lieve his clothes and boots from the 
heavy dust uponthem. Having thus 
attended to his outer man, as far as 
circumstances would permit, he be- 
thought himself of his inner man, 
whose cravings he satisfied with a 
pretty substantial mutton-pie and a 
pint of porter. This fare, together 
with a penny to the little girl who 
waited on him, cost him tenpence ; 
and having somewhat refreshed him- 
self, he began to think of returning to 
town. Having lit one of his two ci- 
gars, he sallied forth, puffing along 
with an air of quiet enjoyment. Din- 
ner, however humble, seldom fails, 
especially when accompanied by a fair 
draught of good porter, in some consi- 
derable degree to tranquillize the ani- 
mal spirits; and that soothing effect 
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began soon to be experienced by Mr 
Titmouse, The sedative cause he 
erroneously considered to be the cigar 
he was smoking; whereas in fact the 
only tobacco he had imbibed was from 
the porter. But, however that might 
be, he certainly returned towards town 
in a far calmer and even more cheer. 
ful humour than that in which he had 
quitted it an hour or two before, 

As he approached Cumberland 
Gate, it wanted about a quarter to- 
five; and the Park might be said to 
be at its acme of fashion, as far as that 
could be indicated by asluggish stream 
of carriages, three and four a- breast— 
coroneted panels in abundance—no- 
ble and well-known equestrians of both 
sexes, in troops—and some thousand 
pedestrians of the same description. 
So continuous was the throng of car- 
riages and horsemen, that Titmouse 
did not find it the easiest matter in the 
world to shoot across to the footpath 
in the minor circle. That, however, 
he safely accomplished, encountering 
no more serious mischance than the 
subdued “ D—n your eyes!” ofa 
groom, between whom and his master 
Mr Titmouse had presumed to inter- 
vene. What a crowd of elegant wo- 
men, many of them young and beau- 
tiful, (who but such, to be sure, would 
become, or be allowed to become, pe- 
destrians in the Park ?) he encounter- 
ed, as he slowly sauntered on, all of 
them obsequiously attended by bril- 
liant beaux ! Lords and ladies were here 
manifestly as plentiful as plebeians 
in Oxford Street. What an enchant- 
ed ground !—How delicious this soft 
crush and flutter of aristocracy! Poor 
Titmouse felt his utter insignificance. 
Many a sigh of dissatisfaction and 
envy escaped him; yet he stepped 
along with a tolerably-assured air, 
looking every body he met straight in 
the face, and occasionally twirling 
about his little cane with an air which 
seemed to say—‘* Whatever opinion 
you may form of me, I have a very 
good opinion of myself.” Indeed, 
was he not as much a man—an Eng- 
lishman—as the best of them? What 
was the real difference between Count 
Do-’em-all and Mr Tittlebat Tit- 
mouse? Only that the Count had dark 
whiskers, and owed more money than 
Mr Titmouse’s creditors could be per- 
suaded to allow him to owe! Would 
to Heaven—thought Titmouse—that 
any one tailor would — him, as 
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half-a-dozen had patronised the Count! 
If pretty ladies of quality did not dis- 
dain a walking advertisement of three 
er four first-rate tailors, like the 
Count, why should they turn up their 
noses at an assistant in an extensive 
wholesale and retail establishment in 
Oxford Street, conversant with the 
qualities and prices of the most beau 
tiful articles of female attire? Lean- 
ing against the railing in a studied at- 
titude, and eyeing wistfully each gay 
and fashionable equipage, with its often 
lovely, and sometimes haughty enclo- 
sure, as it rolled slowly past him, Mr 
Titmouse became more and nore con+ 
vinced that the only real distinction 
between mankind was that effected 
by money. Want of money alone had 
placed him in his present abject po- 
sition. Abjectindeed! By thegreat folk, 
who were passing him on all sides, he 
felt, well-dressed as he believed himself 
to be, that he was no more noticed 
than as if he had been a pismire, a 
blue-bottle fly, or a black beetle ! -He 
looked, and sighed—sighed, and looks 
ed—looked, and sighed again, inakind 
of agony of vain longing. While his 
only day in the week for breathing 
fresh air, and appearing like a gentle- 
man in the world, was rapidly draw- 
ing to a close, and he was beginning 
to think of returning to the dog-hole 
he had crawled out of in the morning, 
and the shop for the rest of the week 3 
the great, and gay, and happy folk 
he was looking at, were thinking of 
driving home to dress for their grand 
dinners, and to Jay out every kind of 
fine amusement for the ensuing week, 

and that was the sort of life they led 
every day in the week. He heaved 
a profound sigh. At that moment a 
superb cab, with a gentleman in it 
dressed in great elegance, and with a 
very keen and striking countenance, 
came up with a cab of still more ex- 
quisite structure and appointments, in 
which sate a young man, evidently of 
consequence; very handsome, with 
splendid mustachios; perfectly well- 
dressed ; holding the reins and whip 
gracefully in hands glistening in straw- 
coloured kid gloves—and between the 
two gentlemen ensued the following 
low-toaed colloquy, which it were to 
be wished that every such sighing sim- 
pleton (as Titmouse must, I fear, now 
appear to the reader) could have over- 
heard. 

« Ah, Fitz!" said the former-men- 
tioned gentleman to the latter, who 
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blushed scarlet when he perceived who 
had addressed him—“ When did you 
return to town ?” 

‘ Last night only.” 

* Enjoyed yourself, I hope ?” 

“ Pretty well—but—i1 suppose 
you~" 

“ Sorry for it,” interrupted the first 
speaker in a lower tone, perceiving the 
vexation of his companion ; “ but can’t 
help it, you know.” 

« When ?” 

« To-morrow at nine. Monstrous 
sorry for it—’pon my soul, Fitz, you 
really must look sharp, or the thing 
won't go on much longer.” 

“ Must it be, really ?” enquired the 
other, biting his lips—at that moment 
kissing his hand to a very beautiful 
girl, who slowly passed him in a co- 
roneted chariot—‘ must it really be, 
Joe?” he repeated, turning towards 
his companion a pale and bitterly. 
chagrined countenance. 

‘* Poz, ‘pon my life. Cage clean, 
however, and not very full i: 

« Would not Wednesday?——” en+ 
quired the other, leaning forward to- 
wards the former speaker's cab, and 
whispering with an air of intense ear- 
nestness. “ The fact is, I’ve engage- 
ments at C-——’s on Monday and 
Tuesday nights with one or two 
country cousins, and I may be in a 
condition—eh ? you understand ?” 

His companion shook his head dis- 
trustfully. 

“‘ Upon my word and honour as a 
gentleman, it’s the fact!” said the 
other, in a low vehement tone. 

‘* Then —say Wednesday, nine 
o'clock, a.m. You understand? No 
mistake, Fitz !"’ replied his companion, 
looking him steadily in the face as he 
spoke. 

«* Nome—hononr !”— After a pause 
—« Who is it?” 

His companion took a slip of paper 
out of his ‘and im a whisper 
read from it ‘Cabs, harness, &c., 
L.4197, 10s.” 

“A villain! It's been of only eight- 
een months’ standing,’ interrupted the 
other, in an indignant mutter. 

“* Between ourselves, he %s rather a 
sharp hand. Then, I’m serry to say 
there’s a detainer or two I have hada 
hint of Fa 

‘‘ D—n their souls !” exclaimed the 
other, with an expression of mingled 
disgust, vexation, and hatred; and 
adding, “ Wednesday—nine’’—drove 








off, a picture of tranquil enjoyment, _ 
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I need hardly say that he was a 
fashionable young spendthrift, and the 
other a sheriff's officer of the first 
water—the, genteelest beak that ever 
was known or heard of—who had been 
on the look-out for him several days, 
and with whom the happy youngster 
was doomed to spend sdme consider- 
able time at a cheerful residence in 
Chancery Lane; bleeding gold at every 
pore the while ;—his only chance of 
avoiding which, was, as he had truly 
hinted, an honourable attempt on the 
purses of two hospitable country cou- 
sins, in the meanwhile, at C "s! 
And if he did not succeed in that en- 
terprise, so that he must go to cage, 
he lost the only chance he had had for 
some time of securing an exemption 
from such annoyance, by entering 
Parliament to protect the liberties of 
the people—an eloquent and resolute 
champion of freedom in trade, reli- 
gion, and every thing else; and an 
abolitionist of every thing, including, 
especially, negro slavery and impri- 
sonment for debt—two exeerable vio- 





lations of the natural rights of man-~ 


kind. 

But we have, for several minutes, 
lost sight of the admiring Titmouse. 

*¢ Why,” thought he, * am I thus 
spited by fortune ?—The only thing 
she’s given me is—nothing !_D—n 
every thing!” exclaimed Mr Tit- 
mouse aloud, at the same time start- 
ing off, to the infinite astonishment of 
an old peer, who had-been for some 
minutes standing leaning against the 
railing, close beside him, who was 
master of a magnificent fortune, “ with 
all appliances and means to boot ;” 
with a fine grown-up family, his eldest 
son and heir having just gained a 
Double First, and promising wonders; 
many mansions in different parts of 
England ; exquisite taste and accom- 
plishment ; the representative of one 
of the oldest families in England; 
but who at that moment lothed every 
thing and every body, including him- 
self, because the minister had that day 
intimated to him that he could not 
give him a vacant riband, for which 
he had applied; unless he could com- 
mand two more votes in the Lower 
House, and which at present he saw 
no earthly means of doing. Yes, the 
Earl of Cheviotdale and Mr Tittlebat 
Titmouse were both miserable men ; 
both had been hardly dealt with by 
fortune ; both were greatly to be 


| pitied ; “and both quitted the Park, 
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about the same time, with a decided 
misanthropic tendency. A 
Mr Titmouse walked along Picea- 
dilly with a truly chapfallen and dig. 
consolate air. He almost felt dissatis. 
fied even with his personal appear- 
ance. Dress as he would, no one 
seemed to care a curse for him; and, 
to his momentarily jaundiced eye, he 
seemed equipped in only second-hand 
and shabby finery—and then he was 
really such a poor devil. Do not let 
the reader suppose that this was an 
unusual mood with Mr Titmouse. 
No such thing. Like the Irishman 
who “ married a wife for to make him 
un-aisy ;”” and also not unlike the moth 
that will haunt the brightness that is 
her destruction; so poor Titmouse, 
Sunday after Sunday, dressed himself 
out as elaborately as he had done on 
the present occasion, and then always 
betook himself to the scene he had 
just again witnessed, and which onée 
again had excited only those feelings 
of envy, bitterness, and despair, which 
I have been describing; and whieh; on 
y such occasion, he experienced 
with, if possible, increased inten- 
sity. 
What to do with himself till it was 
time to return to his cheerless lodg- 
ings he did not exactly know; so he 
loitered along at a snail’s pace. He 
stood for some time staring at the 
passengers, their luggage, the coaches 
they were ascending and alighting 
from, and listening to the strange — 
medley of coachmen’s, guards’, and 
porters’ vociferations, and passengers’ 
greetings and leave-takings—always 
to be observed at the White Horse 
Cellar. Then he passed along, tilla 
street row, near the Haymarket; at- 
tracted his attention and interested 
his feelings ; for it ended in a regular 
set-to between two watermen attached 
to the adjoining coach-stand. Here 
he conceived himself looking on with 
the easy air of a swell ; and the ordin- 
ary penalty (paying for his footing) 
was attempted to be exacted from 
him ; but he had nothing to be picked 
out of any of his pockets except that 
urider his very nose, and which con- 
tained his white handkerchief. This 
over, he struck into Leicester Square, 
where, (he was in luck that night,) 
hurrying up to another crowd at the 
farther end, he found a man preaching 
with infinite energy. Mr Titmouse 
looked on, and listened for two or 
three minutes with apparent interest ; 
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and then, with a countenance in which 
pity struggled with contempt, mut- 
tered, loud enough to be heard by all 
near him, “ poor devil !” and walked 
off. He had not proceeded many 
steps, before it occurred to him that 
a friend—one Robert Huckaback, 
much such another one as himself— 
lived in one of the narrow, dingy 
streets in the neighbourhood. He 
determined to take the chances of his 
being at home, and if so, of spending 
the remainder of the evening with 
him. Huckaback’s quarters were in 
the same ambitious proximity to hea- 
ven as his own; the only difference 
being, that they were a trifle cheaper 
and larger. He answered the door 
himself, having only the moment 
before returned from Ais Sunday’s 
excursion, —i.e. the Jack Straw’s 
Castle Tea-Gardens, at Highbury, 
where, in company with several of his 
friends, he had “ spent a jolly after- 
noon.” He ordered in a glass of 
negus from the adjoining public- 
house, after some discussion, which 
ended in an agreement that he should 
stand treat that night, and Titmouse 
on the ensuing one. As soon as the 
negus arrived, accompanied by two 
captain’s biscuits, which looked so 
hard and hopeless that they would 
have made the nerves thrill within 
the teeth that attempted to masticate 
them, the candle was lit—Hucka- 
back handed a cigar to his friend ; 
both began to puff away, and chat- 
ter pleasantly concerning the many 
events and scenes of the day. 

«* Any thing stirring in to-day's 

“Flash?” enquired Titmouse, as his 
eye caught sight of a copy of that 
able and interesting Sunday news- 
paper, which Huckaback had hired 
for the evening from the -news-shop 
on the ground-floor of his lodgings. 
i “ Not knowing, can’t say,” answered 
his friend, removing his cigar with his 
right hand, and then, with closed eyes 
and inflated cheeks, he very slowly 
ejected the smoke which he had last 
inhaled, and rose and took down the 
paper from the shelf. 

‘* Here’s a mark of a beastly porter- 
ae that’s been set upon it, by all that’s 

oly! It’s been at the public. house! 
Too bad of Mrs Coggs to send it me 
up in this state!” said he, handling it 
as though its touch were contamina- 
tion. —“ Faugh! how it stinks!” 

«* What a horrid beast she must be!” 
exclaimed Titmouse, in like manner 
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expelling his mouthful of smoke. But, 


since better can’t be had, let’s hear 
what news is in it. D——e, it’s. the 
only paper published, in ,my opinion, 
that’s worth reading! Any fights a- 
stirring?” 

** Haven’t come to them yet,” re- 
plied Huckaback, fixing his feet on 
another chair, and drawing the candle 
closer to the paper. ‘ It says, by the 
way, that the Duke of Dunderhead is 
certainly making up to Mrs Thumps, 
the rich Nightman’s widow ;—a pre- 
cious good hit that, isn’t it? You know 
the Duke’s as poor as a rat!” 

** Oh! that's no news. It will quite 
set him up—and no mistake. Seen 
the Duke, ever?” 

“ Ye—es! Oh, several times !”— 


This was a lie, and Tittlebat knew: 


that it was, 

«‘ D——d good-looking, I suppose ?” 

‘© Why-——middling; I should say 
middling. Know some that needn't 
fear to compare with him—eh! Tittle- 
bat ?”—and Huckaback winked archly 
at his friend. . 

«* Ah, ha, hal—a pretty joke! But 
come, that's a good chap !—You can’t 
be reading both of them at once— 
give us the other sheet, and set the 
candle right betwixt us !|—Come, fair's 
the word!” 

Huckaback, thus appealed to, did as 
his friend requested; and the two 
friends read and smoked for some min- 
utes in silence. 

«* Well—I shall spell over the ad- 
vertisements now,” said Titmouse; 
‘‘there’s a pretty lot of them—and 
I've read every thing else—precicus 
little there is, here, besides !~So, here 
goes !_One may hear of a prime situ- 
ation, you know—and I’m quite sick 
of Dowlas’!” 

Another interval of silence ensued. 
Huckaback was deep in the details of 
a trial for murder; and Titmouse, af- 
ter having glanced listlessly over the 
entertaining first sheet of advertise- 
ments, was on the point of laying down 
his half of the paper, when he sud- 
denly started in his chair, and stam. 
mered— 

‘* Hollo !—hollo !~Why—” 

*¢ What’s the matter, Tit ?—eh ?” 
none Huckaback, greatly astonish- 
ed. 

For a moment Titmouse made no 
answer, but fixed his eyes intently on 
the paper, which began to rustle in his 
trembling hands. What occasioned 


this eloquent outbreak, with its subsey 
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quent agitation, was the following ad- 
vertisement. 

«© Next or Kin—Important.—The 
next of kin, if any such there be, of 
Gabriel Tittlebat Titmouse, formerly 
of Whithaven, cordwainer, and who 
died somewhere about the year 1793, 
in London, may hear of something of 
the GREATEST POSSIBLE IMPORTANCE 
to himself, or herself, or. themselves, 
by immediately communicating with 
Messrs Quirk, Gammon, and Snap, 
solicitors, Saffron Hill. No time is to 
be lost. 9th July 183-.—The third 
advertisement.” 

‘* By George! Here is a go!” ex- 
claimed’ Huckaback, almost as much 
flustered. 

*“* We aren’t dreaming, Hucky—are 

we?” enquired Titmouse, his eyes 
still glued to the newspaper. 
_ “No—by George! Never was 
either of us fellows so precious wide 
awake in our lives before! that I'll 
answer for!” Titmouse sate still and 
silent, and turned very pale. 

“Read it up, Huck!—Let’s hear 
how it sounds, and then we shall be- 
lieve it !” 

Huckaback read it aloud. 

“It sounds like something, don’t 
it?” enquired Titmouse, his colour a 
little returning. 

‘* Uncommon !—lIf this isn’t some- 
thing, then there’s nothing in any thing 
any more!” 

‘«* No !—now, do you really think 
so?” said Titmouse, seeking further 
confirmation than he had yet derived 
from his senses of sight and hearing. 

I do, by ! What a go it is! 
—Well, my poor old mother used to 
say, ‘depend on it, wonders never will 
cease ;’ and curse me, if she ever saida 
truer word!” 

Titmouse again read over the ad- 
vertisement; and then relighting his 
fragment of cigar, puffed earnestly, in 
silence, for some moments. 

‘* Such things never happens to such 
a poor devil of a chap as me!” ex- 
claimed Huckaback, with a sigh. 

** What is in the wind, I wonder?” 
muttered Titmouse. 

« Who knows—hem !—who knows 
—But now, really——” he paused, 
and once more read over the pregnant 
paragraph.“ It can’t—no, it can’t 
be ===” 

‘‘ What, Tit? what can’t be?” 
interrupted Huckaback eagerly. 

“ Why, I've been? thinking—but 
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a cursed hoax of the chaps in the pre- 
mises at Dowlas’?”’ 

‘*Bo!—Is there any of ’em flush 
enough of money to do the thing? 
And how should they think it would 
ever come to be seen by you ?— Then, 
besides, there isn’t a chap among them 
that could come up to the composing a 
piece of composition like that—no, 
not for all a whole year’s salary—there 
isn’t by George!” 

«© Ah! I don’t know,” said Tit- 
mouse, doubtfully, «* But—honour!— 
do you really now think there’s any 
thing in it?” 

‘© IT do—hanged if I don't, Tit!’ 
was the sententious answer. 

** Tol de rol, de rol, de rol, de rol, 
diddl’em daddl’em — bough!” almost 
shouted Titmouse, jumping up, snap- 
ping his fingers, and dancing about in 
a wild ecstasy, which lasted for at least 
a minute. 

‘‘Give me your hand, Hucky,” 
said he, almost breathlegs “If lam 
a made man—tol de rol, lol de rol, lol 
de rol, lo!—you see, Huck!—if I 
don’t give you the handsomest breast- 
pin you ever saw! Nopaste! real dia- 
mond !—Hurrah! I will, by jingo!” 

Huckaback grasped and squeezed 
his hand. “ We've always been friends, 
Tit—haven’t we?” said he, affection- 
ately. 

‘© My room won't hold me to-night!” 
continued Titmouse; ‘I’m sure it 
won't. I feel as if I were swelling all 
over. _I’ll walk the streets all night: 
Icouldn’t sleep a wink forthe life of me. 
I'll walk about till the shop opens. 
Oh, faugh! how nasty! Confound 
the shop, and Dowlas, Tag-rag, (espe- 
cially Tag-rag,) and every thing, and 
every bodyin it! Thirty-five pounds 
a-year! See if I won’t spend as much 
in cigars the first month !” 

“Cigars! Isthat your go? Now; 
I should take lessons in boxing, to be- 
gin with. It’s a deuced high thing, 
you may depend upon it, and you 
can’t be fit company for swells with- 
out it, Tit!” 

«* Whatever you like, whatever you 
like, Hucky! I’m sorry to say it, but 
how precious lucky that my father and 
mother’s dead, and that 1’m an only 
child—too-ra-laddy, too-ra-laddy !” 
Here he took such a sudden leap, that 
I am ashamed to say he split his trow- 
sers very awkwardly, and that so- 
bered him for a moment, while they 
made arrangements for cobbling it up 
as well as might be, with a needle and 
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thread which Huckaback always had 
by him. 

« We're rather jumping in the dark 
a-bit, aren’t we, Tit?” enquired Huck- 
aback, while his companion was re- 
pairing the breach. “ Let’s look what 
it all means—here it is." He read it 
all aloud again—“ greatest possible im- 
portance’’—what canit mean? Why 
the deuce couldn't they speak out 
plainly ?” 

«: What! in a newspaper? Lord, 
Hucky ! how many Titmouses would 
start up on all sides, if there isn’t 
some already! I wonder what ‘great- 
est possible importance’ can mean, 
now !” 

« Some one’s left you an awful lot 
of money, of course.” 

«It's too good to be true.” 

‘«¢ Or you may have made a smite ; 
you a’n’t such a bad-looking fellow, 
when you're dressed as you are now.” 
Mr Titmouse was quite flustered with 
the mere supposition, and also looked 
as sheepish as his features could ad- 
mit of. 

«‘ E-e-e-eh, Hucky ! how ve-ry silly 
you are!" he simpered. 

«Or you may be found out heir to 
some great property, and all that kind 
of thing. But when do you intend to 
go to Messrs-What’s-their-name? I 
say, the sooner the better. Come, 
you've stitched them well enough, 
now; they'll hold you till you get 
home ; but I'd take off my straps, if I 
was you. Why shouldn’t we go to 
these gents now? Ah, here they are 
—Messrs Quirk, Gammon, and Snap, 
solicitors.” 

**] wonder if they're great ones? 
Did you ever hear of them before ?” 

«Haven't I! Their names is al- 
ways in this same paper ; they are con- 
tinually getting people off out of all 
kinds of scrapes.” 

«But, my dear fellow — Saffron 
Hill. — Low that; low, ‘pon my 
soul! Never was near it in my 
life.” 

s¢ But they live there to be near 
the thieves. Lud, the thieves couldn’t 
do without em! But what's that to 
you? You know ‘a very dirty ugly 
toad has often got a jewel in his belly,’ 

’ go Shakspeare or some one says. Isn’t 
enough for you, Tit, if they can make 
good their advertisement? Let’s off, 
Tit—let’s off, I say; for you mayn’t 
be able to get there to-morrow—your 
gE Aa !——” 

*~-& My employers! Do you think, 
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Hucky, I'm going back: to business 
after this ?” g 

‘*Suppose it all turns out moon- 
shine.” 

** Lord, but I won’t suppose it! It 
makes me sick to think of nothing 
coming of it!—Let’s go off at once, 
and see what's to be done!" 

So Huckaback put the newspaper 
in his pocket, blew out the candle, and 
the two started on their important er- 
rand. It was well that their means 
had been too limited to allow of their 
indulging to a greater extent than a 
glass of port-wine negus (that was 
the name under which they drank the 
‘*publican's port”—i. e. a decoction of 
oak bark, logwood shavings, and a little 
brandy) between them; otherwise, 
excited as were the feelings of each of 
them by the discovery of the evening, 
they must in all probability have been 
guilty of some piece of extravagance 
in the streets. As it was, they talked 
very loudly as they went along, and 
in a tone of conversation pitched a 
little too high for their present circum- 
stances, however in unison it might 
be with the expected circumstances of 
one of them. 

In due time they reached the resi- 
dence of which they were in search. 
It was a large house, infinitely supe- 
rior to all its dingy neighbours; and 
on a bright brass-plate, a yard long at 
least, and a foot wide, stood the awe- 
inspiring words, ** Quirk, Gammon, 
& Snap, Soricrrors.” 

** Now, Tit,” whispered Huckaback, 
after they had paused fora second or 
nS noe for it-—pluck up a sperrit 
—ring 1” 

«* |—I—feel all of a sudden uncom- 
mon funky—I think that last cigar of 
yours wasn’t——” 

“Stuff, Tit—ring! ring away! 
Faint heart never wins!” 

** Well, it must be done; so—here 
goes, at any rate!” and with a short 
nervous jerk he caused a startling 
clatter within, which was so distine- 
tively audible without, that both of 
them instinctively hemmed, as if to 
drown the noise which was so much 
greater than they had expected. In 
a very few moments they heard some 
one undoing the fastenings of the door, 
and the gentlemen looked at one 
another with an expression of mingle 
expectation and apprehension.” ; 
little old woman at length ) 
before them with a candle inh 
band... <.-.: mie et ue 
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Who yon?" Pp colaioet, 
omuatiiy. ¢ * APP eG 
« Is this Méssra—Cwhat is it, Huck? 


Oh! Messrs Quirk & Co's. ?” en- 
quired Titmouse, tapping the end of 
iis cane against his chin, with a des- 
perate effort to appear at his ease. 

“Why, where are your eyes? I 
should think you might have seen 
what was wrote on this here plate—it’s 
large enough, one could have thought, 
ta be read by them as can read!” 
What's your business?” 

“‘We want—Give us the paper, 
Hucky”—he added, addressing his 
companion, who produced it in a mo- 
ment; and Titmouse would have pro- 
ceeded to possess the old woman of all 
his little heart, when she cu: him short 
by saying, snappishly—*“ They aren’t 
none on ’em in ; nor never is on Sun- 
days—so you'll just call to-morrow, if 
you wants ‘em. What’s your names?” 

‘Mr Tittlebat Titmouse,” an- 
swered that gentleman, with a very 
particular emphasis on every syllable. 

“ Mr Who?” exclaimed the old wo- 
man, opening her eyes, and raising her 
hand tothe back of herear. Mr Tit- 
mouse repeated his name more loudly 
and distinetly, — 

** Tippetitippety !—what’s that ?” 

* No, no!” exclaimed Titmouse, 
peevishly ; I said, Mr Tit-el-bat 
Titmouse !— Will that suit ?” 

** Tick-a-tick-a-tick. Well, gra- 
cious! if ever I heard such a name. 
Oh!—I seel—you’re making a fool 
of me! Get off, or I'll call a constable 
in. Get along with you, you couple 
of puppies! Is this the way——” 

* I tell you,” said Mr Huckaback, 
* that this gentleman’s name is Mr 
Tittabat Titmouse; and you'd better 
take care what you're at, old woman, 
for we've come on business of wital 
consequence.” 

‘I dare say it'll keep till to-mor- 
row.” 

The friends consulted for a moment, 
and then Titmouse asked if he might 
go in and write a letter to Messrs 
Quirk? - 

« No,” said she; ** how do I know 
who you are? There’s a public-house 
close by, where you may write what 
you like, and bring it here, and they'll 
get it the first thing in the morning. 
So that’s what you may take away 
with you !"—with which the complai- 
s ant old janitrix shut the door in their 
fuces. © ae 
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in it,” said Titmouse, despondingly, 
to his friend—both of them remaining 
rooted to the spot. 

“ Oudacious old toad!’ muttered 
Huckaback, indignantly. 

‘* If there was any thing in it,” said 
Titmouse, with a deep sigh, “ they 
must have made a deal of talk about 
it in the house; and this old thing mus¢ 
have heard my name often enough. 
It ain’t so common a name, is it?” 

‘“¢ I_I own I don’t half like thelooks 
of it,” replied his friend, putting. his 
newspaper into his pocket again ; but 
we'll try if we can't write a letter to 
sound ‘em, and so far take the old crea- 
ture’s advice. Here’s the public-house 
she told us of. Come, let's see what's 
to be done.” 

Titmouse, greatly depressed, fol- 
lowed his friend ; and they soon pro- 
vided themselves with two glasses of 
stout, and implements for writing. 
That they made good use of their time 
and materials, let the following epistle 
prove. It was their joint composition, 
and here is an exact copy of it:— 


To Messrs Quirk, Gammon, and 
Snap. 
Sir, 

“ Your Names being put in an Ad. 
vertisement in this present Sunday 
Flash, Newspaper of to Day's Date, 
Mr T. T. begs to inform your respect- 
able House I feel anxious to speak ~ 
with them on this truly interesting sub- 
ject, seeing it mentions the Name of 
Gabriel Tittlebat Titmouse, which two 
last Names of that Deceased Person 
my own name is, which I can any Day 
(as soon as possible) call and prove to © 
you, by telling you the Same, éruly. 
He being Engaged in Business during 
the week very close, (for the Present,) 
I hope that if they Have any thing 
particular to say to Him, they will 
write to Me without the least Delay, 
and please address T. T., at Dowlas 
and Co’s, No. 375, Oxford Street, 
Post- Paid, which will ensure its being 
duly Taken In by my Employers, and 
am 


3 
s¢ Gents, 
*¢ Yours obediently, 
6 TirTLEBAaT TirMousE. 


 P.S.—My Friend, that is with 
me writing This, (Mr Robert Hucka- 
back,) can prove who | am if Necessi- 
tated to do so. ae 
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to do the Liberal Thing if any thing 
suitable Turns up of it. 
“«T, T. 


( Sunday Evening, 9/7/183-. 

«“ Forgot to Say, I am the only 
Child of my Honoured Parents, who 
died ; before I knew them in Lawful 
Wedloc, and was 27 last Birth Day, 
Never having Seen your Advertise- 
ment till this Night, w®, if Necessary 
can prove.”) 


This perspicuous and truly elegant 
performance having been thrice sub- 
jected to the critical-examination of 
the friends, was then folded up, and 
directed to “* Messrs Quirk and Co.,” 
a great straggling wet wafer having 
been first put upon it. It was safely 
deposited, a few minutes afterwards, 
with the old woman of the house, and 
then the two West-End gentlemen 
hastened away from that truly ple- 
beian part of the town. Under four 
different gas-lights did they stop, take 
out the newspaper, and spell over the 
advertisement ; by which ingenious 
processes they at length succeeded in 
satisfying themselves that there was 
something in it. They parted, how- 
ever, with a considerable abatement 
of the excitement with which they 
had set out en their voyage of dis- 
covery. : 

Mr Titmouse did not, on reaching 
his room, take off “and lay aside his 
precious Sunday apparel with his 
accustomed care and deliberation. On 
the contrary, he peeled them off, as it 
were, and threw himself on the bed 
as quickly as possible, in order that 
he might calmly revolve the immense 
event of the day in his mind, which 
it had agitated like a stone thrown 
into a stagnant pool by the road-side. 
Oh, how restless was he!—not more so 
could he have been had he lain be- 
tween horse-hair sheets. He repeat- 
edly got up and walked two or three 
steps, which were all that his room 
admitted of, and then sunk into bed 
again—but not to sleep, till four or 
five o'clock ; having nevertheless to 
rise at half-past six, to resume his 
detested duties at Dowlas and Co’s., 
whose shop he assisted in opening at 
seven o'clock, as usual. When he 
and his shopmates were sitting to- 
gether at breakfast, he could not help 
letting out a little, vaguely and mys- 
- teriously, about “something that 


muight happen in the course of the 
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day ;” and thereby succeeded in satis- 
fying his companions that he expected 
the visit of a policeman, for some row 
he had been concerned in over night. 
Well, eight, nine, ten o’clock wore 
away heavily, and nothing transpired, 
alas! to vary the monotonous duties 
in which Mr Titmouse was engaged ; 
bale after bale, and package after 
package, he took down and put up 
again, at the bidding of pretty capri- 
cious customers; silk, satin, bomba- 
sins, crapes, muslins, ribands, gloves, 
he assisted in displaying and disposing 
of as usual; but it is certain that his 
powerful understanding could no 
longer settle itself, as before, upon 
his responsible and arduous duties. 
Every other minute, he cast a feverish 
furtive glance towards the door. He 
almost dropped, at one time, as a 
postman crossed from the opposite 
side of the street, as if to enter their 
shop—then passing on immediately, 
however, to the next door. Nota 
person, in short, entered the premises, 
that he did not scrutinize narrowly 
and anxiously, but in vain. No— 
‘buying and selling was the order of 
the day, as usual !—eleven o'clock 
struck, and he sighed. ‘ You don’t 
seem well,” said a pretty young 
woman, to whom, in a somewhat 
absent manner, he was exhibiting and 
describing the qualities of some cam- 
bric.  Oh—ye—es, uncommon !” 
he replied; ‘ never better, ma’am, 
than when so well employed !” accom- 
panying the latter words with what 
he conceived to be a very arch, but 
which was in fact a very impudent 
look at his fair customer. At that 
moment, a voice called out to him from 
the further end of the shop, near the 
door— Titmouse wanted!" 

*“* Coming !” he shouted, turning as 
white as the cambric heheld in hishands 
—which became suddenly cold and 
clammy ; while his heart went thump, 
thump, as he hastily exclaimed, to 
the astonished lady, * Excuse me, 
ma’am, if you please—Jones,” to the 
shopman next him, “ will you attend 
to this lady ?”” and he hastened whither 
he had been called, amidst a prevalent 
grin and “ hem!” from his compas 
nions on each side, as he passed along 
the shop, till he reached a middle- 
aged gentlemanly-looking person, 
anne near the door, pee bowed to 

im. 
“ Mr Titmouse?” enquired: the 
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« The same, sir, at your service,” 
replied Titmouse, trembling involun- 
tarily all over. The stranger slightly 
inclined towards him, and—still more 
slightly—touched his hat; fixing on 
him, at the same time, an inquisitive 
poneeenee eye that really abashed 

im. 

* You left—you favoured us by 
leaving a note at our office last night, 
addressed to Messrs Quirk, Gammon, 
and Snap ?” he enquired, lowering his 
voice to a whisper. 

« Yes, sir, hoping it was no” 

“ Pray, Mr Titmouse, can we be 
alone for about five or ten minutes ?” 

‘* [_-I—don’t exactly know, here, 
sir; I’m afraid—against the rules of 
the house—but—I'll ask. Here is Mr 
Tag-rag.— May I step into the cloak- 
room with this gentleman for a few 
minutes, sir?’’ he continued, address- 
ing his imperious employer, who, with 
a pen behind his. right ear, his left 
hand in his breeches pocket, and 
his right hand impatiently tweedling 
about his watch seals, had followed 
Titmouse, on hearing him enquired 
for in the manner I have described, 
and stood at a yard or two's dis- 
tance, eyeing the two with a fussy 
dissatisfied look, wondering what on 
earth any one could want with one of 
his young men. 

As Mr Tag-rag will-figure a little 
on my canvass by-and-by, I may as 
well here give the reader a slight 
sketch of that gentleman. He was 
about fifty-two years old; a great 
tyrant in his little way ; a compound 
of ignorance, selfishness, and conceit. 
He knew nothing on earth except the 
price of his goods, and how to: make 
the most of his business. He was of 
middle size, with a tendency to cor- 
pulence; and almost invariably wore 
a black coat and waistcoat, a white 
neck-handkerchief very firmly tied, 
and grey trowsers. He had a dull, 
grey eye, with white eyelashes, and 
no eyebrows ; a forehead that seemed 
ashamed of his face, it retreated so far 
and so abruptly back from it ; his face 
was pretty deeply pitted with the 
smallpox ; his nose—or rather sem- 
blance of a nose—consisted of two 
great nostrils looking at you—as it 
were, impudently—out of the middle 
of his face ; there was a perfect level 
space from cheekbone to cheekbone ; 
his whiskers, neatly and closely cut, 
eame in points to each corner of his 





_ mouth, which was a yery large, shape~ 


less, sensual-looking affair. This may 
serve, for the present, to give you an 
idea of the man who had contrived to - 
excite towards himself the hatred and 
contempt of every body over whom' he 
had any control. 

“ You know we never allow any 
thing of the sort,” was his short reply, 
in a very disagreeable tone and man- 
ner, to the modest request of Tit- 
mouse, as above mentioned. 

“‘ May I beg the favour of a few 
minutes’ private conversation with Mr 
Titmouse,” said the stranger, politely, 
“on a matter of the last importance 
to him?’ My name, sir, is Gammon, 
and I am a solicitor.” 

“ Why, sir,” answered Tag-rag, 
somewhat cowed by the calm and gen- 
tlemanly, but at the same time decisive 
manner of Mr Gammon—* it’s really 
very inconvenient, and decidedly 
against the rules of the house, for any 
of my young men to be absent on 
business of their own during my 
business-hours; but—I suppose— 
what must be, must be—I’ll give him 
ten minutes—and he'd better not stay 
longer,” looking significantly first at 
his watch, ‘and then at Titmouse, 
“It’s only for the sake of the other 
young men, sir. In a large establish- 
ment like ours, we're obliged, you 
know, sir,” &c., &c., &e., he added, 
in a low cringing tone, deprecatory of 
the contemptuous air with which he 


felt that Mr Gammon was regarding | 


him. That gentleman, with a slight 
bow, and a supercilious smile, pre- 
sently quitted the shop, accompanied 
by Titmouse. 

‘¢ How far do you live from this 
place, Mr Titmouse?” he enquired 


as soon as they had got into the street. 


‘Not four minutes’ walk, sir; but 
—hem!"—he was flustered at the 
idea of showing so eminent a person 
into his wretched room—* Suppose 
we were to step into this tavern here, 
sir—I dare say they’ve a room at our 
service . 

‘“‘ Pray, allow me to ask, Mr Tit- 
mouse,—have you any private papers 
—family writings, or things of that 
sort, at your rooms?” 

Titmouse seemed considering. 

«© J—I think I have, sir—one or 
two—but they're of no consequence.” 

‘¢ Are you a judge, Mr Titmouse ?” 
enquired Mr Gammon, with a smiles; 
‘¢ pray let us, my dear sir, at once to 
your rooms—time is very short 4 
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at these same insignificant papers of 
yours!" 

In less than two minutes’ further 
© time, Mr Gammon was sitting at Tit- 
*  mouse’s little rickety round table, at 


a his lodgings, with a sheet of paper, 


and his pens and portable inkstand be- 
fore him, asking him a number. of 
questions concerning his birth and 
family connexions, and taking down 
his answers very carefully — perhaps 
almost word for word. Mr Titmouse 
was quite surprised at the knowledge 
which Mr Gammon possessed of the 
family history of the Titmouses, As 
for papers, &c., Mr Titmouse suc- 
ceeded in producing four or five old 
letters and memoranda from the bot- 
tom of his trunk, and the fly-leaf of a 
bible of his father’s, which he did not 
recollect having opened before for very 
many years, and of which said entries, 
till pressed on the subject by Mr Gam- 
mon, he had been hardly even aware 
of the existence. With these several 
documents Mr Gammon was so much 
struck that he proposed to take them 
away with him, for better and more 
leisurély examination, and safer cus- 
tody, at their office ; but Mr Titmouse 
significantly hinted at his very recent 
acquaintance with Mr Gammon, who, 
he intimated, was at liberty to come and 


make exact copies of them whenever. 


he pleased, in his (Mr Titmouse’s) 
presence. 

«* Oh, certainly—yes,” replied Mr 
Gammon, slightly colouring at the 
distrust implied by this observation ; 
I applaud your caution, Mr Tit- 
mouse. By all means keep them, and 
most carefully ; because, (I do not say 
that they are,) but it is quite possible, 
that they may become rather valu- 
abie.”’ 

« Thank you, sir: and now, hop- 
ing you'll excuse the liberty, I should 
uncommonly like to know what all this 
means—what is to turn up out of it 
at all?” 

*‘ The law, my dear sir, is proverb- 
ially uncertain——” 

«Oh, Lord! but the law can give 
me a hint——”’ 

“ The law never hints,” interrupted 
Mr Gammon, impressively, with a 
bland smile. 

«* Well then, how did you come, sir, 
to know that there ever was such a 

- person as Mr Gabriel Titmouse? I 
suppose he is my great-uncle, and 
what can come from him if he was 


| only a bit of a shoemaker?” 
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* Ah, yes—exactly ; those are very 
interesting questions.” 

«« Yes, sir; and them and a great 
many more | was going to ask long 
go, but I saw you were——” 

‘* Sir, I perceive that we have posi- 
tively been absent from your place of 
business nearly an hour—your em. 
ployers will be getting rather impa- 
tient.” 

«« Meaning no offence sir—bother 
their impatience ; I’m impatient, I as- 
sure you, to know what all this means. 
Come, sir, see how openly I have told 
you every thing.” 

“ Why, certainly, you see, Mr Tit. 
mouse,”’ said Gammon, with an agree- 
able smile—(it was that smile of his 
that had been the making of Gam. 
mon)—*it is only candid in me to 
acknowledge that your curiosity is 
perfectly reasonable; and I see no 
difficulty in admitting that I have had 
a motive \ 

“ Yes, sir—and all that—JZ know, 
sir,”’—hastily interrupted Titniouse, 
but without irritating or disturbing the 

lacid speaker. 

«* And that we waited with some anx- 
iety forthe result of our advertisement.” 

« Ah, you can’t escape from that, 
you know, sir!” interposed Titmouse, 
with a confident air, 

“ But it is a maxim with us, my 
dear sir, never to be premature in any 
thing, especially when it may be very 
prejudicial ; you've really no idea, my 
dear Mr Titmouse, of the world of 
mischief that is often done by preci- 
pitancy in legal matters; and in the 
present step of the business—the pre- 
sent stage, my dear sir—I really do see’ 
it necessary not to—do any thing pre- 
mature, and without consulting my 
partners.” 

* Lord, sir!’ exclaimed Titmouse, 
getting more and more irritated and 
impatient as he reflected on the length 
of his absence from Dowlas & Co’s. 

** IT quite feel for your anxiety— 
so perfectly natural.” 

*‘ Oh, dear sir! if you’d only tell 
me the east bit_—_” 

«* If, my dear sir, I were to disclose 
just now the exact object we had in 
writing that advertisement in the 
papers——” 

‘© How did you come to know of it 
at all, sir? Come, there can’t be any 
harm.” 

‘“‘ Not the least, my dear sir, It 
was in the course of business—in the 
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‘ Ts it money that’s been left me— 
or—any thing of that sort?” 

“« It quite pains: me, I assure you, 
Mr Titmouse—I think, by the way” — 
added Gammon suddenly, as some- 
thing occurred to him of their pre- 
vious conversation, which he was not 
sure of—* you told me that that Bible 
was given you by your father. 

«¢ Oh yes, sir! yes—no doubt of it ; 
surely that can’t signify, seeing he’s 
dead, and I'm his only son?” asked 
Titmouse, quickly and eagerly. 

“Qh, ’tis only a circumstance—a 
mere circumstance; but in business, you 
know, Mr Titmouse, every little helps.” 

‘‘ Why, meaning no offence, sir, I 
can't abide being put off in this kind 
of way. See what I've told you— 
you’ ve told me nothing at all. 1 hope 
you haven't been only making me a 
cat’s-paw of? I hate being made a 
cat’s-paw of, sir!” 

‘¢ Gracious, Mr Titmouse! how can 
ydu imagine it? You are at this mo- 
ment the object of a considerable share 
of our anxiety———” 

‘¢ Not meaning it rudely, sir—please 
to tell me at once, plainly, am I to be 
the better for any thing you're now 
about ?” 

“That may or may not be, sir,” 
answered Gammon, in the same im- 
perturbable manner, drawing on his 

loves, and rising from his chair. “¢ In 
Justice to yourself, and other parties 
concerned yet 

** Oh! is any body to share in it?” 
exclaimed Titmouse, alarmedly. 

‘¢ I am sure,” said Gammon, smiling, 
‘that you will give us credit for con- 
sulting your best interests. We sin- 
cerely desire to advance them; and 
this matter occupies a good deal of our 
time and anxiety. It—it is really,” 
looking at his watch, ‘an hour since 
we quitted your place of business—I 
fear I shall get into disgrace with your 
employers, Will you favour us witha 
call at our office to-morrow night, when 
the business of the day is over? When 
do you quit at night ?” 

“« About a quarter to ten, sir; but, 
really—to-morrow night! Couldn’t I 
come to-night, sir ?” 

“‘ Not to-night, I fear, my dear sir. 
We have a very important engage- 
ment. Let us say to-morrow night, 
at a quarter past ten—shall we say 
that hour ?” 

“ Well, sir, if not before—yes—I'll 
be with you. But I must say——” 
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were by this time in Oxford Street 
again. ‘* Good-day, my dear sir— 





good-day—to-morrow night, as soon 
after ten as possible—eh? Good-by.” 
This was all that Mr Titmouse could® —~ 


get out of Mr Gammon, who, hailing 
a coach off the stand beside them, 
popped into it, and it was soon making 
its way eastward. What a miserable 
mixture of doubts, hopes, and fears, had 
Mr Gammon left Titmouse! He felt 
as if he were like a squeezed orange; 


he had told every thing he knew about ~ | 


himself, and got. nothing in return out 
of the smooth, imperturbable, impene. 
trable Mr Gammon, but empty civili- 
ties. —** Lord, Lord!” thought Tit- 
mouse, as Mr Gammon’s coach turned 
the corner; “what would I give to 
know half about it that that man 
knows! But, Mr Tag-rag! good gra- 
cious! what will he say? It’s struck 
twelve. I’ve been an hour away— 
and he gave me ten minutes! Sha‘n’t 
I catch it?” 

And he did. Almost the very first 
person he met, on entering the shop, 
was his respected employer, Mr Tag- 


rag, who, plucking his watch out of hig 4 
fob, and, looking furiously at it, mo. — 


tioned the trembling Titmouse to follow 
him to the further end of the long shop, 


where there happened to be then no ™ 


customers, ‘ 
‘Is this your ten minutes, sir, eh ?” 
«*T am sorry 
«“ Where the devil have you been, 
sir?” 





did not know——” 

«“ You didn’t know, sir! Who cares 
what you know, or don’t know? You 
know. you ought to have’been back 
fifty-five minutes ago, sir. You do 
sir! 
Don’t I pay for it, sir? 


T’ve not had such a thing happen this 
five years! Ill stop it out of your 
salary, sir.”’ 

Titmouse did not attempt to inter. 
rupt him. 

** What have you been gossiping 
about, sir?” 

‘* Something that he wanted to say 
to me, sir.” 


“* Impudence !—do you suppose I | 
don’t see yourimpertinence? I insist, — 


sir, in knowing what all this gossi 
ing with that fellow has been about ?” 


“ Then you won't know, sir,” rée- 4 
plied Titmouse, doggedly ; returning . 
to his usual station behigd the counter, 


2 





With that gentleman, sir, and I really 3 q 


Isn’t your time my property, sir? i 
An hour! 4 


in the middle of the day! My God! — 
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-« You won't !!” 

s No, sir, you sha’n’t know a single 
word about it.” 

«* Sha’n’t know asingle word about 
it! My God! Do you know whom 
you're talking to, sir? Do you really 
know who I am, sir ?—whom you are 
speaking to, sir?” 

“Mr Tag-rag, I presume, of the 
firm of Dowlas, Tag-rag, and Co.”— 
one or two of his companions near 

_ him, almost turned pale at the auda- 
_city he was displaying. 

« And who are you, sir, that dare 
to presume to bandy words with mg, 
sir?” enquired Tag-rag, quivering 
with rage. 

« Tittlebat Titmouse, at your ser- 
vice,” was the answer, in a glib tone, 
and with a sufficiently saucy air. 

-* You heard that, I hope?” en- 
quired Tag-rag, with forced calm- 
ness, of a pale-faced young man, the 
nearest to him. 

4 “* Ye—es,” was the meekly reluc- 
- tant answer. 

«* This day month you leave, sir!” 
said Mr Tag-rag, solemnly—as if 
conscious that he was passing a sort 
of sentence of death upon the pre- 
sumptuous delinquent. 

“Very well, Mr Tag-rag—any 
thing that pleases you pleases your 
humble servant. I will go this day 
month, and welcome—lI’ve long 
wishted_—_” 

« Then you sha’n'l leave, sir,” said 
Tag-rag, furiously. 

s* But I will, sir. You've given me 
Warning; and, if you haven't, now I 
give you warning,” replied Titmouse ; 
turning, however, very pale, and ex- 
periencing a certain sudden sinking of 

’ the heart—for this was a serious and 
most unlooked-for event, and for a 
while put out of his head all the agi- 

| tating thoughts of the last few hours. 
Poor Titmouse had enough to bear— 
what with the delicate raillery and 
banter of his accomplished compa- 
nions for the rest of the day, and the 
galling tyranny of Mr Tag-rag, who 
dogged him about all day, setting him 
about the most menial and troublesome 

‘ offices he could, and constantly saying 

mortifying things to him before cus- 

_ tomers, and the state of miserable sus- 
pense in which Mr Gammon had 

thought fit to leave him; I say that 
surely all this was enough for him to 
bear without having to encounter at 
night, as he did, on his return to his 
 Sodgings, his blustering landlady, who 
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vowed that if she sold him out and out 
she’d be put off no longer—and his 
pertinacious and melancholy tailor, 
who, with sallow unshaven face, told 
him of five children at home, all ill of 
the smallpox, and his wife in an hospi- 
tal—and he implored a payment on 
account. This sufferer succeeded in 
squeezing out ef Titmouse seven shil- 
lings on account, and his landlady ex- 
torted ten; which staved off a distress 
—direful word—for some week or two 
longer ; and so they left him in the 
possession of eight shillings, or so, to 
last till next quarter-day. He sighed 
heavily, barred his door, and sat down 
opposite his little table, on which was 
nothing but a solitary thin candle, and 
on which his eyes rested unconsciously, 
till the stench of it, burning right down 
in the socket, roused him from his 
wretched reverie. He then hastily 
threw off his clothes, and flung him. 
self on his bed, to pass a far more dis« 
mal night than he had known for years. 

He ran the gauntlet at Messrs Dow. 
las, Tag-rag, and Co.’s all Tuesday, 
as he had done on the day preceding. 
One should have supposed that when 
his companions beheld him persecuted 
by their common employer and mas« 
ter, whom they all equally hated, they 
would have made common cause with 
their suffering companion, or at all 
events given no countenance to his 
persecution; yet it was far otherwise. 
Without stopping to analyze the feel- 
ing which produced it, (and which the 
moderately reflective reader may easily 
analyze for himself if so disposed,) I 
am grieved to have to say, that when 
all the young men saw that Tag-rag 
would be gratified by their cutting poor 
Titmouse, who, with all his little vani- 
ties and emptinesses, had never offend- 
ed or injured any of them—they did 
so; and, when Tag-rag observed it, 
his miserable mind was more gratified 
with them by far than it had ever been 
before. He spoke to all of them with 
unusual blandness ; to the sinner, Tit« 
mouse, with augmented bitterness. 

A few minutes after ten o’clock that 
night, a gentle ringing at the bell of 
Messrs Quirk, Gammon, and Snap’s 
office, announced the arrival of poor 
Titmouse. The door was quickly 
opened by a clerk, who seemed in the 
act of quitting for the night. 

«* Ah—Mr Titmouse, I presume ?” 
he enquired, with a kind of deference 


in his manner that Titmouse had never’ 


been accustomed to. 











** The same, sir— Tittlebat Tit- 
mouse.” 

* Oh! allow me, sir, to conduct 
youin to Messrs Quirk, Gammon, and 
Snap, who are, 1 know, in expectation 
of seeing you. It is very rarely that 
they are here at so late an hour.” 
With this he led the way to an inner 
room, and opening a green-baize door 
in the further side of it, announced Mr 
Titmouse, and left him—sufficiently 
flustered. Three gentlemen were sit- 
ting at a large table, on which he saw, 
by the strong but circumscribed light 
of two large shaded candlesticks, were 
lying a great number of papers and 
parchments. The three gentlemen 
rose when he entered, and Mr Gam- 
mon came and shook hands with him. 

“Mr Titmouse, let me introduce 
you to Mr Quirk—(This was the se- 
nior partner, a short, stout, elderly 
gentleman, with a shining bald head 
and white hair, and sharp black eyes, 
and who looked very earnestly at him) 
—and Mr Snap—(this was the junior 
partner, having recently been pro- 
moted to be such after ten years’ ser- 
vice in the office of managing clerk ; 
he was about thirty, particularly well- 
dressed, slight, active, and with a face 
like a terrier—so hard, sharp, and 
wiry !—Mr Gammon himself was about 
forty, very genteel, with a ready bow, 
insinuating smile, and low tone of voice; 
his look, withal, acute and cautious.) 

‘A seat, Mr Titmouse,”’ said Mr 
Quirk, placing a chair for him, on 
which he sat down, they resuming 
theirs. - 

« Punctual, Mr Titmouse!” exclaim- 
ed Mr Gammon, with a smile; “more 
so than, I fear, you were yesterday, 
after our long interview, eh? Pray 
what did that worthy person, Mr Rag- 
bég, say, on your return ?” 

‘* Say, gents ?""—(he tried to clear 
his throat, for he spoke somewhat 
more thickly, and his heart beat more 
perceptibly, than usual)—* I’m ruined 
by it, and no mistake.” 

« Ruined! I’m sorry to hear it,” 
interposed Mr Gammon, with a con- 
cerned air. 

«I am, indeed, sir. Such a tower- 
ing rage as he has been in ever since ; 
and he's given me warning to go on 
the 10th of next month.” He thought 
he observed a faint smile flit over the 
faces of allthree. ‘ He has, indeed!” 

‘Dear me, Mr Titmouse—what 
eause did he allege for dismissing 


you?” keenly enquired Mr Quirk. 
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« Yes—" 

«¢ What?” 

“ Stopping out longer than I-was 
allowed, and refusing to tell him what — 
this gentleman and I had been talking | 
about.” 


«Don't think that'll do; sure it | 


wont!” briskly exclaimed Mr Snap; 
‘* no just cause, that,” and he jumped 
up, whisked down a book from the 
shelves behind him, and eagerly turned 
over the leaves. 

‘«‘ Never mind that now, Mr Snap,” 
said Mr Quirk, rather petulantly ; 
surely we have other matters to talk 
about to-night.” 

‘* Asking pardon, sir, but I think it 
does matter to me, sir,” interposed 
Titmouse ; “ for on the 10th of next 
month I’m a beggar—being next door 
to it now.” 

‘“*Not quite, we trust,” said Mr 
Gammon. 

“ But Mr Tag-rag said he'd make 
me as good as one.” 

«‘ That’s evidence to show malice,” 
again eagerly interjected Mr Sass 
who was again tartly rebuffed by Mr 
Quirk ; even Mr Gammon turning to- 
wards him with a surprised—* Really, 
Mr Snap!” 

«So Mr Tag-rag said he’d make 
you a beggar ?” enquired Mr Quirk, 

«¢ He vowed he would, sir!” 2 

«* Ha, ha, ha!” laughed Mr Quirk 
and Mr Gammon—but such a laugh! 


—not careless, or hearty, but subdued, 


and with a dash of deference in it. 

* Well—it perhaps may not signify 
much, by that time ;”” and he laughed ~ 
again, followed by the soft laugh of | 
Mr Gammon, and a kind of sharp | 
quick sound, like abark, from Mr Snap. 

«¢ But, gents, you'll excuse me if I 
say I think it does signify to me, and 
an’t any laughing matter! Without 
being rude, I’d rather come to busi- 
ness, if there’s any'to be done, without 
this laughing at me.” 

« Laughing at you! my dear sir,— 
no, no!” exclaimed ‘all three in a 
breath—“ laughing with you” said Mr 
Quirk!—By the time you mention, 

ou may perhaps be ableto laugh at Mr 
ces bens andevery body else, for ‘~. 

{[—* Why should we mince the mat- 
ter ?’ he whispered, in a low tone, to 
Mr Gammon, who nodded acquies- 
cence, and fixed his eyes earnestly on 
Titmouse. ] 

“T really think we are warrantedin 
preparing to expect by that time an — 
extraordinary change in your circum. 
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stances.” Titmouse began to tremble 
violently, and his hands were bedewed 
with a cold moisture.” 

«| hear, sir,’’ he murmured ; and he 
also heard a faint ringing in his ears. 

* In all human probability, Mr Tit- 
mouse,” continued Mr Quirk, himself 
a little excited with the important 
communication that trembled on the 
tip of his tongue, “ you will erelong 
be put into possession of somewhere 
about Ten Thousand a-year.” 

The words seemed to have struck 
Titmouse blind—as he saw nothing 
for some moments; then every thing 
seemed swimming around him, and 
he felt a sort of faintness or sickness 
stealing over him. They had hardly 
been prepared for their communica- 
tion’s affecting their visitor so power- 
fully. Mr Snap hastened out and in 
with a glass of water ; and the earnest 
attentions of the three soon restored 
Mr Titmouse to his senses. It was a 
good while, however, before he could 
appreciate the little conversation which 
they now and then addressed to him, or 
estimate the full importance of the 
astounding event Mr Quirk had just 
communicated. ‘* May I make free 
to ask for a little brandy and water, 
gents? I feel all over in a kind of 
tremble, said he, some half an hour 
afterwards.” 

« Yes—by all means, Mr Titmouse. 
Mr Snap, will you be kind enough to 
order Betty to bring in a glass of 
brandy and water from the Jolly 
Thieves, next door ?’’—Snap shot out, 
gave the order, and returned in a 
trice. The old woman, in a few 
minutes’ time followed, with a large 
tumbler of dark brandy and water, 

unite hot, for which Mr Gammon apo- 
Jogized, but Mr Titmouse said he pre- 
ferred it so—and soon addressed him- 
self to the inspiriting mixture. It 
quickly manifested its influence, re- 
assuring him wonderfully. As he sat 
sipping it, Messrs Quirk, Gammon, 
and Snap being engaged in an earnest 
conversation, of which he could under- 
stand little or nothing, he had leisure 
to look about him, and observed that 
there was lying before them a large 
sheet of paper, at which they all of 
them often and earnestly looked, filled 
with lines, so— 


with writing at the ends of each of 
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them, and ‘uni and square figures. 
When he saw them all bending over 
and scrutinising this mysterious ob- 
ject, it puzzled him (and many & 
better head than his has a pedigree 
puzzled before) sorely, and he began 
to suspect it was a sort of conjuring- 
paper !— 

“ I hope, gents, that paper’s all 
right—eh ?” said he, supported by the 
brandy, which he had nearly finished. 
They turned towards him with a smile 
of momentary surprise, and then— 

«« We hope so—a vast deal depends 
on it,” said Mr Quirk, looking over 
his glasses at Titmouse. Now what 
he had hinted at, as far as he could 
venture to do so, was a thought that 
glanced across his as yet unsettled 
brain, that there might have been in- 
voked more than mere earthly assist- 
ance; but he prudently pressed the 
matter no farther—that was all Messrs 
Quirk, Gammon, and Snap’s look out; 
he had been no party to any thing of 
the sort, nor would he, knowingly. 
He also observed the same sheets of 
paper written all over, which Mr 
Gammon had filled at his (Titmouse’s) 
room, the night before; and many 
new and more old- looking papers and 
parchments. Sometimes they ad- 
dressed questions to him, but found it 
somewhat difficult to keep his atten- 
tion up to any thing that was said to . 
him for the wild visions that were 
chasing one another through his heat- 
ed brain; the passage of which said 
visions was not a little accelerated by 
the large tumbler of brandy and water 
which he had just taken. 

«« Then, in fact,” said Mr Gammon, 
as the three simultaneously sat down, 
after having been for some time stand- 
ing poring over the paper before Mr 
Quirk. Tittlebatjs title accrued*in 
1818?” 

«« Precisely so,” said Mr Quirk em- 
phatically. 

“To be sure,” confidently added 
Snap ; who having devoted himself 
exclusively all his life to the sharpest 
practice of the common law as it is 
called, knew about as much of real 
property law as a snipe—but it 
would not do to appear ignorant, 
or taking no part in the matter, 
in the presence of the heir-at-law, and 
the future great client of the House. 

“Well, Mr Titmouse,” at length 
said Mr Quirk, laying aside his glasses | 

—* you are likely to be one of the 
luckiest men of your day! We may 
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be mistaken, but it 2 gone goer 
your right is clear, and has been clear 
these ten or twelve years, to the imme+ 
diate enjoyment of a very fine estate 
in the north of England, worth some 
£9000 or £10,000 a year, at the least !” 

«* You dont say so!” 

** We do, indeed; and are very proud 
and happy indeed to be the honour- 
ed instruments of establishing your 
rights, my dear sir,” said Mr Gammon, 

« Then all the money that’s been 
spent this ten or twelve years is my 
money, is it?” 

“If we are right, it is undoubtedly 
as you say,” answered Mr Quirk. 

“ There'll be a jolly reckoning for 
some one, then, shortly—eh? My 
eyes!” 

«* Ah, my dear Mr Titmouse,” cried 
Mr Gammon, with subdued ecstasy, 
as before his mind's eye rose visions 
of interminable proceedings at law 
and in equity—hundreds upon hun- 
dreds of portly, red tape-tied ‘ cases,’ 
‘briefs,’ and ‘motion-papers, with 
Quirk, Gammon, and Snap, at the bot- 
tom of each of them, and constantly 
under the eye of the court and the bar, 
and before the public, (the same kind 
of thoughts must have passed through 
Snap’s mind, for he rubbed his hands 
in silence with an excited air.) 

«¢ My dear Mr Titmouse, you have 
a most just regard for your own in- 
terests ; there wil. be a reckoning, and 
a very terrible one, erelong, for some- 
body—but we've time enough for all 
that! Only let us have the unspeak- 
able happiness of séeing you once 
fairly in possession of your estates, 
and our office shall know no rest till 
you have got all you are entitled to— 
every farthing even!” 

‘ss Oh, never fear our letting them 
rest!” said Mr Quirk, judiciously ac- 
commodating himself to the taste and 
apprehension of his excited auditor— 
* Those that must give up the goose, 
must give up the giblets also—ha, ha, 
ha!” Messrs Gammon and Snap 
echoed the laugh, and enjoyed the 
joke of the head of the firm. 

* Ha, ha, hal” laughed Mr Tit- 
mouse, immensely excited by the con- 
joint influence of the brandy and the 
news of the night ; ‘capital! capital! 
hurrah! Such goings on there will 
be! You're all of the right sort, I 
see! Law for ever! Let me shake 
hands with you all, gents! Come, if 
you please, all together! all friends 
to-night!’ And he grasped each of 
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the three readily-proffered right hands 
of Messrs Quirk, Gammon, and Snap, . 
with an energy that was likely to make 
all the high contracting parties to that 
quadruple alliance remember its rati- 
fication ! 

‘¢ And is it all a ready-money affair, 
gents—or rent, and all that kind of 
thing ?”’ 

«© Why, almost entirely the latter,” 
answered Quirk, “except the accu- 
mulations.” 

** Then I'ma great landlord, am 1?” 

* Indeed, my dear Mr Titmonse, 
you are—(that is, unless we have 
made a blunder such as our house is 
not often in the habit of making)— 
and have two very fine houses in dif. 
ferent parts of the country.” 

* Capital! delightful! Tl live in’ 
both of them—such goings on! And 
is it gutte up to the mark of L.10,000 
a-year ?” 

‘“* We really entertain no doubt.” 

«* And such as I can spend all of it, 
every year?” 

“ Certainly—no doubt of it—not 
the least. The rents are paid with 
most exemplary—at least,” added Mr 
Gammon, with a captivating, an irre. 
sistible smile, and taking him affee- 
tionately by the hand—“ at least they 
will be, as soon as we have them fairly 
in our management.” 

« Oh, you're to get it all in for me, 
are you?” heenquired briskly. The 
three partners bowed, with the most 
deprecatingly disinterested air in the 
world, intimating that, for Ais sake, 
they were ready to take upon them. 
selves even that troublesome. respons 
sibility ! 

* Capital! couldn't be better! 
couldn’t be better! Ah, ha, has 
you've catched the goose, and must 
bring me its eggs. Ah, ha, hala 
touch in your line, old gents!” 

«Ha, ha, ha! excellent! ah, ha, 
ha!” laughed the three partners at 
the wit of their new client. Mr Tit- 
mouse joined them, and snapped his 
fingers in the air. 

« Lord—I' ve just thoughtof Dowlas, 
Tag-rag and Company’s—I seem as 
if I hadn’t seen or heard of them for 
Lord knows how long !—but there 
they are !—fancy old Tag-rag making 
me a beggar on the 10th of next — 
month—ha, ha, ha!—sha’n't see that 
d——d hob any more.” 

“ There!” whispered Mr Gam- 
mon, apprehensively, in the ear of Mr 
Quirk; “didn’t I tell you that that 
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would beit? We've been monstrous- 
ly foolish and premature.” 

s* It won't do to go back’ to that— 
eugh !—eh ? will it ?—you know what 
Imean! Fancy Tittlebat Titmouse 
standing behind——” 

The partners looked rather blank. 

« We could venture to suggest, Mr 
Titmouse,” said Mr Gammon, serious- 
ly, ‘* the absolute necessity there is for 
every thing on your part and our 
parts to go on as quietly as before, 
for a little time to come; to be sure 
and safe, my dear sir, we must be 
secret.” 

**Oh, I see gents! I see; mum 
—mum’s the word, for the present! 
But, I must say, if there is any one 
whom I want to hear of it, sooner 
than another, its” —— 

“‘ Dowdy, Rag-bag, and Co., I sup- 
pose! ha, ha, ha!” interrupted Mr 
Gammon, his partners echoing his 
laugh. 

«« Ha, ha, ha! Cuss the cats—that’s 
it—ha, ha, ha!’ echoed Mr Titmouse ; 
who, getting up out of his chair, could 
not resist capering to and fro in 
something of the attitude of a stage- 
dancer, whistling and humming by 
turns, and indulging in various other 
wild antics. 

** And now, gents, to do a bit of 
business—when am I to begin scatter- 
ing the shiners, eh?’’ he enquired, 
interrupting an earnest low-toned 
conversation between the partners. 

*«* Oh, of course, some delay is un- 

avoidable. All we have done, as yet, 
is to discover that, as far as we are 
advised, and can judge, you are the 
right owner ; but very extensive ope- 
rations must be immediately com- 
menced, before you can be put in pos- 
session. There are some who won't 
be persuaded to drop L.10,000 a-year 
out of their hands for the mere ask- 
ing.” 
** The devil there are! Who are 
they that want to keep me any longer 
out of what’s my own ?—what's justly 
mine? Eh? I want to know! 
Haven't they kept me out long 
enough ?—d——n ’em! Put ’em in 
prison directly—don’t spare ’em—ras- 
cals!” 

«‘ They'll probably, erelong, find 
their way in that direction—for, how- 
ever, he’s to make up, poor devil, the 
mesne profits” 

« Mean profits?—is that all you 
call them, gents? It’s rogue’s money 
—villain’s profits! So don’t spare 





7em—he’s robbed the fatherless, which 
I am, and an orphan! Keep me out 
of what’s*mine, indeed! D——d if 
he shall, though !” 

‘* My dear Mr Titmouse,” said 
Gammon gravely, “ we are getting 
on too fast—dreadfully too fast. It 
will never do: matters of such im- 
mense importance as these cannot be 
hurried on, or talked of, in this 
way.” 

** | like that, sir!—I do, d——e!” 

* You will really, if you go on in 
this wild way, Mr Titmouse, make us 
regret the trouble we have taken in 
the affair, and especially the prompt. 
ness with which we have communi- 
cated to you the extent of your good 
fortune.” 

‘* Beg pardon, I'm sure, gents, but 
mean no offence ; am monstrous ob- 





liged to you for what you've done for . 


me—but, by Jove, it’s taken me rather 
a-back, I own, to hear that I'm to be 
kept so long out of it all. Why can’t 
you offer him, whoever he is that has 
my property, a handsome sum to go 
out at once? Gents, 1’ll own to you 
I'm most uncommon low—never so 
low in my life—d—d low! Done up, 
and can’t get what’s justly mine! 
What am I to do in the mean while? 
Consider that, gents.” 

** You are rather excited just now, 
Mr Titmouse,” said Mr Quirk, seri- 
ously ; “‘ suppose we now break up, 
and resume our conversation to-mor- 
row, when we are all in better and 
calmer trim ?” 

“No, sir, thanking you all the 
same; but I think we'd better go on 
with it now,” replied Titmouse, impe- 
tuously. ‘* Do youthink I can stoop to 
go back to that nasty, beastly, shop, 
and stand behind the counter ?” 

“ Our decided opinion, Mr _ Tit- 
mouse,” said Mr Quirk, emphatically 
—his other partners getting very 
grave in their looks—* that is, if our 
opinion is worth offering”. 

‘* That remains to be seen,” said 
Titmouse, with a pettish shake of the 
head. 

‘* Well, such asit is, we offer it you; 
and it is, that for many reasons you 
continue, for a little while longer, in 
your present situation.” 

« What! own Tag-rag for my mas- 
ter—and I worth £10,000 a-year 2?” 

“* My dear sir, you've not got it 
et.” 
‘«* Do you think you'd have told me 
what you have, if you weren't sure? 
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No, no! you've gone too far! I shall 
burst, I shall! Me to go on as be- 
fore!—they use me worse and worse 
every day. Gents, you'll excuse me 
—I hope you will; but business is 
business, gents—it is; and if you 
won't do mine, I must look out for 
them that will—’pon my soul, I must, 
and”—If Mr Titmouse could have 
seen, or, having seen, appreciated, the 
looks which the three partners inter- 
changed, on hearing this absurd, un- 
grateful, and insolent speech of his— 
the expression that flitted across their 
shrewd faces ; that was, intense con- 
tempt for him, hardly overmastered 
and concealed by a vivid perception 
of their own interest, which was, of 


course, to manage, to sooth, to con- 


ciliate him! 

How the reptile propensities of his 
mean nature had thriven beneath the 
sudden sunshine of unexpected pro- 
sperity !—See already his selfishness, 
truculence, rapacity, in full play! 

“* So, gents,” said he, after a long 
and keen expostulation with them on 
the same subject, ‘‘ I'm to go to-mor- 
row morning to Dowlas and Co.’s, 
and go on with the cursed life I led 
there to-day, all as if nothing had 
happened !”’ 

‘In your present humour, Mr 
Titmouse, it would be in vain to dis- 
cuss the matter,” said Mr . Quirk. 
« Again I tell you that the course we 
have recommended is, in our opinion, 
the proper one; excuse me if I add, 
what can you do but adopt our ad- 
vice >” 

«© Why, hang me, if I won’t employ 
somebody else—that'’s flat! So, good- 
night, gents; you'll find that Tittle- 
bat Titmouse isn't to be trifled with!” 
So saying, Mr Titmouse clapped his 
hat on his head, bounced out of the 
room, and, no attempt being made to 
stop him, he. was in the street in a 
twinkling. 

“ Did you ever see such a little 
beast !”? exclaimed Mr Gammon with 
an air of disgust. 

‘“* Beggar on horseback!” exclaimed 
Snap. : 

“ It won’t do, however,” said Mr 
Quirk, with as chagrined an air as his 
partners, “ for him to go at large in 
his present frame of mind—he may 
ruin the thing altogether.” 

“ As good as £500 a-year out of 
the way of the office,” said Snap. 

« Egad, that at least,” said Mr Gam- 
mon, seizing his hat, “ I'll after him, 
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and bring him back at all hazards; 
and we must really try and do some 
thing for him in the meanwhile, to 
keep him quiet till the thing’s brought 
a little into train.” So out went after 
Titmouse, Mr Gammon, from whose 
lips dropped persuasion sweeter than 
honey ; and 1 should not be surprised 
if he were to be able to bring back that 
_— piece of conceited stupi- 
ity. : es 
As soon as Mr Titmouse heard the’ 
street door shut after him with a kind 
of bang, he snapped his fingers once 
or twice, by way of letting off a little 
of the inflammable air that was in him, 
and muttered, “ Pretty chaps those, 
upon my word! I'll expose them all! 
I'll apply to the Lord Mayor—they’re 
a pack of swindlers, they are! This 
is the way they treat me, who've got 
a title to £10,000 a-year! To be sure” 
—He stood still for a moment, and an- 
other moment, and dismay came quick. 
ly over him ; for it suddenly occurred 
to him what hold had he got on Messrs 
Quirk, Gammon, and Snap ?—what 
could he do ?—what Hap he done? 

Ah—the golden vision of the last 
few hours was fading away moment- 
arily, like adream! Each second of 
his deep and rapid reflection, rendered 
more impetuous his desire and deter- 
mination to return and make his 
with Messrs Quirk, Gammon, and 
Snap. By submission for the pre- 
sent, he could get the whip-hand of 
them hereafter! He was in the act 
of turning round towards the office, 
when Mr Gammon softly laid his hand 
upon the shoulder of his repentant 
client. 

‘*‘ Mr Titmouse ; my dear sir, what 
is the matter with you? How could 
we so misunderstand each other?” 

Titmouse’s small cunning was on 
the gui vive, and he saw and followed 
up his advantage. “I am going,” 
said he, in a resolute tone, ‘‘ to speak 
to some one else, in the morning.” 

‘“‘ That, of course, signifies nothing 
to any one but yourself. You will 
take any steps, my dear sir, that occur 
to you, and act as you may be advised.” 

** Monstrous kind of you to come 
and give me such good advice!” ex- 
claimed Titmouse, with a sneer. 

«¢ Oh, don’t mention it !” said Gam- 
mon, coolly ; “I came out of pure® 


good nature, to assure you that our ae 


office, notwithstanding what has pass- 

ed, entertains not the slightest personal 

ill feeling cone ~ in thus throw: 
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ing off their hands a very long, and 
dreadfully harassing affair.” 

« Hem!” exclaimed Titmouse, once 
or twice. 

* So good-night, Mr Titmouse— 
good-night! God bless you!”’ Mr 
Gammon, in the act of returning to 
his door, extended his hand to Mr 
Tittlebat, who he instantly perceived 
was melting rapidly. 

«“ Why, sir—if I thought you all 
meant the correct thing—hem! I say, 
the correct thing by me—I shouldn’t 
so much mind a little disappointment 
for the time ; but you must own, Mr 
Gammon, it is very hard being kept 
out of one’s own so long.” 

« True, very true, Mr Titmouse. 
Very hard it is, indeed, to bear, and 
we all felt deeply for you, and would 
have-set every thing in train———” 

* Would have re 

« Yes, my dear Mr Titmouse, we 
would have done it, and brought you 
through every difficulty—over every 
Obstacle.” 

« Why+you don’t—hardly—quite 
—mieat to say you've given it all up? 
=—What, already!” exclaimed Tit- 
mouse, in evident alarm. : 

Gammon had triumphed over Tit- 
mouse! whom, nothing loth, he 
brought back, in two minutes’ time, 
into the room which Titmouse had 
just before so rudely quitted. Mr 
Quirk and Mr Snap had their parts yet 
to perform. They were in the act of 
locking up desks and drawers, evi- 
dently on the move ; and received Mr 
Titmouse with an air of cold surprise. 

** Mr Titmouse again!” exclaimed 
Mr Quirk, taking his gloves out of his 
hat. “ Back again!—an unexpected 
honour.” ‘ Leave any thing behind?” 
enquired Mr Snap—* don’t see any 





“ Oh no, sir! No sir! This gentle- 
man, Mr Gammon, and I, have made 
it all up, gents! I’m not vexed any 
more—not the least.’’ 

“ Vexed, Mr Titmouse!” echoed 
Mr Quirk, with an air sternly ironi- 
eal. “ We are under great obliga- 
tions to you for your forbearance!” 

*« Oh, come, gents !” said Titmouse, 
more and more disturbed, *“* I was too 
warm, I dare say, and—and—lI ask 
your pardon, all of you, gents! I 
‘won't say another word, if you'll but 
buckle to business again—quite exact- 
ly in your own way—because you 
see——"’ 
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* It’s growing very late,” said Mr 
Quirk, coldly, and looking at his 
watch; “however, after what you 
have said, probably at some future 
time, when we've leisure to look into 
the thing——” 

Poor Titmouse was ready to drop 
on his knees, in mingled agony and 
fright. 

** May I be allowed to say,” inter. 
posed the bland voice of Mr Gammon, 
addressing himself to Mr Quirk, 
“that Mr Titmouse a few minutes 
ago assured me, outside there, that if 
you could only be persuaded to let our 
house take up his case again——”’ 

* I did—I did indeed, gents! so 
help me ——!” interrupted Mr Tit- 
mouse, eagerly backing with an oath 
the ready lie of Mr Gammon. 

Mr Quirk drew his hand across his 
chin, musingly, and stood silently for 
a few moments, evidently irresolute. 

«© Well,” said he at length, but in 
a very cool way, ‘ since that is so, 
probably we may be induced to re- 
sume our heavy labours in your be- 
half; and if you will favour us with 
a call to-morrow night, at the same 
hour, we may have, by that time, made 
up our minds as to the course we shall 
think fit to adopt.” 

« Lord, sir, ’ll be here as the clock 
strikes, and as meek as a mouse; and 
pray, have it all your own way for the 
future, gents—do !” 

“ Good-night, sir—good-night! ” 
exclaimed the partners, motioning to- 
wards the door. 

* Good-night, gents!” said Tit- 
mouse, bowing very low, and feeling 
himself at the same time being bowed 
out! Ashe passed out of the room, 
he cast a lingering look in their three 
frigid faces, as if they were angels 
sternly shutting him out from Para 
dise. What misery was his, as he 
walked slowly homeward, with much 
the same feelings (now that the fumes 
of the brandy had evaporated, and the 
reaction of excitement was coming 
on, aggravated by a recollection of 
the desperate check he had received) 
as a sick and troubled man, who, sud- 
denly roused out of a delicious dream, 
drops into wretched reality, as it were 
out of a fairy-land, which with all its 
dear innumerable delights is melting 
overhead into thin air—disappearing 

Sor ever. 
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We resume with pleasure our re« 
marks on these. volumes. Every thing 
connected with Ireland has a powerful 
interest in our minds, Its history, that 
of a singularly intelligent, brave, and 
high-minded race of men, misled by 
national fantasies, deluded by political 
artifices, and misruled by virulent fac- 
tion, pase more than any other peo- 
ple of the globe, strongly demands the 
attention, not less of the philosopher 
than the patriot. To point out their 
true friends to such a people, to direct 
their fine talents and their glowing 
energies into the path of public pro- 
sperity, would be among the noblest 
services of statesmanship ; and though 
Ireland, papist and partisan, must only 
rivet her own chains by the fires of 
her own impure altars, we do not de- 
spair of the time when she shall be what 
nature intended her to be—a bulwark 
to the great empire of pure religion 
and public virtue. 

_ Among the chief values of these vo- 
lumes, we have already alluded to their 
sketches of remarkable men. It is 
one of the important peculiarities of a 
free country, that all public necessities 
immediately raise up a generation .of 
vigorous minds, Public necessity will 
not ereate genius, but it turns the gen- 
eral powers of the people into its own 
direction: Genius is the especial gift 
of heaven, an intellectual miracle, and 
therefore rare ; but the average ability 
to which we allude, may be called the 
ehild of circumstances, and is as much 
a matter of succession as the seasons, 
in which the winds of March are call- 


‘ed on to dry the soil after the rains of 


winter, the sun of summer to warm 
the bosom of the earth after this dry- 
ing, and the winter’s frost to give the 
ground at once rest, and new princi- 
ples of fertility after the exhaustion 
of the year. But the intellectual pro- 
cess can be relied on only in free 
countries, for there alone man is ena- 
bled to shape himself to the changing 
shapes of the time. Despotism is a 
dungeon in which the external influ- 
ences of things go for nothing; its 
world is its walls, and its only dwell- 
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ers the captive and the turnkey, But 
the free country is the open field, 
where every aspect of heaven and earth 
has its influence, and where every man 
has his individual enjoyment, or is com- 
pelled to exert his independent vigour, 

The condition of the great conti- 
nental governments, during the last 
hundred years, is strongly illustrative 
of this truth. Spain, Austria, Prus- 
sia, and Russia, have produced no ad. 
dition and no change in the forms of 
individual character. They required 
soldiers, and they had them; butall the 
vigour of the national talents was cir- 
eumscribed within the cabinet, and 
the king and his ministers were the 
only names in the kingdom. Among 
the minor powers of Germany whieh 
were partially free, literature gave 
distinction to some individuals, In 
Franee, towards the end of the eight- 
eenth century, the growing license 
of the people, and the rapid feebleness 
of the government, the only freédom 
which France seems ever likely to en- 
joy, gave a larger and more fatal seope 
to individual character; until. what 
ought to have been only an illumina- 


tion, burst into ablaze, and France, like — 4 
the habitual drinker of ardent spirits, 


perished of spontaneous combustion, 
The case of Ireland was nearly in 
point. It would be absurd to speak of 
her as enslaved, for all the efforts: of 
the British Government for centuries 
had been exerted to give her the fa- 
culty of freedom; but Popery, the 
wars which it produced, and the pub- 
lic exhaustion produced by those wars, 
had worn out all the natural excite- 
ments of public character. For three 
hundred years Ireland had scareely 
produced a name, except of some bar- 
barous chieftain, rendered conspicuous — 
only by crimes, and ascending into 
historic remembrance only by tread- 
ing on the neck of his country. But, 
from the period when the Parliament 
began to resume its funetions, the 
peeple to grow opulent with the in- 
creasing opulence of England, and — 
the sanguinary feuds of Popery to 
give way to a general couvictiun of 
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the value of peace, a crowd of able 
men started up at the national sum- 
mons ; practised into moral activity by 
the labours of the legislature; shaped 
into the proportions of .public manli- 
ness by public struggle; and bequeath- 
ing to their country the knowledge, 
that, if Irish talents had been hitherto 
obscure, it was because they were un- 
sought for; that, like her minerals, 
they were to be found in every height 
and depth of the land, and that_their 
uselessness hitherto was like that of her 
minerals, owing not to the penury of 
nature, but to the negligence of man. 
Among those remarkable men was 
John Hely Hutchinson, the ancestor 
of the present Lord Donoughmore. 
He was a lawyer, and called to the bar 
in 1748. Hutchinson was a man of 
great natural ability, but more dishon- 
ourably conspicuous for a most ex- 
traordinary grasp at public office in 
every shape. Appointed Prime Ser- 
geant early in the reign of George III., 
and with all the honours and emolu- 
ments of his profession fairly before 
him, he contrived, as he moved along, 
to pick up the pay of a major in the 
army. Another grasp in the opposite 
direction, equally singular, and not 
less tenaciously held, was that of the 
provostship of the Dublin University. 
His next seizure was one of power and 
emolument combived: he became Irish 
Secretary of State. To what he might 
have reached, if he could have kept 
death at arm’s length, is to be con- 
jectured only from his universal rapa- 
city ; but that great disturber of the 
designs of ambition, who reduces states- 
manship to dreams, and puts a veto 
even on the pension list, grasped the 
grasper at last, and extinguished one 
of the ablest, wittiest, most eager and 
most reckless candidates of the goods 
of this world, who ever turned a shil- 
ling into aguinea. This rapacity was 
so obvious, as to become the subject 
of the well-known sarcasm of Chester- 
field, that “if Hutchinson had been of- 
fered England and Ireland for an estate, 
he would ask the Isle of Man fora 
cabbage-garden.”’ He had begun, ac- 
cording to the usual routine of deter- 
mined placemen, by being a furious 
patriot. He abused the Government, 
~ until in its timidity it proposed to buy 
him. The rapid changes of Irish vice. 
roys gave peculiar opportunity to these 
patriot recruitings, As every new vice- 
roy came in under some promise of a 
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change of measures, the patriot’s 
conscience was salved; he became a - 
placeman without the scandal of a 
deserter, and had the comforts of sa- 
lary to reconcile himself to any casual 
compunctions of honour. Hutchin- 
son’s chief personal fault was satire, 
which he lavished liberally on all cha-. 
racters. He called Flood a spouter 
of periods,’’an “artificer of attitudes ;” 
and, in allusion to his involved and 
pompous style, “a petty dealer in 
sevenfold phraseology.” Oddly as 
those expressions sound in our ears, 
they seem to have been either dexter- 
ously conceived or skilfully launched, 
for they still hang on the fame of the 
orator. But every thing in Ireland 
has a touch of oddity. What can be © 
more curious than the answer of the 
Attorney-General Tisdall to this man? 
The Prime Sergeant and this high 
legal officer having been combined in 
some public operation, Hutchinson 
said to Tisdall, ‘‘ Now that we have 
done the service of the Government, 
what do you think if we were to do 
something for the country.’ Tisdall 
replied, with his wonted air of gravity, 
«* Mr Hutchinson, if we attempt that, 
we are undone—ruined,. ruined ; the 
Opposition may bear that we should 
take the emoluments, but if we lay 
claim to the popularity we are ruined 
for ever.” -'They came as oddly into 
collision. Hutchinson, when provost, 
having quarrelled with Duiguenan, 
and thinking it beneath his dignity to 
take notice of him, or more probably 
unsuitable to his office—for Duiguenan 
was one of the fellows of the college— 
the Provost called on Tisdall to make 
him responsible for his friend the 
Doctor’s conduct. He said that one 
of his retainers had insulted him, that 
he must make Aim answerable for it, 
and that therefore he must consider 
that he, the Provost, now intended to 
insult him.” 

Tisdall calmly replied, * Mr Pro- 
vost, I will consider no such thing ;” 
and heinstantly walked intothe King’s. 
Bench, and applied for an informa- 
tion! This was a source of high 
amusement and excitement to the bar. 
Seventeen counsel were engaged! 
Hutchinson defended himself, but the 
information would have been granted 
except for his accustomed luck. Tis- 
dall died in the mean time. This 
event appeared doubly lucky; for the, 
Attorney-General having been mem- 
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ber for the University, and a vacancy 
being thus created, the Provost pushed 
his son into his place. However, the 
most fortunate have some rubs in their 
career. His system had been too pre- 
cipitate with the electors, (to use the 
gentlest phrase ;) a scrutiny was de- 
manded, his son was thrown out, and 
he had the additional mortification to 
see him succeeded by Fitz-Gibbon, 
(afterwards Earl of Clare and Lord 
Chancellor,) and who had been one of 
Tisdall’s counsel. 
Hutchinson died in 1795, singularly 
fortunate in his career, having founded 
a family, and being the father of two 
peers, his eldest son possessing the title 
of Lord Donoughmore, and his second 
son, General Hutchinson, gallantly 
earning his peerage by the defeat of 
the French in Egypt. The fact was, 
that the only grand mistake of Hut- 
chinson’s life was the work of his 
love of place; the provostship of a 
learned university was the last situa- 
tion which a man of his habits should 
have chosen. The seat was formed 
for a Churchman, as the head of a 
college, all whose fellows, with one 
or two exceptions, were necessarily in 
holy orders. Having been founded 
expressly for the maintenance of the 
Protestant religion in the land, it was 
evidently unsuited to a layman, and 
that layman a bustling, intriguing, 
ambitious man of the world. He 
besides wanted the exact literature 
and science which were required to 
preside at the public examinations, 
and other -essential business of the 
college. This want, especially, ex- 
posed him to scorn among the fellows, 
and became the source of constant 
A volume by his old enemy 
Duiguenan, entitled “ Lachryme 
Academice,” was a long and bitter 
burlesque of his literary deficiencies. 
But the provostship was three thou- 
sand pounds a-year, and the col- 
lege returned to members to Parlia- 
ment. Those were strong tempta- 

- tions. They were evidently too strong 
for his prudence, and equally so for his 
peace. The chief discomforts of his 
latter years arose from them ; and, sin- 
gularly fortunate as his general life 
had been, his headship of the reluctant 
university might supply an important 
lesson to avarice and ambition, if either 
the one or the other was ever within 
the reach of experience, or reclaimable 
by human eo 


ridicule. 
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Grattan’s entrance into Parliament 
is thenceforth an era in the history of 
his country. He took his seat, for 
the first time, on the 11th of December 
1775, for the borough of Charlemont, 
in which the death of the earl’s bro- 
ther, who was drowned in the Irish 
Channel, had left a vacancy. Thus 
the great Irish Whig, like ali the lead- 
ing English ones, was indebted to the 
borough system, which they made a 
hypocritical theme of libel, for the 
very opportunity of uttering the libeb. 
No popular constituency in Ireland at 
that time would have received Grat- 
tan, simply a young barrister, with- 
out fortune or public notoriety. But 
what the multitude and the Reform 
Bill never would have done for him, 
was done by an amiable and intelli- 
gent man of rank, possessed of just 
influence, and exerting it with an 
honesty and a discrimination which 
will never be found, to the end of 
time, in the corrupt and brawling 
crowd of the ten-pounders of a great 
town. The members now chosen for 
London, Dublin, and Edinburgh, the 
three capitals of the empire, are suffi- 
cient proofs of the utter inadequacy of 
the Reform Bill to provide qualified 
representatives, and of the sure vic- 
tory of the vulgar, the time-serving, 
and the revolutionary. Thanks tothe 
mischiefs concocted by the native 
virulence and long festering venom of 
old Lord Grey, aided by the fresh 
bile of his son-in-law Lord Durham, 
and put in action by the meagre ser- 
vility of the menial of both, Lord 
John Russell ! 

In 1777, Fox visited Ireland, and 
happened to hear Grattan in the House. 
Afterwards, meeting him at dinner at 
Lord Moira’s, (afterwards Marquis of - 
Hastings,) he complimented the young 
orator on his speech, and quoted some 
of the passages with compliment. This. 
instance of Fox’s habitual politeness 
made a great impression on him, and 
probably afterwards constituted one of 
his strongest links to Whiggism. The 
newspapers, too, gave him due encour- 
agement ; the verdict of one seems to 
have been adopted by the whole:— 
‘Mr Grattan spoke—not a studied 
speech, but in reply—the spontaneous © 
flow of naturaleloquence. Though so 
young a man, he spoke without hesita- 
tion; and, if he keeps to this example, 
will be a valuable weight in the scale 
of patriotism.” That Grattan spoke 
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impressively on an occasion so import- 
ant as his début, we can well believe, 
for he never spoke otherwise; but 
that he spoke with spontaneous elo- 
quence, we may as justly deny ; for he 
never did any thing of the kind during 
the long after-years of his parliamentary 
life. Of all speakers, he was the most 
laborious in preparation, All his pri- 
vate hours were said, by those most 
intimate with him, to be given to the 
study of speeches, And in this we 
are so far from blaming him, that we 
honour the vigour of his application. 
He had a great object—fame—before 
him, and he followed it with the 
ardour of agreat mind. We wish that 
the other pursuit of his private hours 
were less authentic. Harry Grattan 
was one of the most capital shots of 
his time. This, in the atrocious 
fashion of the day, was regarded as a 
necessity of public life; and Grat- 
tan was said to practise it with his 
customary vigour, Paragraphs and 
pistols were his daily employment ; 
and it was not to be easily settled which 
was the more formidable. Cesar’s 
character of Brutus, guicguid vult valde 
vult, belonged to this little man of nerve 
in every thing, whether hitting a mark 
or sharpening a sarcasm, whether 
satirizing the Treasury Bench or shoot- 
ing down a minister; and yet his 
manners were gentle, his personal con- 
duct was blameless, and his whole 
_ course of private life estimable. Such 
are the melancholy contradictions in- 
flicfted on ‘men of public life, by the 
guilty laxity of the law, the feebleness 
of public morality, and the presumed 
rights of fashion. Allthe leading men 
of Ireland were duellists: to be ready 
to fight any one and every one, was as 
much a recognised faculty as the faculty 
of speech ; and this gross and criminal 
insult to the spirit of all law, divine and 
human, was the common perpetration 
of men of all habits, feelings, and pro- 
fessions. 

One of those remarkable men of 
Treland, who, though scarcely known 
beyond it, would have been largely 
distinguished on a larger sphere, was 
Mr Denis Daly, an individual singu- 

“ Tarly gifted by nature and circumstances 
—of one of the best families in Ireland, 
a man of fortune, a man of fine ability, 
and having, in addition to all, the most 
striking comeliness of countenance and 
vigour of frame. As q proof of his 
bodily activity, he was said to have 
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once, for a wager, run side by side with 
a race-horse at full speed, for two hun- 


dred yards, A hundred yards has been 
sometimes achieved by able performers ; 
but double the distance is a feat which 
was considered to belong to this strong 
and handsome athlete alone. Grattan 
(for we presume that it was his con- 
temporary who has drawn his charac- 
ter) describes him as “ noble, liberal, 
and open-hearted. He had no vanity, 
but he had pride; he was fastidious, 
not vain; his pride was that of talent. 
He had so excellent a manner, that he 
conciliated every body. Daly was rather 
a great speaker than a great debater, 
There were men who possessed more 
diligence and information, but he sur- 
passed them allin talent. The noble 
quality of his mind placed him above 
the level of other men. He made use 
of the superior genius which nature 
gave him, to protect the weak; to do 
so seemed a part of his nature; and 
if there was a young man in company 
hardly pressed, he would come forth to 
his assistance, and throw his shield 
over him. The positions which he 
took were generally strong, and his skill 
in their defence rendered them impreg- 
nable. He almost always prepared 
himself beforehand: no man took 
more cate in writing his speeches, and 
none so little to preserve them.” 

We then have a slight sketch of his 
private habits—perfectly suited to be 
popular in the country and the time: 
—‘ His hospitality was great, and 
his entertainments were frequent and 
agreeable. He was a good elassical 
scholar, and possessed an excellent 
library ; and his books, which were his 
chief personal expense, lay around in 
the room where his friends ysed to 
meet, and where the resources of his ~ 
mind vied with the generosity of his 
disposition,” But another unlucky 
Irish trait follows: ‘ His liberality 
was great, and he left his fortune, in 
consequence, much encumbered,” 

A curious instance of his political 
foresight is recorded. There was a 
dinner at Mr Hobart’s (the Irish 
Secretary of State) in 1785, in the 
late Duke of Rutland’s viceroyalty, 
where Grattan, Daly, Fitz-Gibbon, 
and others, met. The Opposition had 
gained a party triumph: the ‘“‘ Com- 
mercial Propositions,” a subject of 
violent debate in those days, had been 
conceded by the English minister; and 
the party were in high spirits with 
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_ their victory. Some of the company 
alluding to a union, Fitz-Gibbon 
(then Attorney-General) exclaimed, in 
an exulting tone, ** Who will dare to 
talk of a union now? If such a thing 
were proposed to me, I should fling 
my office in the man’s face!” The 
company were very gay; and when 
Fitz-Gibbon retired, Daly said, ** Z’hat 
is the man who would support it—that 
little man who has talked so big, would 
vote for a union—ay, to-morrow.” 
It is highly interesting to us thus to 
- find rescued from oblivion, men whose 
characters form a part of the character 
of their country, The vast transac- 
tions of England throw the public life 
of Ireland into littleness; but every 
example of ability and virtue raises the 
dignity of the general mind, and the 
remotest corner of an empire may thus 
add to its intellectual sovereignty. The 
great weapon of the Irish House was 
eloquence—it is the characteristic of 
the country. Ardour, vividness, and 
passion, are eminently qualities of the 
Irish mind. Among the rude habits of 
the lower people, they degenerate into 
ferocity; among the half-educated 
class, their soaring is bombast, and 
their passion eccentricity ; but when 
cultivated by taste, polished by prac- 
tice, and invigorated by the realities of 
public life, they have produced speci- 
mens of the noblest oratory since the 
days of Athens and Rome. Grattan, 
describing Daly’s oratory, strikingly 
speaks of it as ‘“‘a succession of 
electric shocks, which followed each 
other so quickly, that they not only 
convinced, but subdued the under- 
standing.” 
Irish . Parliamentary life was all 
scenes: we shall give one. Hussey 
Burgh, the prime sergeant, and a man 
of distinguished elegance of mind, as 
well as learning in his profession, hav- 
_ing begun his career as a Whig, and, 
like every other Whig, having become 
a placeman as soon as he could, natu- 
rally excited the wrath of those whom 
he had left behind, equally willing, but 
less successful. His tergiversation was 
pursued with a bitterness seldom ex- 
ercised towards the pirouetlism of a 
lawyer. The professional allowance 
of versatility was harshly refused to the 
treasury convert; and Hussey Burgh, 
in the end, was tormented out of the 
_world. On the occasion in question, 
Burgh, the placeman, had yoted 
sagainst aq embargo; Burgh, the pa- 
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triot, having formerly voted for it, 
Natural as was this little act of con- 
version, and ready to be emulated 
by three-fourths of its impugners, it 
brought down severe reprobation on 
the prime sergeant. Daly closed his 
speech by pointing a shaft full at the 
breast of the barrister. “ The Trea- 
sury Bench,” he exclaimed, ‘‘resem- 
bles the grave; it levels all distine- 
tions!" The man of elegance was 
perhaps the more severely pained by 
the polish of the sarcasm, and could 
merely say, “‘ To receive such attacks 
belongs to my situation; to deserve 
them, belongs to myself.” He was 
much affected on this occasion, and 
striking his breast, as he sat down by 
Grattan, he turned to him, and said, 
“If I live, I shall answer it.’”’ He did 
so; and, says the narrator, in the no- 
blest manner—not indeed by words, 
but by the most dignified and patriotic 
conduct, when, after an eloquent 
speech in favour of his country, on 
which occasion he electrified the - 
House by the splendid allusion to the 
volunteers of Ireland and the laws of 
England, which he described ‘‘ as sown, 
like serpents’ teeth, and springing up in 
armed men,”—he resigned his office, 
and gave up all hopes of preferment. 

This is well told; but poor Burgh is 
only exhibited in the light of that most 
extraordinary and improbable of all 
things, a sentimental lawyer. His 
Whig apprenticeship had evidently 
been thrown away upon this romancer. 
We can easily imagine how keenly his 
former associates must have enjoyed 
this milkiness of heart, and how una- 
nimously they voted him a simpleton. 
But with what astonishment must a 
modern Whig read those records; 
with what an upturned lip, after his 
dozen perfidies within half the number - 
of years, must he scoff at the sensibility 
which could thus be stung by the re- 
collection of a single trip; and, with 
nothing in his glance but profit at any 
rate, and place by any tenure, how 
sincerely must he set down the man 
for a lunatic, who, on any appeal to 
his principle, could give up either the 
one or the other! 

The year 1779 was the period of an 
event remarkable in the history of any 
country—the arming of the people. 
The exigencies of the American war 


_had withdrawn morethan half thestipy- 


lated army from Ireland. That foree, 


by Act of Parliament, had been 12,000 
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men—it was reduced to 5000. The 
junction of the French court to the 
American revolters—a junction fatal to 
the treacherous monarchy—made it 
now necessary to guard against Euro- 
pean invasion. A French fleet had 
put to sea, and its destination was said 
to be the north of Ireland, which was 
full of Dissenters, always hostile to the 
established religion and throne, and 
now boiling over with sudden zeal for 
republican America. The magistrates 
applied for aid to the Government; but 
the Lord- Lieutenant, with anindolence 
which argued the most singular blind- 
ness to the signs of the times, informed 
them that he had no troops to spare 
except sixty dragoons! This force 
for the defence of Belfast, the second 
cityin Ireland, and for a large province, 
was a burlesque ; and applications were 
next made by the inhabitants for leave 
to form independent companies for 
their-own protection. The Irish Se- 
eretary (Heron) replied to all those ap- 
plications by a promise of troops, and 
some laudatory expressions relative to 
the new and self-armed companies. 
This half approval was seized on by 
the enthusiasm of the people, the eager- 
ness of the merchants to secure their 
property, and the party sagacity of 
those who saw deeper into the conse- 
quences of arming the multitude than 
either the supine Lord-Lieutenant or 
his purblind secretary. 

There is a malignant spirit in this 
book. The author sees England con- 
tinually with an evil eye. All the acts 
of a country which, since she became 
Protestant, has alone exercised the 
sceptre with justice—has alone labour- 
ed to spread the sense of freedom—and 
has alone been guiltless of any one act 
of intentional oppression in a dominion 
gradually extending round the world, 
pass before this prejudiced and bitter 
partisan as the acts of atyrant. His 
angry folly never stops to enquire 
what object could the superior have in 
thus ruining the dependent? It is 
enough for his childish rage that he 
ean declaim on dilapidated revenues, 
helpless trade, and torpid industry. 
His headlong ignorance never takes 
the trouble to enquire by what means 
a country, exhausted for ages by the 
war of its own factions, the indolence 
of its own superstitions, and the inve- 
teracy of its own prejudices, can pos- 
sibly reap the fruits of national pro- 
sperity in the utter abandonment of its 
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principles. With sciolists like this, 
government is all things: it isaccount- 
able for the wilful laziness of the po- 
pulace, for the miserable hostility of 
the peasant to the discharge of his 
debts, and for the readiness with 
which the pike and the trigger are re- 
sorted to, as the receipt in full of all 
demands. With equal wisdom such 
haranguers expect that a _ rescript 
from the Council Office can instantly 
transform beggary into opulence, fill 
fields with culture, towns with manu- 
factories, and ports with ships. 

A wiser research, or a more sober 
understanding, would tell the writers 
who ramble on in this labyrinth, that 
government, as such, can do nothing, 
or next to nothing ; that its true pur- 
pose is simply to protect the loyal by 
putting down the disturbers—to re- 
lieve industry from its pressures, and 
let it labour for itself; that its true 
province is negative ; that where it in- 
terferes strongly, it interferes fatally ; 
and that the best government is that 
which is most of the preserver, and 
least of the meddler; that its beau- 
ideal is the watchman, as that of 
Whiggism is the thief; or, if there be 
one character more ruinous than an- 
other, it is that where it takes the na- 
tional industry out of the national 
hands, lavishes the public wealth in 
bounties to specious idleness or malig- 
nant agitation; and making harbours 
without traffic, and railways without 
intercourse, pours the purse of the 
Treasury into the pockets of faction, 
turns jobber-general, and plunders the 
empire, to create a rent for the hangers- 
on of party. 


He tells us that the Government, in ; 


1779, wanted money, and the army 
wanted men. This is perfectly true, 
and this has always been the case in 


_the earlier years of British war. But 


why? It is the result of British free- 
dom. If England had been the do- 
minion of the Czar, the Treasury 
would have been full, and the troops 
have been tens of thousands. But the 
country was not poor. What wasthe 
poverty of that country which could, 
at this very period of clamour, afford 
to raise and equip a volunteer army 
of twice the amount of the whole 
British foree—a sudden army of 50,000 
men, afterwards raised to 100,000, 
with guns, tents, and all the neces- 
saries for the field; clothed by them- 
selves, able to serve without pay, and 
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able to take spontaneously upon their 
own cost for years the defence of the 
kingdom. This was no evidence of 
either the poverty with which these 
windy rhetoricians habitually charge 
the English Government, nor of the 
disaffection which they laboured so dili- 
gently to create. It is notorious, too, 
that this army was merely the ad. 
vanced guard, the field-day force, the 
showy superfluity of the national 
strength; that if the enemy had landed, 
ten times that force would have been 
ready to oppose them, and that a mil- 
lion of men in arms would have been 
the significant answer to the libellers 
of their country. So much for “a 
beggared nation and an exhausted 
exchequer.” 

But the influence of Whiggism, al- 
ways aristocratical when secure, and 
always revolutionary when in peril, 
soon perverted the spirit of the volun- 
teers. From being the national de- 
fenders, they were corrupted by fac- 
tion into Government assailants. On 
the address for ‘‘ Free Trade,” being 
carried up by the Commons to the 
Castle, (the Viceroy’s residence,) the 


Dublin volunteers thought proper to 


line the streets, and present arms to 
the Speaker and the Ministers as their 
carriages passed along. Authorizing 
this forward folly was the Duke of 
Leinster, at their head as commander, 
an honest, but a dull and simple man, 
whose Whig connexions in England 
had lately suffered him to fall into the 
hazardous hands of party in Ireland ; 
which finally brought a great deal of 
misery on himself and his family, be- 
trayed his unhappy brother, Lord 
Edward Fitzgerald, to an ignominious 
death, and rendered the simple Duke 
powerless for any future good to this 
disturbed and harassed country. 

This interference of the volunteers 
in matters exclusively political, at 
length awoke the Government ; but 
the American war, the restless cla- 
mours of Whiggism in England, and 
the impossibility of recovering the 
downward step which the Secretary 
had taken, made concession run a race 
with demand. A sort of annual fes- 
tival, which takes place on the anni- 
versary of William the Third’s birth- 
day, gave an opportunity of further 
displays. The pedestal of the Pro- 
testant King’s statue was hung with 
inscriptions: on one side, “ Relief to 
Ireland,” on another, ‘* The Volun- 
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teers of Ireland, fifty thousand united, 
and ready to die for their country!” 
On a third, “ A short money bill”— 
** a free trade, or else,’—and on the 
fourth, probably by way of finishing 
the broken sentence, “ A glorious 
Revolution.” These were expressive 
enough; but in front were planted, 
more expressive still, two fieldpieces, 
with this inscription affixed to each— 
*¢ A free trade, or this.” The volun- 
teers of the different corps in Dublin 
were drawn up round the statue, and 
fired volleys of musketry; all was 
acclamation. At night the city was 
illuminated, and the triumph of the 
Commons over the Castle was com- 
plete. The populace, however, were 
not content with these demonstrations. 
Sword and pistol in hand, they stopped 
the members of the Commons on their 
way to the House, in order to extort 
a vote: from them for a short money 
bill. Among the rest they stopped 
the Speaker's carriage, and tendered 
an oath to vote “for the bill” and 
“the rights of Ireland.” In the spi- 
rit of mob law, they attacked the house 
of the Attorney-General ; and a party, 
determined on making ‘“ assurance 
doubly sure,”” went to the law courts 
to put him to death. 

We turn from these turbulent and 
shortsighted follies, to one of those 
slight biographical sketches which 
form the true grace of the volumes. 
The House of Commons, patient while 
the Government seemed firm, became’ 
suddenly impetuous from the moment 
when it seemed inclined to yield—a 
capital lesson for Ministers in all ages. 
The yielding Minister always makes 
a faction where he does not find one, 
and enlarges it where he does. The 
vacillation of the Irish Viceroy in- 
stantly unhinged the allegiance of all 
his placemen, and the Treasury Bench 
resounded with the strange echoes of 
Opposition. The melting courtesies 
which had been passing between the. 
Whigs and the Minister were instant- 
ly turned into the most rigid patriot- 
ism; and Cato of Utica, with Plato in 
one hand and the sword in the other, 


-if more sincere, was never more sen-< 


tentious than every puny debater who 
swelled into a patriot, and swore not 
to outlive the liberties of his country. 
If later times had not prepared us for 
every absurdity of popular harangue, 
nothing could appear more mischie- 
vous and more burlesque than the 
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affected passion which blazed out in 
this affected phraseology. They had 
inflamed their fancies until the most 
extravagant follies figured before them 
as solid fact. With them, England 
Was a perpetual oppressor, uniting all 
the evil qualities of popular prejudice 
and imperial despotism, an intractable. 
inexorable compound of mob fury and 
monarchical malice. No man stopped 
to enquire whether those things were 
so; all rushed on, swept down along 
the same boiling current of rival 
declamation. With them metaphors 
were truth,wild rhetoric sound coun- 
cil, and the fogs of a bewildered fancy 
the light of day; Lord North was Sylla 
or Nero, Ireland the Capitol, and the 
petty wranglings of factions, squabbling 
about short and long money bills, su- 
gar inyoices, and flannels, discussions 
involving the freedom of mankind. 
The sense of their victory gave the 
Whigs new insolence, and they went 
to the rebel length of “ Stopping the 
Supplies.” Grattan proposed, we 
are thus told, the following short and 
decisive resolution : “ That at this time 
it would be inexpedient to grant new 
taxes.” Well might the Exchequer be 
“* beggared,”’ and the army dismantled, 
in such times. Yet this vote he car- 
ried, by 170 to 47—the Viceroy being 
thus in the extraordinary minority of 
123. All this, however, is to be ac- 
counted for by the wavering of his 
Council, in direct imitation of the 
feebleness of the North Cabinet. We 
now find the Prime Sergeant Burgh 
denouncing the Government that gave 
him office, as leaving Ireland in a con- 
dition of «‘ smothered war,” and by her 
injustice rousing the volunteers into 
anticipated hostility, the crop ef ser- 
pents’ teeth, which was already start- 
ing up into military supremacy. It is 
true that this speech was followed by 
his resignation, of which Grattan after- 
wards said, in his peculiar style, «‘ The 
gates of promotion were shut, as 
those of glory opened.” The charac- 
ter given of his general life is pleasing 
and graphic. ‘‘ Walter Hussey Burgh, 
whose conduct was thus conspicuous, 
was a remarkable personage. He was 
an ardent lover of his country, and a 
man of incorruptible principles; an 
excellent speaker, an excellent House 
of Commons man; he was most po- 
lished in his manners, but rather vain. 
He spoke often, and was perhaps the 
most drilliant man in the House.” 
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(This touch satisfies us from whose 
pencil the whole has come; for 
while Grattan. himself was there, 
no other man would have ascribed 
superior brilliancy to Burgh.) He 


was the best ealeulator of questions. 


He knew better than any other man 
hew to collect the sense of all parties, 
and to shape a motion that would unite 
their sentiments. His wit was satiri- 
cal, without being severe, He pos- 
sessed great knowledge, and was a 
most powerful member of Parliament ; 
so much so, that he was termed the 
‘ Cicero of the House.’ By his supe- 
rior art, he steered clear of all person- 
al altercation. -In reply he was ex- 
cellent, and he thought on his legs better 
than Daly. When Daly was pre- 
pared, he would have surpassed Burgh. 
Daly's best speech would have been 
better than Burgh’s; but the every- 
day speeches of Burgh were better 
than those of Daly. He had praec- 
tised much in the eourts of law,.and 
been spoiled in consequence.” 

The origin of this spoiling is odd 
enough. The law courts bordered 
on one of the great thoroughfares. of 
the city. This compelled him to voci- 
ferate, and Grattan tells us that he 
brought this with him into the House of 
Commons.— We must dispute neither 
the cause nor the effect. But all our 
impression on the subject, from the 
memory of his countrymen whom we 
have seen, was totally of another order. 
We had understood that Burgh’s voice 
was one of his most attractive qualities 
as a public speaker ; that it was of a 
most singular sweetness ; and that in 
consequence it had proeured for him 
the name of “ Silver Tongue,” 

Burgh seems te have pushed all his 
qualities to the extreme. He had a 
fine figure, and he determined to make 
ittoo graceful. Thus he gotthe name 
of an ‘‘attitudinarian.”” He was a 
man of fashion as well as figure; and 
he must have been singularly fond of 
show, when he was in the habit of 
driving his carriage with six horses 
and three outriders, The consequence 
was, that though his income was hand- 
some, his success at the bar being 
great, he died poor, and left his fa- 
mily to the chances of a public pen- 
sion. On the night when the motion 
for what was then called “ Irish in- 
dependence” eame on, Grattan having 
heard that Burgh’s ill health would 
prevent him from attending, wrete to 
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him to mention his wish for his sup- 


port. The answer was, “I shail at- 
tend; and, if it were my last vote, I 
shall give it for my country.” When 
the debate came on, he spoke very 
well; and after he had finished, he 
turned to Grattan, and said—* I have 
now sacrificed the greatest honour an 
Irishman can aim at.’’ He had lost 
office before by his speech on the free 
trade, and now precluded his restora- 
tion to it, by his speech on indepen- 
dence. Yet, without desiring to en- 
feeble this evidence of his merits, it is 
to be remembered that the party which 
he now left was virtually the sinking 
one; that the days of Lord North’s 
Ministry were already sealed ; and as 
a confirmation of the little hazard in- 
curred by a change which instantly 
gave him all the honours of popularity, 
and all the prospects too, in less than 
four years this patriot, who had thus 
formally shaken hands with office, 
found himself Chief Baron of the Ex- 
chequer. So slight was the fall, and so 
advantageous the rebound. He had 
resigned the Prime Sergeantcyin1779, 
and died Chief Baron in 1783, after. a 
too shert tenure of office, and in the 
midst of general regret at the loss of 
such a man at so early an age; for, 
varied and active as his life was, and 
highas hehad risenin professional rank 
and public estimation, he died at forty. 
Flood, in a brief allusion to his death 
in the House of Commons, eloquently 
spoke of him, as itfhis lifetime “dead to 
every thing but his own honour and 
the grateful memory of his country— 
a man over whose life or grave envy 
never hovered—a man ardently wish- 
ing to serve his country himself, but 
not wishing to mannagetian the ser- 
vice—wishing to partake and to com- 
municate the glory. My noble friend 


_—lI beg pardon, he did not live to be 


ennobled by patent, he was ennobled 
by nature!” 

This book is a phantasmagoria; like 
that white sheet which spreads before 
the eye of the audience, and on which 
so many shapes of the departed pass 
with such vivid colours and such rapid 
succession, so come these shadows, so 
depart, Another Irishman, of remark- 
ableintelligence, strength of mind, and 
statesmanlike knowledge, Foster, af- 
terwards Lord Qriel, next passes 
across the stage. John Foster was 
the son of an Irish Chief Judge, and 


_edycated in the University of Dublin, 


where he distinguished himself, even 
in boyhood, by the vigour of his dili- 
gence and the mastery of every thing 
which he undertook. Entering Par- 
liament at the close of George the 
Second’s reign, he soon made himself 
important by his extraordinary assi- 
duity in the business of the House, 
the extent of his commercial know- 
ledge, and the soberness of his judg- 
ment. Inatime when it was a sort of 
fashion to be politically half-mad, he 
showed his judgment in choosing his 
side at once, and shrinking from the 
follies of that Whiggism which, com- 
pounded of the meanest craft and the 
most tinsel ostentation, perpetually in- 
trigued to enlist all the young,.in and 
out of Parliament; and, when once 
enlisted, urged them forward by every 
popular extravagance to every public 
peril. In adopting the side of com- 
mon sense, Foster served his country 
more effectually than all the Opposi- 
tion together. While their oratory 
was lavished on wild schemes of na- 
tional independence, never checked by 
the consideration that they were im- 
penis and if not impossible, must 

ave been ruinous, this able and la- 
borious man was employed in examin- 
ing the true sources of public feeble- 
ness, and supplying the public frame 
with vigour. He found that the great 
want for the peasantry was employ- 
ment, and for the landlord an increase 
of revenue, and for the Church, then 
reduced to extreme penury, also an ~ 
increase of the actual means of sub- 
sistence. By asingle measure he made 
a memorable advance to meet the ea- 
lamities of the three. He drew up a 
code of agricultural laws, in which, 
by the operation of bounties, the 
cultivation of corn was especially 
recommended to the country, The 
coxcombry of our modern philosophers 
despises the system of bounties, and 
the clamour of every pseudo-patriot 
is for the abolition of every thing call- 
ing itself a cornlaw. Yet, while 
honest men distrust such enlight- 
eners, from the palpable fact, that 
the pamphleteering economists are 
mere dabblers in theory, and the ha- 
ranguing economists are, to a man, 
advogates for revolution, practical 
men remember, that from the opera- 
tion of such laws, dates nearly the 
whole agriculture of Ireland, Pre- 
viously, almost the entire surface of 


- Ireland was pasturage. The south, 
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west, and midland counties were vast 
extents of desert, dotted at intervals 
with wretched villages, and producing 
nothing but the potato for the pea- 
sant’s food, the pig for his rent, 
and the bullock for the landowner. 
Within a few years, this wilderness 
was turned into tillage. Rents rapidly 
increased, the incomes of the clergy 
grew with them, churches were built, 
and new attempts were made to civilize 
the people ; and within a quarter of a 
century, the population, the property, 
and the comforts of the country, made 
a greater progress than they had made 
within the three hundred years before. 
But one grand change was admitted. 
The Government left the Church un- 
aided. Popery, the perpetual anta- 
gonist to industry, intelligence, and 
peace in every country, was an evil 
which soured all the growing pro- 
sperity of the land. It rendered the 
increase of population an increase 
of riot, the additional property a 
source of personal debauchery and 
parliamentary intrigue, and consum- 
mated the whole by organizing a san- 
guinary rebellion, which had its na- 
tural and fatal fruit in the death of the 
Legislature. 

Foster's financial talents marked him 
for the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
an appointment which had been hi- 
therto exercised by an English func- 
tionary, and which he received, with 
national approbation, in 1784, But 
in the next year he was placed in the 
chair of the House, of which he con- 
tinued Speaker until the House itself 
was no more. 

The Speaker of the Irish House had 
duties which rendered him a still more 
important personage than his fellow 
functionary in England. He was, in 
a certain degree, a Cabinet minister, 
assisted at all the most secret delibera- 
tions of Government, and held every 
day that intimate intercourse with the 
existing ministry, which to have but 
touched on, so lately roused the ire of 
all Whiggism, and swept that clever 
and unlucky official, Manners Sutton, 
rathlessly out of the receipt of six 
thousand pounds a-year! Yet in Ire- 
land, where every thing is anomalous, 
this connexion was not considered as 
involving his impartiality, and proba- 
bly nothing could have been more bene- 
ficial to the successive governments, 
than the advice of a wise man, per- 
fectly well informed in the interest of 
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the country, clear-headed and far- 
sighted, and too highly respected for 
his real services, to require the giddy 
popularity to be earned only by de- 


luding the people. As the natural 
result of this soberness of view and 
vigour of understanding, Foster was 
a strong Antipapist. He resisted the 
Popish demands throughout his whole 
political career. Another of his acts 
did almost equal honour to his good 
sense. ‘The gallery of the House had 
become not unlike what the gallery 
of the National Assembly was yet to 
become—the dictator of the debates. 
A mob regularly took possession of 
it, who applauded their favourite ora- 
tors, and for whom, of course, their 
favourite orators spoke. It is enough 


to say, that the gallery held no less . 


than seven hundred of those critics, 
more than double the number of the 
members! Foster, when he became 
speaker, made a strenuous effort to 
restrain this very serious evil, by li- 
miting the gallery. Yet, even to the 
last, this nuisance, equally injurious 
to free debate and to the legislative 
character of the House, continued, to 
a degree which the English House of 
Commons have never sanctioned. To 
the last, the gallery admitted a great 
number of people, and among them 
females. One result was, that it be- 
came a lounge for the idle hours of 
the wives and daughters of the mem- 
bers, and for other females not less 
dear to them, but yet not their wives 
and daughters, training the whole fe- 
male community into politicians, and 
embittering every fireside. The public 
consequence was equally natural : the 
dignity of debate was wholly lowered 
by passing under the eyes of those 
fair spectators. The members were 
actors upon a stage, the ladies were the 
audience above. The speeches, re- 
partees, and often the subject of de- 
bate, were attuned to the taste of the 
fair awarders of the palm; and by 
another consequence, inevitable in 
Ireland, every trivial dispute, by taking 
place in the presence of such witnesses, 
was turned into a point of honour ; 
and what would have been matter ofa 
laugh in the English House, was mat- 
ter of pistoling on the Milesian side of 
the Channel. 

On this subject, the author of the 
volumes, as might be expected, takes 
the side of the mob. He tells us. 
that the galleries, in their original 
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state of repletion, were of peculiar 
value. 

‘* The House of Commons,” says he, 
‘is the property of the people. They 
attend to observe the conduct of their 
representatives. In Ireland they ap- 
plauded the patriot, but did not pay 
much attention to the courtier. When 
Mr Burgh put a period to his official 
existence, by the splendid declaration 
which he made in favour of the liber. 
ties of his country, the galleries ap- 
plauded, In 1782, when Mr Grattan 
asserted their liberties, they again 
applauded ; and their efforts animated 
the patriot, though they displeased the 
courtier.” Such is the wisdom of the 
younger patriot of the name, which 
would transfer the debate from the 
House to the galleries ; and, not con- 
tent with the check imposed upon the 
members by the daily publication of 
their speeches, would either extinguish 
discussion altogether, by the fear of 
an irresponsible audience, or, in de- 
fiance of common sense and common 
decorum, stimulate political folly into 
fever, and give a shelter to treason 
under the shouts of the rabble. 

Foster resisted the Union in 1800, 
but he resisted it on the ground which 
the whole body of patriots had been 
uniformly denying for the last twenty 
years. His argument was, that the 
country had prospered with such sin- 
gular rapidity, that the change was 
unnecessary, and might be disastrous. 
But his irritation against the Govern- 
ment which carried that Union, could 
not have been very vehement; for, 
immediately after, he appeared in the 
English Parliament, and took office as 
Chancellor of the Irish Exchequer, 
and First Lord of the Treasury. It 
was remarkable that this man, who was 
so adroit, intelligent, and effective in 
the management of the nation’s money, 
should have been singularly unlucky 
in the management of his own. With 
a large rental, and totally free from 
all expensive habits, he was always 
one of the most embarrassed men of 
his time. He was more successful in 
point of honours, for he obtained a title 
for his wife, another for himself, and, 
dying full of years, transmitted his 
honours to his successor, to whom he 
left the still better inheritance of his 
principles. , 

The year.1780 made Grattan at 
once the most conspicuous man of his 
country, He had hitherto distinguish. 
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ed himself by great personal activity 
in the general objects of Parliament, 
by a bold seizure of public questions, 
and by a rapid, forcible, and pungent 
eloquence ; but he now stepped for- 
ward in front of all his contempora- 
ries, and stepped so far forward, that 
none of them ever reached him again. 
Having gained what was called * free 
trade,” he determined to demand what 
was called “ free government.” The 
English Privy Council and Cabinet 
had hitherto possessed the right of 
putting a veto upon the laws passed 
in the Irish Parliament. It was Grat- 
tan’s ambition to abolish this privilege, 
and demand that Ireland should be 
bound only by the laws of her King, 
Lords, and Commons. In this effort 
he instinctively took the lead. Never 
was a measure more wholly the work 
of an individual. He found his whole 
party hostile to it as a desperate expe- 
riment. ‘ Burgh, Daly, Ogle, Perry, 
and the Ponsonbys, were adverse ; 
they could not be seduced, but they 
were mollified and afraid. Lord Char. 
lemont, too, was rather timid; but he 
evinced a delicacy on the occasion, for 
which he deserved great credit, (Grat- 
tan sat for oneofhisburghs.) He did 
not, like the rest, seek to dissuade him 
from bringing forward the motion; he 
merely recommended him to consider 
it well—he thought the measure too 
bold, and the country not yet ripe for 
it,’ 

In fact, among the whole Opposi- 
tion, there seems to have been but one 
man who stood beside Grattan. The 
Whig principle is the same at all 
times. An utter absence of sincerity, 
a desire to agitate exactly to the point 
in which it can make itself an object 
of alarm to government, that it may 
become an object of purchase; and 
an utter recklessness of the desperate 
evils which may be produced by this 
agitation, while they are startling the 
minister into that degree of fear 
which is necessary for his dishonour 
and its corruption. The Whigs of 
Ireland, after having inflamed the 
passions of the people into little short 
of an abhorrence of England, having 
perverted the spirit of the volunteers 
into little short of rebellion, and 
having trod as closely upon treason 
as they could, without setting their 
own feet upon the steps of the scaf- 
fold, thought proper to pause, that 
they might see how far those specious 
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iniquities had brought them within 
reach of power. But Grattan was of 
another order : he was sincere, unsel- 
fish, and enthusiastic. The delight 
in his oWn oratorical success, deter- 
mined him to follow up the triumphs 
which he had gained by his eloquence, 
and follow it up, continually flashing 
his brilliant weapon in the eyes of the 
nation, even though he should follow 
it alone. In the words of the author, 
** some of the Whigs had offered to 
oppose the measure of independence, 
many had yielded, and the Govern- 
ment had nearly softened them all.” 
Flood, the great leader of the party, 
felt himself reduced to a dilemma 
which has so often pained the con- 
science of Whiggism. He had no 
desire personally to go further at the 
moment; but he felt that the impe- 
tuosity of his young rival would carry 
off popularity. This was not to be 
parted with on any terms, and he 
therefore advocated the measure. 
« When it came forward he spoke for 
it, but in a subdued manner. He 
lamented that the question had been 
brought on, and accused the proposer 
of precipitation, and said that he 
would address something valedictory 
to the volunteers.” 

Whiggism in England was equally 
willing to try the experiment of sus- 
pended agitation. Whether they had 
disturbed the country enough, has 
been for the last fifty years the ques- 
tion of Whiggism ; and the question 
has always been answered by—have 
we, or have we not, brought ourselves 
within sight of power? Even the 
greatest name of men then living had 
been applied to, and the sanction of 
Edmund Burke was given to the stop- 
page of the agitation. But Burke 
was then in the trammels of Whig- 
gism, and was forced to do its bid- 
ding. He wrote a public letter ad- 
vising a politic tardiness. His lan- 
guage was,‘ Will no one speak to this 
madman—will no one stop this mad- 
man ?” 

Grattan was assailed on all sides by 
the party whom he was now about to 
throw so utterly into his rear. They 
applied to Perry, on whose judgment 
they knew that he had peculiar re- 
Jiance. Perry, with his old Parlia- 
mentary tact, applied to Lord Charle- 
mont, for whose borough Grattan sat. 
This the old statesman probably 
thought decisive; for, as the author 
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observes, if Grattan was obliged to 
vacate his seat, he might not have 
found it easy to get another. Lord 
Charlemont’s delicacy, however, re- 
tarded the application, and Grattan 
took a very peculiar, but very effec. 
tive mode of escaping from it. “ Has 
ving discovered the intention of making 
it,” for it appears that his lordship’s 
delicacy had already yielded to the 
determination of his party; his no- 
minee left them all behind, abandoned 
Dublin “ to avoid importunities, and 
secluded himself in Celbridge Abbey.” 
There, with none but his old relation 
Colonel Marlay, a gallant officer who 
had seen much of the world, he left 
his fellow patriots to perplex them- 
selves with wondering what was be- 
come of him, and alarm that the game 
was taken wholly out of their hands. 
The young orator, whose mind was 
always of a nobler cast than that of 
the bustling place-hunters of his party, 
here strengthened his romance of 
statesmanship by the romance of na- 
ture. The house and grounds of 
Celbridge had once belonged to. Miss 
Vanhornrigh, Swift's luckless ad- 
mirer. 

** Along the banks of that river,” 
says he, “* amid the graves arid bowers 
of Swift and Vanessa, I frew con- 
vinced that I was right. Arguments 
unanswerable came to my mind, and 
what I then prepared confirmed me in 
my determination to persevere. A 
great‘ spirit rose among the people; 
and the speech which I afterwards 
delivered in the House communicated 
its fire, and impelled them on; the 
country caught the flame, and it 
rapidly extended. I was supported 
by eighteen counties, (out of thirtys 
six,) by the grand jury addresses, 
and the resolutions of the volunteers. 
I stood upon that ground, and I was 
determined never to yield. I brought 
on the question on the 19th April 
1780. That was a great day for Ire. 
land : that day gave her liberty.” 

All this is fine language. But what 
is it more? What but oratorical ex- 
travagance could say, or popular illu- 
sion believe, that Ireland was without 
liberty until the year 1780? That a 
country possessing the habeas corpus 
act, a parliament, freedom of person 
and property, and governed by the 
same laws which constituted freedom 
in England for a hundred years be- 
fore, should have then for the first 
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time tasted of freedom, now stands 
before ts in all the ridiculous na- 
kedness of a party fiction. It was 
then not truer when clothed in the 
tissues of unquestionably a most showy 
eloquence. Grattan’s speech on mov- 
ing for “ Irish independence,” was 
one of his most powerful displays; a 
beautiful composition, full of great 
ideas and dazzling imagery, the whole 
polished with all the laborious dexte- 
rity of one of the most skilful masters 
of language that the world has ever 
seen. But it must be allowed now, that 
it was alla romance. He creates the 
colossal oppressors, among whom he 
goes forth sweeping his two-handed 
sword. He builds his castles in the 
clouds, before he launches the thunder- 
bolts that is to scatter them to the 
winds. He fabricates shadows and 
scenes with the invention of a great 
dramatist, and having marshalled and 
moved the creatures of his fancy on- 
ward to an imaginary catastrophe, he 
sits down, forgetting that the whole is 
ideal, and that he is the spectator of 
an empty stage. 

In Grattan’s famous speech on this 
occasion, and the series of fine orations 
which he made before and after on 
the same topit, if Ireland had been 
the most helpless and hopeless victim 
of the most iron tyranny of earth, she 
could not be painted with a pencil 
more dipped in colours of despair. If 
one-half of her population were work- 
ing in fetters, and the other half on the 
point of exile, he could not have raised 
a louder wail over ‘the national mis- 
fortunes; if her freedom, wealth, 
learning, and religion had been buried 
in a common grave, and Grattan had 
sat alone to perform the national ob- 
sequies, and record the national fate, 
he could not have arrayed himself in 
a more lugubrious robe, or written a 
more indignant denouncement of her 
tyrants on her tomb. 

We have lived to see all the folly of 
this declamation. It was in the midst 
of all this public ruin that commerce 
was growing tenfold, that the value of 
all property was increasing, and that 
corn was swelling like a surge over 
the soil. It was in a country where 
man dared not speak, act, or think, 
that 100,000 men in arms were actu- 
ally at that moment menacing the 
Government and dictating to the Le- 
gislature ; and it was in a Parliament 
pronounced to be the slaves of minis. 
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terial corruption, and the echoes of the 
British Minister, that a party was 
hourly declaiming in the most violent 
terms against the Minister and Eng. 
land, intriguing for place with the 
most indefatigable effrontery, and pro- 
claiming themselves the true represen- 
tatives of Ireland, while the Govern- 
ment were but its usurpers. | 

Far be it from us to- undervalue pa- 
triotism. But it must not be the pa- 
triotism of party—mean, trafficking, 
and treacherous, Far be it from us, 
too, to deny the dazzling powers of the 
great orator. Nothing can be more 
superb than his abstractions, nothing 
more sublime than those flashes, 
which, like meteors, not merely throw 
a sudden splendour on all below, but 
fascinate our eyes. Yet, what was their 
gain after all?—a change of phrase. 
“The King, Lords, and Commons of 
Treland,” was substituted for the 
words, King, Lords, and Commons of 
the British empire. For Grattan, in 
his wildest dream, never dreamed of 
separation. That frenzy in some, and 
fury in others, and conspiracy in all, 
was reserved for the time when Popery 
was to sit in the Parliament, and be 
enthroned in the councils of Protes- 
tant England ! 

We turn willingly from this most 
anxious of all existing topics, to the 
recollection of the better studies of 
Grattan’s day. We were aware that 
he was romantically touched by the 
beauties of nature, and we were not 
unacquainted with his having written — 
verses, the common play of men of 
fashionable life in his time. Fox, 
Fitzpatrick, Langrishe, Charlemont, 
and a crowd of their accomplished as- 
sociates, were all verse writers. But 
we were not aware that Grattan was 
capable of verses so polished as those 
which we now give. In his retirement 
at the seat of his uncle, Colonel Mar- 
lay, his favourite place of meditation 
was the “ Bower of Vanessa,”’ a little 
retreat formed on a small island in the 
grounds of Celbridge, below a pictu- 
resque narrow bridge of Irish antiqui- 
ty, which was overhung with ivy, and 
stretched its arches across the water to 
the spot. A mass of evergreens and 
laurel, mixed with yew, and box-trees, 
and solemn cypress, shaded the place, 
and rendered it almost impervious to the 
sun; roses, jessamine, and honeysuckle ? 
entwined the classic bower, aud the 


green around was covered with flowers 
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of all hues. On the death of the Colo- 
nel, the place descended to his bro- 
ther Dean Marlay, afterwards Bishop 
of Clonfert. Some alterations having 
taken place in the grounds, Grattan 
took umbrage at this invasion of their 
sanctity, and addressed this remon- 
strance to their proprietor. 


VANESSA’S BOWER TO DEAN MARLAY. 


* © thou! too prompt at fickle fashion’s 
call, 

For the sloped bank to change the useful 
wall ; 

To break those clumps that in meet order 
stand, 

Planted by ancient skill’s exactest hand, 

To mock the true old beauties of my isle, 

With the forced fiction of yon Gothic pile. 

Oh! born like Swift, to head this sylvan 
scene, 

Like him to live a wit, and die a Dean, 

Check here, at least, thy innovating haste, 

Stop here, at least, thy fopperies of taste : 

Know, more than beauty pleads for thy 
retreat, 

And sacred spirits guard my ivied seat. 

Here the stern satirist and the witty maid, 

Talk’d pretty love, nor yet profaned the 
shade : 

Here, too, his nobler leisure to attend, 

Terne’s genius met her earliest friend, 

Long ere she hoped to break her iron chain, 

Or dreamt of freedom’s law, or Portland’s 
reign. 

Oh! spare those shades, where our first poet 
sung ; 

Each vagrant bough with sacred wreaths is 
hung. 

So may each new vicizsitude of taste 

Spare thy trim Jawnsa, nor leave thy flowers 
to waste. 

May sportive statesmen Jove the walks you've 
made, 

And more than mortal beauty grace thy 
shade.” 


Allusion has been made to one 
member who supported Grattan in this 
struggle. He seems to have been 
almost the only sincere one—John 
Forbes, “ unshaken, unsubdued, un- 
terrified,” a second Abdiel ; and, like 
his leader, an enthusiast. ‘* This in- 
dividual was incorruptible; he was one 
of the most amiable of men, mild in 
his mind and manners, but firm of pur- 
pose. He was offered place, and re- 
fused it. He supported all the ques- 
tions regarding Irish freedom with 
great ability. He proposed the Place 
Bill and the Pension Bill. 

“latter he limited the pensions to 
L.80,000. He served the people 
faithfully, and his name should be 
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prized by every lover of liberty.” All 
this may be true ; yet we may conceive 
that the sequel of his career is not 
easily reconcilable with this pane- 
gyric. It must have perplexed the 
author not a little to be compelled to 
say, that—* Late in life, Mr Forbes 
accepted a situation in New Provi- 
dence.’ (The author will not call it 
a place.) If we cannot see any actual 
crime in this acceptance, we cannot 
find any palliation of it, if it be one, 
in the prudent notice—that “ he had 
refused a more lucrative one at home, 
offered by Lord Camden in 1796.” 
This shows, only, that he became 
fonder of public pay when old than 
when middle-aged, or that he grew 
wiser as he grew older. The plea is, 
that abroad, ** he could not be asked 
to act against his principles.” But 
we must leave it to the logic of Je- 
suitism to disentangle the difficulty. 
The mover of pension and place bills 
is not exactly the man who can with 
impunity accept place under the Go- 
vernment which he has tried to fetter, 
and whose patronage he has stigma- 
tized with corruption. The line here 
drawn between doing the work of a 
corrupt Government abroad and at 
home, is too delicate for our vision. 
The withdrawal of a patriot from Par- 
liament, to become a placeman any 
where, is the subduction of parliament- 
tary force, a negative desertion, a half- 
way house of character; and the man 
who hopes thus to screen the practical 
denial of his principles under cover of 
his personal escape from the spot 
where he avowed them, may enjoy a 
situation in New Providence, but will 
be apt to be remembered only as a 
hypocrite in England. 
We come to a more important cha- 
racter, Yelverton, afterwards Chief 
Baron. He had begun life a peasant ; 
had distinguished himself by his class- 


ical acquirements in the university; . 


and, on his adoption of the bar, had 
rapidly risen into emolument and 
fame. On his entrance into Parlia- 
ment he instantly assumed a foremost 
rank. ‘* Yelverton was a first-rate speak- 
ker, nearly the most powerful one in his 
day. His style was short and strong; 
he never wandered from his subject, 
either to the right or the left. He was 
endowed with a masculine understand- 
ing, and saw the strong point of every 
thing. But his fire was so ardent,.that 
it quickly consumed the fuel which fed 
it, He was deficient in his tones and 
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manner, andhe wanted taste. Yet, with- 
out these accomplishments, his speech- 
es were superior, and even sublime ora- 
tions.” Itis justly observed, asa matter 
of regret, that almost nothing is pre- 
served of them which can give an ade- 
quate conception of their merits. Yet 
a few sentences may be given, as a 
specimen of that mixture of argumen- 


tative force and poetic beauty which 


distinguishes the nobler spirit of the 
often-calumniated Irish style. The 
subject is the. unpropitious one of a 
Sugar Bill. Yelverton launched out 
into principle. ‘* Destroy one part of 
the system of trade, and you estroy 
the whole—you destroy all trade.” 
He then adverted to the abuse of the 
past popular acquisitions, *‘ He could 
not help remarking the prostituted 
use which had been made of the term 
‘ Free Trade.’ When we first re- 
ceived it, an intemperate burst of ap- 
plause broke forth, like the extrava- 
gance of lunacy, or the giddy joy of a 
child. If a constitutional question 
was started, if grievances were repre- 
sented, we were answered—you have 
got a free trade. If adeclaration of our 
rights was demanded—we should be 
satisfied withafreetrade. Ifa modifica- 
tion ofan oppressive law was attempted, 
we were stunned with the explanation 
—you have got a free trade. Your free 
trade was food and raiment to you; it 
was the burden of the ministerial 
song $ it was the Jullaby which hushed 
your necessities to rest, and the re- 
quiem which was sung over the per- 
turbed spirit of your poverty! Every 
struggle for liberty was called sedi- 
tion—a free trade was thrown out as 
a bubble, and meant to answer all the 
ends of those who never meant to 
grant you any. The people will see 
too late that they have been amused 
with a plaything; and, when the 
have lost it, will sit down like a child, 
and cry for all that their folly has 
lost them.” 

Yelverton had striking qualifications 
for public life. He was a great law- 

er, as well as a man of elegant know- 
i e. He had alike the physical and 
mental requisites of the orator: “a 
great volume of voice, a rich flow of 
ideas, a rapid imagination, an austere 
pathos: his speeches were a regular, 
continued flow of legal reasoning. 
When he warmed upon a subject, his 
mind and his eye fixed: he did not 
illumine his speech by brilliant figures, 
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like Burgh, nor adorn it with pointed 
sentences, like Flood, who was a mas- 
ter of the art of oratory; but he 
came forth with a strength of reason- 
ing, that struck the listener as the 
finest species of ratiocination. Grat- 
tan compared him, and well, to the 
rolling of the Atlantic wave, a column 
three thousand miles deep !” 

A proof of his prudence is given. 
Flood had taken the favourite ques- 
tion of the day, Payning’s Law, out 
of his hands. Yelverton, however 
indignant, suffered it so to remain. 
He wished to avoid Flood’s merciless 
tongue. He was accustomed to say, 
‘“* I shall yet ascend the bench; and 
it is best that I should not ascend it 
soiled by the abuse of any individual.” 
He ascended it unsoiled. On the 
death of Hussey Burgh he was made 
Chief Baron. 

His powers at the bar were of the 
first order. Lord Annesley (Chief 
Judge) who was certainly not partial 
to Yelverton, used to say, “that he 
was the best advocate he ever heard 
in either England or Ireland.” He 
carried away the court, the hearers, 
thejury, while listening to him.” But, 
with all his prudence, he could some- 
times be furious. On one occasion, 
Fitz-Gibbon (Lord Clare) had attacked 
Grattan, who was not then in the 
House; Yelverton started up, and 
replied to the charges, concluding 
with these fiery paragraphs,—“ If my 
friend were present, the honourable 
gentleman would take some time to . 
consider, before he hazarded an en- 
counter with his genius, his eloquence, 
and his integrity. My honourable 
friend did not provoke the attack, 
equally ungenerous and untrue, and 
for which no justification can be found 
in any part of his splendid career. 
That learned gentleman has stated 
what Mr Grattan is—I shall state what 
he is not. He is not styed in his pre- 
judices ; he does not /rample on the re- 
suscitation of his country, or live, like 
a caterpillar, on the decay of her pro- 
sperity ; he does notstickle for the letter 
of the constitution with the affectation 
of a prude, and abandon its principles 
with the effrontery of a prostitute.” 

The true cause which enabled 
Grattan to advance, against the Go- 
vernment and without his party, was 
the growing force of the volunteers. 
From a protecting militia they had 
become a disposing army’; from _sol- 
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diers they had become politicians ; 
\d from the servants of the constitu- 
on had become the arbiters of Par- 
liament. This state of things natu- 
rally excited especial alarm, at a period 
when America was still at war, and 
when the example of her revolt was 
the perpetual topic of all the mischiev- 
ous and shortsighted tribe that longed 
to profit by public plunder in an Irish 
rebellion. Burke alludes to this ha- 
zard in his speech to the electors of 
Bristol. He described it as the esta- 
blishment of “a military power in 
the dominions of the Crown, without 
the consent of the British legislature, 
contrary to the policy of the constitu- 
tion, contrary to the declaration of 
right.”’ ** Two illegal armies are seen,” 
said he, “with banners displayed at the 
same time, and in the same country. 
No executive magistrate, no judica- 
ture in Ireland, will acknowledge the 
legality of the army which bears the 
King’s commission, and no law, or 
appearance of law, authorizes the army. 
commissioned by itself.” 

Burke’s capacious vision even then 
contemplated the consequences of put- 
ting power into the hands of the mul- 
titude. He argued on the natural 
dangers of force and irresponsibility. 
combined ; the follies natural to great 
bodies of men guided by the frauds of 
faction ; the boundless field which po- 
pular passion throws open for the de- 
magogue; and the desperate wicked- 
ness into which that demagogue is 
ready to plunge the nation for the 
most selfish prize of power. This 
Burke saw, and this he deprecated, 
even in 1780; a clear evidence that 
he never was a Whig. If he had been, 
he might have seen, but he never. 
. would have deprecated. He bore the 
name of a Whig, because, in being 
thrown a stranger on the great plain 
of public life, he had first accident- 
ally wandered into the ranks of the 
Whigs. But when the campaign be- 
came real, when the field-day flourishes 
were over, and he found them hoisting 
the revolutionary flag, he boldly 
marched over in front of the two 
armies, ranged himself under the stand- 
ard of:the monarchy, and stood forth, 
the noblest champion of law, loyalty, 
and religion. : 

The volunteers passed away. They 
were a brilliant phenomenon, but a 
formidable one: their light was me- 
teoric, and it was impossible to tell by 





what sudden change of courae it migh 
not turn to the earth, and crush an 
consume. But Ireland was fortun- 
ately relieved from leaying her ashes 
asanexample. The cessation of the 
American war brought back the day; 
the irregular light was wasted no 
more, in the return of the sunshine. I 
waned before the eye, and, after a few 
wild flashes, vanished below the horizon, 

The man who raised Grattan first 
before the people, ought not to be for- 
gotten. We have already said that 
this most honest of all Whigs, perhaps 
the only honest Whig that ever exist- 
ed, came into Parliament originally as 
member for a borough, under the pa- 
tronage of Lord Charlemont. The no- 
ble lord was the artist who fashioned 
the future idol and placed him on the 
altar, to see the sculptor eclipsed by the 
work of his hands. - Lord Charlemont 
was the balloon, and Grattan the man 
in the parachute. When it had raised 
him high enough to catch the popular 
gaze, the balloon was cut off and let 
fly into the clouds or the sea; while 
the man in the parachute came down 
into the popular. arms, to be applauded 
and wondered at, and carried in an 
ovation. But Charlemont was a me- 
morable man. Without power of any 
kind, large property, or striking 
talents, he became suddenly the first 
nobleman of Ireland. Grattan’s de- 
scription of him is grateful, and yet 
unexaggerated. 

— He was the most accomplish- 
ed man of his day ; the most polished 
and the most agreeable. In these re- 
spects he was superior to any per- 
son who had yet appeared in Ireland, 
or probably whom Ireland will ever 
again behold. His society was charm- 
ing. He was fond of humour, and 
occasionally indulged in sarcasm, but 
never on his company. He was full 
ofs pirit, integrity, and public virtue. 
He possessed ambition, a great love 
of power, a great contempt for money, 
the consideration of which never. en- 
tered into his mind: he was incor. 
ruptible. His spirit and integrity 
would not permit him to yield to Go- 
vernment ; but when the people had 
triumphed, he strove to reconcile. the 
parties, and would not abandon the 
Government on a question which en- 
dangered it.” ; 

It is clear that this man never was 
a Whig. We have the additional 
evidence.-=* One predominant ‘fea- 
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ture in his character was a sacred at- 
tachment to, the British connexion. 
His desire was, to keep well with 
England, and he worked in favour of 
Government, not for this or that mi- 
nister, but for the Government solely, 
and was not only anxious to have the 
people supporting him, but to have 
the people supporting the Government.” 
Let libel say what it will, this man 
was no Whig. He was the auiti. 
podes of Whiggism. He might as 
well be called a negro born in Christ- 
endom with a white skin, a Roman 
nose, and thinlips. He wanted the 
selfishness, the rashness, the vice, and 
the vulgarity of Whiggism. 

We fully agree with the elder 
Grattan (for it is impossible that the 
younger should have written the 
words), that “it was most fortunate 
that such an individual existed. [The 
volunteers had chosen Lord Charle- 
mont for their general-in-chief.] His 
grave and civil character was neces. 
sary to restrain the ardour of the vo- 
lunteers, and rescue them from their 
own excesses, for he well knew that 
liberty loses half its value if it is pur- 
chased by victory over the people. 
There are times, and there are occur- 
rences, when a man ought to stop, and 
should prefer to break with his party, to 
going forward. Yet few men who have 
acquired popularity possess courage 
enough to risk its loss.” 

It is equally impossible to disagree 
with those sentiments, The com- 
mand of the volunteers was the com- 
mand of a vast power, which, in the 
hands of a political traitor, might 
have subverted the kingdom. The 
first extravagance of the volunteers 
resisted by Government might have 
brought on a civil war; and the first 
drop of blood shed in this war might 
have been the spring-head of torrents. 
The prejudice of party led some to 
say, that this noble person was merely 
a man with exquisite manners; but 
they were mistaken. He was a man 
of excellent sense. He was at the 
head of a most powerful national 
army, supported by the upper classes, 
and comprising all. He assisted in 
leading them on to civil liberty. He 
assisted also in guarding them against 
popular excesses. 

His private life was that of an ele- 
gant and cultivated mind, “ He wrote 
well; his replies to the addresses of 
the volunteers were excellent ; and 
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while they encouraged their spirit and 
formation, oer gave a reacted tone 
to liberty. He was a good Latin 
scholar, and knew Greek remarkably 
well; he had travelled mueh, and was 
well versed in the continental lan- 
guages. He was fond of poetry, and 
composed some light and ue 
t ; his intimaey with Marley, 
the Bi hop of Waterford, encouraged 
this ime, and their mutual taste 
led them to an epistolary correspon- 
dence, partly verse, partly prose, full 
of humour, raillery, and wit.” 

We give a slight specimen of this 
easy courtship of the nine, and in 
their own country. He had been tra- 
velling in Greece—no slight achieve-. 
ment in the year 1749, and for a 
young noble of twenty-one. At that 
time the Morea and the Islands were 
almost a terra incognita to the more 
civilized portions of Europe. “ How 
many times,” says his letter to Mar- 
ley, ‘I wished that you could have 
seen us in some of the droll equipages 
in which we have been during our 
abode in the Islands, mounted on 
asses, and glad to get them—pad. 
saddles, without etnee, bale A stir. 
rups—seven or eight days without a 
bed to lie on, encamped on desert 
islands! My birth-day this year we 
kept at sea, between the. Islands of 
Crete and Cos—the feast was cele- 
brated with several actings,’ dutiful 
and voluntary, firing of cannon, &c. 
No kind bard being here to write my 
birth-day ode, and the sea gods being 
bad poets, I am obliged to cry my 
own ballad, an extempore as you wi 
easily perceive. 


‘© My. Marley ! see the rolling years 
With certain speed our lives devour ; 

Each day its due proportion bears, 
And nearer brings the fatal hour. 


‘‘ "Tig one-and-twenty years this day, 
Since first I drew my vital breath ; 
So much the nearer to decay ! 
So much have I approach’d to death ! 


“¢ He well hath lived, who, when the sun 
Departing yields to low’ring night, 
Can say, This day my task is done, 
And let to-morrow seize its right. 


‘¢ No more of that—this festal day, 
In harmless pleasure let us pass. 

One bumper toast: I'll show the way 
*Tis Marley's health, fill up my glass! 
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Don’t you think the tossing of the ship 
is in these lines? I don’t think my 
residence at Delos, the sacred birth- 
place of Apollo, has much improved 
me; but if my verses be not good, I 
am sure they are sincere.” 

Like all the men of sense in his day, 
Charlemont was utterly hostile to the 
encroachments of Popery. So early 
as 1785, Opposition in Parliament, 
having worn out all other topics, and, 
always looking for novelty, let the 
risk be what it will, took up the Popish 

uestion, and proposed to give the 

opish peasantry the fatal right of 
voting for members of Parliament. 
Against this the argument, and no- 
thing could be truer, was, that the 
Popish peasantry being wholly in the 
hands of the priests, to give the fran- 
chise to the peasant was in fact to give 
the priest the power of sending mem- 
bers to Parliament; that though the 
members thus sent were Protestants, 
the inevitable result would be, that of 
engendering a spirit hostile to Protes- 
tanism in the legislature, thereby im- 
pairing the true liberty of the country, 
enfeebling its constitution, and ulti- 
mately destroying the connexion with 
England. Those just and forcible 
arguments prevailed for nearly ten 
years, but Opposition was active, Pro- 
testantism too little aware of its danger, 
and ministers too eager to purchase 
popularity by a guilty concession ; and, 
as the result, the privilege of voting 
was given. The gratitude of Popery 
for this criminal concession, was a 
bloody rebellion in 1798. The pu- 
hishment to the Parliament was the 
Union, and the product to thé nation 
was a continued increase of faction, 
until 1829, when the presence of Po- 
pery first polluted the English Parlia- 
ment, after the lapse of a hundred 
years of freedom. But as Charlemont 
grew old and feeble, he grew nega- 
tive. When the elective franchise 
wa8 proposed in 1793, he neither aided 
nor resisted, and before he died, was 
supposed to be favourable to the 
change, which was to make all the 
labours of his life in vain. 

It is only due to Grattan to say, 
that, though combined through life 
with a tribe who jobbed every thing, 
he never obtained any office from Go- 
vernment. His fortune was small. 
“Tam,” said be, “ one of the poorest 
of commoners, as Lord Charlemont 
is one of the poorest of peers. But 
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[Oct. 
we will take nothing. I have £500 


a-year.” This self-denial had its re- 
ward, and deserved to have it. ‘ As 
the ministers could not purchase me,” 
said he, on another occasion, * the 
nation purchased me.” In 1782, on 
the address of the Viceroy to Parlia- - 
ment, communicating the acquiescence 
of the English Government in the 
motion for independence, it was de- 
termined to make a provision for Grat- 
tan. Mr Beauchamp Bagneal, mem- 
ber for Carlow, a man of opulence and 
weight in the country, moved, spon- 
taneously, that £100,000 should be 
granted, to purchase an estate for him, 
as a reward for his public services. 
* But at the request of Mr Grattan’s 
friends, the mover was induced to alter 
it to £50,000, to which the House 
and the minister agreed.” The re- 
duction was by Grattan’s own deli- 
cacy. In the first instance, he had 
interaded to refuse any thing, but 
his sensible old relative, Colonel Mar- 
lay, who knew the world better at 
that time, advised him to accept it. 
The money was put into the hands of 
a commission, who purchased a small 
estate with it, and, such is the wisdom 
of many counsellors, were said to have 
made a very improvident bargain. 
The original grant would not have 
been too much. Grattan ought to 
have been placed beyond all further 
consideration of money. If the House 
were sincere in its estimate of his 
services, they were not to be repaid 
by any sum. [If their calculation 
wasto be formed by the resulting value 
of those services, any sum would be 
too much. But it was a time of uni- 
versal illusion. Ireland imagined that 
Grattan had broken chains that no 
other hand could break, lifted her 
from the ground into an elevation 
where empire lay before her, and 
opened the floodgates of a commerce 
which was to swell with the gold of 
mankind. Such were the dreams of 
the hour. But Grattan was a dreamer 
like the rest, and he deserved to be 
— the price of teaching the people 

ow to revel in such magnificent 
dreams. 

Another character of peculiar mould 
next passes across the stage—Scott, 
the Attorney-General. Scott was a 
man of remarkable powers, a clear 
head, a determined heart, with a large 
knowledge of law, and a larger know- 
ledge of human nature. Like all the 
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leading men of his day, principle sat 


- easy on him. Much addicted to re. 


gard all — men as scoundrels, his 
chief resolution was to make his way by 
clinging to either party as it seemed 
most suited to his advance; alternately 
trampling and caressing all parties: 
he had begun, like all poor aspirants, 
by being a patriot, allied himself to 
Lucas, lauded the Opposition, abused 
the Minister, and exhibited all the 
thews and sinews of a vigorous demo- 
crat. But the new reign of George 
III. opened new prospects. Town- 
shend the viceroy intimated. that his 
eloquence might be turned to better 
account, and the lawyer became sud- 
denly enlightened. He cast off the 
ragged uniform of the populace, and 
equipped himself in the livery of the 
Castle. He was a rough, bold-speak- 
ing, unblushing retainer from that 
moment, and no man more unhesitat- 
ingly laughed at the affectations of 
political creeds. ‘ My lord,” he 
used to say to the Viceroy, a man sin- 
gularly like himself in his contempt 
for the Phocions of the day—* My 
lord, you have spoiled a good pa- 
triot.” 

But, notorious as his new concep- 
tions were, no one thought of calling 
him to account for the change. There 
is, it is true, a general impunity al- 
lowed to lawyers on this subject ; 
they claim largely the privilege of 
seeing both sides of a public question ; 
and therefore,in England, they run the 
hazard of swamping the Constitution, 
as in Ireland they sold the country. 
But no one ever thought of question- 
ing Jack Scott. His transition to the 
Treasury Bench was regarded as per- 
fectly natural. If there had been a 


Treasury Bench beyond that again, 
he would have crossed to it. Noone 
would have wondered at it. Thespecies 
is still professional, there aremenamong 
us at whose change no man wonders 
more than a naturalist wonders at the 
change of a worm into a dragon-fly— 
the little creeping, writhing, slip- 
pery, subtle thing, into the bold, 
busy, swift marauder, ever on the 
wing, glittering in the sunshine, 
and devouring every thing. But 
Scott had another important quali- 
ty. If no great orator, he could 
bring an orator down by other means 
than arguments. He was a fearless 
swordsman and an exact shot. He 
changed his mode, finding his elo- 
quence not irresistible, and *‘ attempt- 
ed to terrify. He attacked Flood; he 
supported Lord Townshend ; he vindi- 
cated Lord Harcourt; he struck his 
breast—slapped his hat, appealed to 
his honour—and laid his hand upon 
his sword!” 

Next, after the actor, we have the 
democrat reformed. “ His principles 
were arbitrary, his love of liberty 
cooled after he left the people. And 
if a question had arisen, he would pro- 
bably have ordered the soldiers to fire 
upon the volunteers.” In fine, this 
bold, forward, rude, and vigorous pur- 
suer of power, rose to the Bench, 
where he was Chief Justice, obtained 
an earldom, and died, if report be 
true, worth L.30,000 a-year! 

Mr Grattan’s work is, on the whole, 
clever, amusing, and full of anecdote. 
But it is the work of a Republican 
degraded into a Radical, and even 
that Radical degraded into a joint of 
the tail. 
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SPECIMEN OF A NEW EDITION,.* 


NEARLY @ year, we believe, has 
elapsed since we received from a friend 
belonging to the profession of the law, 
a bulky volume, in green boards, re- 
joicing in the above title, along with a 
letter expressive of his anxious desire 
to have our opinion of it, it having, he 
said, *‘ proved to him a puzzler.” As 
it felt heavy in hand, and appeared to 
contain, verse—text aud prose-notes, 
about four hundred by no means sparse 
pages, we placed it in the division of 
our library marked “ JortsPRUDENCE” 
—purposing immediately after Box- 
day to lay it before the Lord Advocate 
and the Solicitor-General, whose opin- 
ions we thought would be more use- 
ful than ours to the Templar. Months 
on months, however, passed on in their 
usual hum-drum way, and the volume 
got its share of cobweb from the inde- 
fatigable spider that has grown to such 
a bulk among our books. More than 

once our forefinger was on the volume, 
but retracted on our perceiving the Ter- 
ror of flies coiled up likeasleeping dra- 
gon, whom we felt it best not to waken. 
Yesterday we happened to observe 
that he was off his post, galivanting 
in a corner of the cieling with a spinster 
of a very matronly appearance, who, 
nothing loth, had laid aside her distaff 
on his approach. Our forefinger did 
its duty in that neat style characteris- 
tic of the assiduous and _ successful 
student, and we laid ourselves at length 
on our settee, with the “ State Trials” 
on our breast. As “ it had proved a 
puzzler” to a person of much perspi- 
eacity, we eyed it for a while with a 
somewhat stern and suspicious aspect 
—resolved, in spite of all his artifices, 
to know what the writer was about— 
an@ then to transmit to London our 
private opinion of his work, that our 


correspondent—for we saw through 


him—might from our letter get up his 
article thereon for the Law Magazine. 

We began, of course, at the end, 
and took a glance at the notes. We 
soon saw, with half an eye, that the 
author was a man of ingenuity and 


learning, and internally prophesied 
that he was born forthe Bench. Thus— 


** © And gashed his throat—while begging 
Space for prayer.’ P. 220, line 6. 

** Though this averment may be suffi- 
ciently direct when only ¢ertainty: to a 
common intent is required, it clearly would 
be insufficient for either certainty to a cer- 
tain intent in general, or certainty to a 
certain intent in particular. Both the pro- 
per and the defective forms may be well 
exemplified in the deaths of Sir Thomas 
Holt’s cook and of Pandarus the son of 
Alcanor. 

** ¢ Action on the case for words. ‘ Sir 
Thomas Holt struck his cook on the head 
with a cleaver, and cleaved his head; the 
one part lay on the one shoulder, and an- 
other part on the other. The defendant 
pleaded not guilty, and it was found against 
him. It was now moved, in arrest of 
judgment, that these words were not ac- 
tionable ; for it is not averred that the cook 
was killed, but argumentative. The court 
was of that opinion, Fleming, C. J. and 
Williams absentibus; for slander ought to 
be direct, against which there may not be 
any intendment: but here, notwithstanding 
such wounding, the party may yet be living; 
and it is then but trespass. Wherefore it 
was adjudged for the defendant.”—Sir 
Thomas Holtv. Astgrigg, Cro. Jac. 184, 
“ «Et medium ferro gemina inter tempora 

frontem 
Dividit, impubesque immani vulnere malas. 
Fit sonus; ingenti concussa ést pondere 

tellus: ; 
Collapsos artus atque arma cruenta cere- 
bro 
Sternit humi moriens; atque ille partibus 


eequis ‘ 
Huc caput atque illuc humero ex utroque 
pependit.’ ” Zineid, 9, 783. 


We corroborate the opinion of the 
Court ; and should any one in Decem- 
ber choose to say that we, in Novem- 
ber, acted towards any Cockney as Sir 
Thomas Holt is said to have acted 
towards his cook, we promise not to 
prosecute him for a groundless slander. 

A little further on, we stumbled on 
an excellent note concerning the law 
about dogs. Mr Moile had written— 





* By Nicholas Thirning Moile, Esq., of the Inner Temple, Special Pleader. London: 


Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 1833. 
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** An oath for which ’twere hard a dog 
should die ;” 

and he takes occasion to remark there: 

on; “ that a treatise upon the law as it 


relates to the canine species, is yet to” 


be desiderated in professional litera- 
ture.” 

“It is said, in Ireland v. Higgins, 
Cro. Eliz. 126, that the law takes no- 
tice of four kinds of dogs—mastiffs, 
hounds, spaniels, and tumblers; and 
that a man may justify a battery in 
defence of his dog. Yet the existence 
of property over dogs seems to have 
been admitted with great doubt and 
deliberation, see 12 Hen. 8, 3, 4, and 
now stands upon a very peculiar foot- 
ing ; for,by one of the nicest and subtlest 
of distinctions, dogs are a species of 
property, for which trespass or trover 
will lie, but in which felony cannot be 
committed. In this respect, however; 
they are in no different situation from 
that of the ancient villeins, which could 
not be stolen, Sir Edward Coke in- 
structs us, ‘ because they were in reali- 
ty’ like a box of chartres.” 

In the reign of Henry VIII., it is 
stated that a vigorous attempt was 
made to put all dogs entirely out of 
the pale and protection of the law. 
Upon demurrer to a count in trespass, 
for taking a bloodhound, it was argued 
for the defender, (we translate the 
Norman French,) “ that no action lay 
for a dog, for that no man could bring 
an action about a thing of no value or 
profit, and that a dog was of no value, 
but for pleasure.”’ On the other 
hand, it was argued for the plaintiff, 
*‘ that though a dog may be a.thing 
for pleasure, yet it is profitable for 
my hunting or for my recreation. For; 
if I have a popinjay or thrush that 
sings and refreshes my spirits, that is 
a great comfort to me ; and if any one 
takes it from me, he ought to be 
punished.” The judges weré divided 
in opinion— Brook, Pollard, and Brud- 
nel holding the point good; while 
Eliot, who must have been 4 fool and 
something more, laid it down “that 
there could be no action for a dog, for 
a dog is vermin, and savage by nature, 
being called in Latin fera, and never 

jumentum nec armentum.” Et adjudge 
Suist que il a vera action par ceo, et 
6s. 4d. par damages et costes.”” Too 
little ; but the pursuer did not prose- 
cute vindictively. The dog had not been 
shot; merely kidnapped. The judg- 
ment settled the law as to theft ; as to 
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murder, it would seem asif some thought 
the law unsettled even at this day} 
at least so late as the autumh of 1837. 
Mr Moile adds well—* More modern 
decisions have borne variously with 
greater or less severity, upon this 
species, between which and our own, as 
may be said with no less truth than Ci- 
cero said of between man and the ele- 
phant, or than jurists say of mankind 
with each other, THERE EXISTS SOME 
THING LIKE A sOcIAL compact.” In 
shooting a.dog—unless he be a sad 
dog indeed—a man cruelly violates a 
social compact. Yet you may not 
illegally tread on a dog’s toes. For 
“in Smith v. Pelah; the Chief Jus- 
tice ruled ‘ that if a dog has once 
bit 4 man, and the owner, having 
notice thereof, keeps the dog, arid lets 
him go about, or lie at his door, an 
action will lie against him at the suit 
of a person who is bit, though it hap- 
pened by such person’s treading on 
the dog’s toes, for it was owing to his 
not hanging the dog in the first in- 
stance, and the safety of the King’s 
subjects ought not afterwards to be 
endangered. ‘The scienter is the gist 
of the action.’ 2 Etrange, 1263.” 
A housekeeper is justified in shooting 
a housebreaker; but hardly so, we 
should suppose; if at the time thé 
housebreaker be breaking out of the 
house—say, escaping by the window.. 
But what is to be said of the following 
judgment? In Morris v. Nugent, 
it was ruled that to ‘ justify shooting 
another person’s dog, he must be 
actually attacking the party at the . 
time; therefore; when the defendant 
was passipg the plaintiff's house, and 
the plaintiffs dog ran out, and bit 
the defendant's gaiter, and on the de- 
fendant turning round and raising 
his gun, the dog ran away, and he 
shot the dog as he was running 
away, it was held that the defend- | 
ant was fiot justified in so doing.” 
The decision was tight; for the 
defendant having been frightened first 
out of his wits, and then out of his 
temper, was incapacitated by his own 
mean passions, to mark the di tinction — 
not surely a very nice one—between hi 
pe ag the calfof his leg ; and, more- 
over, was blind and deaf—which no 
Christian can be—to the strong symp- 
toms, if not. of remorse and penitence, 
certainly of fear and a converted mind 
in the dog; which ought to have saved 
him, not from stone or cudgel, but 
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from ball or even slugs. Neverthe- 
less, as men are but men, just as dogs 
are but dogs, we should, in such a 
case, have advised the jury to give mo- 
derate damages—say twenty pounds. 

Let us now turn from the notes to 
the preface :— 


“* To me, sitting in my chambers, and 
revolving in my mind the advantages and 
inconveniences of the legal profession, doubts 
are wont to occur, whether there be more 
quaintness—or error—in the well-known 
complaint of Sir Edward Coke—that while 
the husbandman and mechanic could con- 
sole their labours with the accompaniment 
of song, and their work be even prospered 
by some self-pleasing tune, the Jaw admits 
of no such assistance or diversion, but re- 
quires application of the whole faculties both 
of body and mind, excluding every expres- 
sion of cheerfulness or refreshment. To 
question this remark I was first moved, by 
the frequent perusal of that great laywer’s 
Commentary upon Littleton’s Tenures, done 
into English metre; the charms of which 
have been ever grateful to an ear, not adverse 
in leisure moments to the lighter recreations 
of the muse, nor insensible to the peculiar 
melody of our earlier versification. And 
what student, indeed, has not felt the gra- 
vity of the Poor Laws enlivened, and the 
sterility of settlement cases agreeably refresh- 
ed at that flower of poesy, thrown by Sir Jas. 
Butrows into his report of Shadwell v. St 
John’s, Wapping :— 


** © A woman, having a settlement 


Married a man with none; 
The question was—he being dead, 
If that she had was gone ? 
Quoth Sir John Pratt—Her settlement 
Suspended did remain, 
Living the husband—but, him dead, 
It doth revive again.’ 


Chorus of Puisne Judges. 


* Living the husband—but, him dead, 
It doth revive again.’ 


‘* The indelible impressions made by those 


verses on the memory, the pleasing accord- 


ance of their rhythm and metre with a grave 
and useful question of sessions’ law, and the 
picturesque description of unanimity, which 
so happily prevailed on the bench at that 
decision, seem to evince, that, by further 
pursuing the same device, similar assistance 
and recreation might be extended to other 
points, and other divisions, of learning. 

“ Indeed, the advantages of verse for in- 
struction upon all subjects appear to have 
been too little regarded in modern educa- 
tion; aud the peculiar facility with which 
rhythm and rote may be enlisted into legal 
studies, is now made little available, even in 





elementary learning, though it was thus that 
the youth of Rome acquired the laws of the 
twelve tables—relics of which may prove, 
not only the antiquity of verse, and even 


- rhyme, but also their peculiar adaptation to 


jurisprudence. 

‘** Neither in this, nor in any other re- 
spect, can the civil law claim superiority to 
our own, Many of our ancient, and not a 
few modern, and even some living, writers 
in the profession have sufficiently shown, 
that their own genius, as well as their sub- 
ject, possessed all other qualities of poetry in 
so eminent a degree, that the absence of 
verse has not concealed them from the closer 
observation of a kindred mind. What, for 
instance, can be more reverend or majesti- 
cal than Sir Edward Coke’s impersonation 
of the two grand pronouns, Meum and 
Tuum; antagonists, never effete, as the 
Pope and Pagan, giants of Bunyan, but like 
thé good and evil Principles, still mingling 
with and perplexing all the actions and pas- 
sions of man? What can be more beautiful 
than his tracing the secret affinities of our 
law with the divine inspirations of the great 
Latin poet? The many classical citations 
and allusions of that eminent lawyer, his 
splendid illustrations, his comparisons, his 
imagery, his ingenuity in derivations and 
definitions, and that fervour and vigour of 
conception and expression, peculiar to the 
Elizabethan age,—suffice to show, that the 
compliment of—“ How sweet an Ovid was 
in Murray lost ”’—has been merited by more 
than one of the profession. For my own 
part, if I dared say it, I am often struck 
with the palpable resemblance of the poetry 
of Comyn’s Digest to the works of some 
authors, whom it would be invidious here to 
mention :—but for admission into whose 
class I avow me to be here offering my 
humble pretensions ;—partly encouraged by, 
and partly dissenting from, the example set 
by several of my learned friends, who have 
transferred to Jaw literature poetical lucu< 
brations, which, there is every reason to re- 
gret, were not, like my own, employed in 
illustrating the doubts, and describing the 
contests, of Meum and Tuum, 

‘¢ The pure poetry of our whole system 
of pleading has long been a subject of fre- 
quent remark, and is scarcely to be account- 
ed for but by the belief that pleas were 
originally the actual speeches of counsel, 
while proceedings were ore tenus; and be- 
ing preserved as the choicest specimens of 
ancient eloquence, became, by no unnatural 


- excess of admiration in after days, the very 


models of exact imitation, and finally of 
literal repetition. This will explain that 
very touching appeal to the passions, which 
forms the peroration of the ordinary counts 
in trespass and assumpsit, and which, though 
often more diffusely, is seldom more moving 
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ly, put in the modern addresses of advocates 
to the jury. This too will explain—(ac- 
cording to the difference of style and charac- 
ter, which may well be supposed to have 
existed in the serjeant or apprentice by 
whom such an action was first conceived or 
perfected to its present form )—the peculiar- 
ly business-like view which our pleadings 
take of the actions for crim. con. ‘and se- 
duction. The conversion of these injuries 
into a species of property, the value of which 
is to be ascertained and compensated in the 
common measure of all prices, is, perhaps, 
a distinctive characteristic of the most com- 
mercial of nations: but the exquisite and 
refined dissimulation with which the pro- 
perty alleged to have been injured is de- 
scribed—in order to give its appreciation the 
requisite certainty and uniformity—exhibits 
the most splendid instance of a continuous 
figure in obliquity and indirection, which, 
perhaps, no poetry has ever equalled. Were 
ever fictions more beautiful or more amiable 
than those on which are founded the actions 
of ejectment and of trover? In the former 
of which the injury done and suffered is 
entirely transferred to ideal personages; and 
in the latter, as also is so justly said of the 


institution of marriage, the law has impro- 


ved and interpreted for the better the com- 
monest instinct of human nature. What 
could better exemplify the strong affinity of 
our laws for poetry, than the fond discre- 
tion with which all this and the like imagery 
has been preserved in the unsparing cutting 
away of other matters less useful and bril- 
liant? Indeed, the very name given in 
common to the whole of these proceedings— 
Forms—(in the civil law, carmina)—suf- 
ficiently indicates the faculty of the mind to 
whose exercise their origin is due, and with 
whose literary productions their use is to 
be classed. 

** In further illustration of these resources 
of the law, it may be expected that I should 
refer to a sometime popular treatise, called 
the Pleader’s Guide: but that work, in my 
opinion, has not always treated its subjects 
with the gravity they deserve; and tends 
rather to estrange pupils from the science; 
upon which, however, the book otherwise 
must be allowed to contain much profitable 
instruction. But some of the richest mines 
of legal poetry remain still to be explored. 
The strong analogy of criminal trials to tra- 
gedy has been ingeniously remarked by my 
learned friend and competitor, Mr Jardine : 
and the resemblance of many nisi prius cases 
to comedy can have hardly escaped the most 
superficial observer ; and something of it is 
curiously preserved by the Reports, for the 
benefit of posterity. The action of replevin, 
indeed, has already engaged the labours of 
both painters and dramatists; under the 
name of ‘ The Rent Day,’ it has drawn 
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tears from thousands at our national theatres; 
and the pencil of a Wilkie has proved a 
common-law or statutable distress may be- 
come of all others the most pathetic. But 
though, in both those works, the declaration 
and avowry are admirably delineated, there 
can be no doubt that the whole of the pleas 
in bar would be bad on a general demurrer, 
Succeeding artists may avoid this fault :— 
and the design give rise to an emulation no 
less noble than that of Timanthes and Par- 
rhasius to delineate the trial of the contro- 
versy for the arms of Achilles.” 


You see that we are introducing to 
you no common man—a quaint and 
acute prose writer—and you already 
anticipate good, perhaps great things 
in his verse. He goes on to ask, that 
if the art of painting succeeds so well 
in judicial subjects, can they prove less 
congenial to poetry? And where else 
is the real character, both of indivi- 
duals and of their age, either better 
observed than in the proceedings, or 
better preserved than in the records 
of a court of justice ? 


** And, at the same time, what scene is - 
more august, or——except only man’s publie 
endeavours to propitiate and commune with 
his Maker—what action is more exalted— 
what more worthy of poetic description, 
than human labours to supply, what Heaven 
seems to have omitted, a form of civil go- 
vernment—or than human efforts to execute 
what the Deity undoubtedly wills, the dis. 
tinction and retribution of right and wrong 
—or than human daring to usurp, perhaps, 
a prerogative which God himself forbears, 
the solemn adjudication and infliction of the 
punishment of death ? 

*¢ But, in order to embellish the com- 
mentary, and extend also the sphere of its 
application, it was difficult to forbear ocea- 
sional citations from those kindred volumes, 
which, ever forming part of a lawyer's 
library, serve to attest and perpetuate the 
intimate association of classical and profes- 
sional. literature, feeling, and character. 
This is an association, however, which the 
severe taste and rigid style of judicial elo- 
quence among us fends unfortunately to 
obscure. In this respect the House of 
Commons is more favourably disposed, How 
is it, that quotations, which are thought so 
reverend and graceful in the senate, must 
appear so puerile and pedantic at the bar? 
Or by what singularity of factitious taste 
does it happen that, even in Parliament, 
citations, though little restricted in length, 
are in selection to be confined to a single 
dead language, and commonly to a few of its 
principal authors ? The overwhelming effect 
of Sheridan’s addition to a Greek quotation 
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can apparently never be extended beyond 
that tongue, which the House seems since 
to have abandoned in despair. But the pub- 
lic require to be undeceived in an opinion, 
long traditionary, and formerly perhaps cor- 
rect, but, though lately inculcated by some 
very popular publications, altogether at 


variance with the universal advancement of, 


the age,—the opinion, that your special 
pleader is a creature without imagination, 
refinement, or. sensibility ; whom no arts 
delight, no muse illumines, no grace can 
inspire ; who, by the sterility of an intricate 
and ungrateful profession, that always ex- 
hausts and never enriches the intellect, has 
been placed beyond the pale, alike of polite 
society and of elegant literature ; and being 
therefore condemned to either an affectation 
of what he never can attain, or a sullen 
contempt for what he does not understand, 
finds a life of study has filled his mind 
with only a species of learning, which, out 
of the limits of his own country, or the 
sphere of his own business and associates, 
is every where either utterly rubbish, or 
valuable for the most sordid motive alone. 
Such is by no means the classic pleader of 
the present moment. The themes of his 
reflection and discourse will be found to 
blend whatever is subtlest in the learning 
of his profession, or choicest in its phrases, 
with all that is polite in music, painting, 
travel, literature, and science ; and with 
_ allthat is elegant in amusements, sports, 

and fashion,—eéven to the nicest apprecia- 
tion of an opera ballet. And I am free 
to confess, that the older I grow the more 
do I appreciate that most graceful and 
réfined spectacle, which the youth, beauty, 
and gaiety of human kind éan ever exhi- 
bit ;—that vague and elegant expréssion 
of the relations of the séxés; their desire 
to please, and pride to display their 
charms ;=that imitation of sentiments, 


abstracted indeed from their ordinary - 


modes; and impersonated in new phases 
anid combinations, of measured motions, 
musical attitudes and harmonious positions, 
adorned with all that fancy in costume, 
taste in grouping, cheerfulness in features, 
health, love, and festivity; can add to the 
fairest of human forms. The apprécia- 
tion of this is undoubtedly the more pecu- 
liar property of the learned profession, 
aud by traditionary right; as the ballet is 
evidently borrowed from the ancient revels 
of the Inns of Court, in whosé stately 
datices perhaps the art—now lost—was 
then practiced, of representing by solemn 
gestures and measures, and with their 
feet in walking, the intricacies of law- 
suits, and the reasonableness of their deci- 
sion.” 


The part of the Preface most puz- 


zling to our young Templar; is that 
which regards the persoial identity of 
the ingenious author. His name, he 
says, is Nicholas Thirning Moile, and 
his habitat is 11, Crown Office Row, 
Temple. Our friend, wishing to make 
his acquaintance—with a view, no 
doubt, to the crack article—proceéded, 
one rainy day, to call at No. 113 but, 
after an hour’s hunting, gave it up in 
despair. He ought not to be dismay- 
ed; for how seldom has it happened 
to any man that he found the desired 
number on the first day’s voyage of 
discovery, either in the most regular 
of squares, or the simplest of streets ? 
That 11, Crown Office Row, Temple, 
exists, why in unmanly despondency 
disbelieve? See the immediate conse- 
quence of such scepticism—that there 
is no Nicholas Thirning Moile. That 
gentleman, of whose existence we have 
no more doubt than our own; attri- 
butes the chief authorship of the State 
Triais to a pupil of his now dead. 
The poor youth was drowned, we are 
told, on his passage from the Isle of 
Man, “having first duly made and 
eyo his last will and testanient, 
y which I was appointed his execu- 
tor; an office, for once, of no great 
trouble, as his assets were small, and 
his debts less. On receiving this 
document, together with the keys of 
his chambers, I found in his library 
a row of large quartos, ranged under 
Wentworth’s Pleadings, and lettered 
on the back ‘ Precedents.’ Within, 
instead of Pleas; I found it entitled 
‘ State Triais;’ nor had I read far 
before I discovered it was written in 
metre and rhyme. What was this 
but my own design of combining the 
learning of the law with the melody 
of verse ; a desigh I had before com- 
muricated to my late pupil in frequent 


conversations? It was evident he had. 


been working upon my ideas; which I 
considered no less my Own propérty 
than even my very books themselves. 
Let it not be supposed that these 
things are now méntioned in any spirit 
of complaint, or to intimate tlie charge 
of plagiarism in my poor friend. He, 
I doubt not, either always intended to 
contribute his assistance to my work, 
or may even have been utterly un- 
conscious of any such trespass; in- 
deed, he has too much mistaken the 
object, or departed from the conduct 
of the original design, to leave me any 
regret, but that I can derive go little 
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aid from labours which might have 


been turned to some account, could I 


have directed their pursuits.” There. 


is an air of truth and sincerity in all 
this which must satisfy, one might 
think, evéry not over-incredulous mind; 

But our friend is not satisfied, and 
mehtions in his letter another cause of 
disquiet. Mr Moile having spoken of 
his poor pupil’s chatnbers, says, in a 


note :—"* Now vacant, consisting of 
- three rooms and a dark closet, up four 


pair of stairs, at a reduced rent—nine- 
ty-two guineas and a half. Apply at 
Danby's, hair-dresser, Cloisters.” To 
Danby’s our friend repaired—thinking 
the chambers would suit his purse and 
love of privacy—when, to his astonish- 
ment, Danby declared that he knew of 
no such chambers! Many applica- 
tions, he added, had been made to him 
about them, within thelast six months; 
and he did indeed mostearnestly desire 
to know where they were situated— 
and if any body could give any infor- 
mation about Mr Moile. Further, our 
friend has received letters, he tells 
us, from the gentlemen respectively 
inhabiting Nos. 10 and 12, Crown 
Office Row, Temple, demanding if he 
be the person who has been perpetually 
disturbing their doors since the sum- 
mer of 1833 with enquiries about a Mr 
Moile—and threatening legal proceed- 
ings against the individual guilty of 
the nuisance. We can only repeat our 
advice in one word— Persevere.* 

So much for Notes and Preface— 
now for the State Trials themselves 
reported in verse. They are three in 
number—Trial of Anne Ayliffe for 
heresy—of Sir William Stanley for 
high treason—and of Mary Queen of 
Scots. They may be called Poems 
and three fine ones; and that we ma 
do ample justice to the mind that pro- 
duced them, we shall give as many 
lonz extracts as possible from the first 
and perhaps the finest—assisting you 
all—kind friends—to comprehend and 
feel the spirit of the whole, by means 
of such connecting links as our own 
few words may supply. After all, such 
articles are the most delightful of any 
—and it may prove more difficult to 
imitate than to depreciate them, to 
any moonstruck transcendentalist who 
may come down from his clouds, some- 
what fretful on acéotint of the cold, 
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to walk in the footsteps—and close 
at the heels, of some one or other of 
the ordinary children of men. 

The poem opens with a picturesque 
description of the Sacrifice of the 
Mass in “ St Paul’s,” which is fol- 
lowed by a Sermon as supposed to 
have beeh preached by an eloquent 
Clerk, in conclusion of thé service. 
The usual effects produced by a ser- 
mon on the audience are pithily ex- 
pressed—at the close, 


‘* And some approved, some ¢ensured, 
others slept, | 
Or dreamt awake ;” 


and so is the * scalin’ o’ the kirk "— 
the dismissal of the congregation— 
*‘ The poor to labours and the rich to 
cares.” 
But the brethren move out towards 
the South—in procession—“ paired in 


long order”—vergers, monks, canons, 
pr lates— 


+ ** Stern Arundel, their sovereign, follow- 


ing all,” 


and enter the chapter-house, in which 
remains to be done the chief business 
of the day. : 

But before we proceed to that “stern 
assize,” let us listen to some of the 
loftier strains in the preparatory ser- 
mon. The Clerk does not preach from 
any specific text, nor does his discourse 
consist of many separate heads, termi- _ 
nating with “ practical conclusions.” 
It is, in truth, the Poet himself who 
breaks forth into an impassioned ad- 
dress to the surrounding sanctities, 


“ Before an altar crown’d with every 
worth ; 

The gate of Heaven to suppliants on earth; 

Where all the arts reflect their Author's 
grace ; 

Where priests supreme in polity and place, 

With solemn march, in robes of radiant 
dyes, j 

O’er sainted relics, dress the sacrifice.” 


The silence and the song, the whis- 
pered and thespoken prayer—flowers, 
banners, censers, and ascending smoke 
—the sculptured and the limned de- 
sign— 

‘ Dread pageatitries, for which man’s soul 
was made, : 

And every charm that brings devotion 
aid ”"— 





* We have just heard that Mr Moile resides—not at 11—but at 111, Crown Office 


Row, Temple. 
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by them he is inspired, and to them « ‘ Lord God of Sabaoth’—burst the Fane’s 
agence = Then peal'd Hosannahs, Hallelujeh 
en pe osannahs elujah rung, 
Win Be tes Deep organs shouted with a trumpet’s 

Unseen, yet present to ethereal sight, tongue ; 
Broods o'er the whole, and consecrates Through nave and transept roll'd ‘the Th 

the rite. he 


_And ere the Poet, in the character 
of ‘‘ a Friar of Orders Grey,” stands 
up to preach, the congregation has 
been stilled—thus, 


‘‘ Alone the Friar in accents clear and 


bellowing sound, 

And swell’d and flooded aisles and arches 
round ; 

Each pillar trembles, kneeling statues nod, 

And walls with men re-echo—thanks to 
God !”’ 


At that moment, when with one heart 


lowly ° ° 
Pursued the chant—‘ For only Thou art all ages and degrees are mingled In 
holy, devotion, the Preacher, glorifying 


Thou only wise, thou only the Most High!’ 


Tue Worp, exclaims— 


* For him, ye columns, rear your brows on high ! 
Lift up your heads, great portals of the sky ! 
What fairer dome, save that which heaven expands, 
What worthier seat of temples made with hands, 
Than builders sage here pillar’d for his throne ? 
For nature’s God a work like Nature’s own : 

Or where unlike the form her hands produce, 
Still like in grace, magnificence, and use. 

In new designs her fair proportions shown ; 

Her likeness traced in structurés not her-own ; 
Her measure follow’d, harmonies bestow'd 

On strange materials, in an unknown mode ; 
And half her influence o’er the mind imprest 

By different means, and thence with livelier zest ; 
And half her charms to fascinate the heart. 

Oh, noblest work of imitative art! 

To pile columnar trunks from marble mines, 
Embower their boughs and interlace with vines ; 
Pile higher still, and arch a vault on high, 

To shield the storm, and emulate the sky; 

Cross aisles to vistas of her sylvan bower ; 

Rear for the sun in heaven a lantern tower ; 
Adapt each limb with various height and léngth, 
And bind the whole in unity and strength ; 
Copying, abstracted, in a different plan, 

The grace and order of the world and man: 

And scarce with rapture less, and awe, confound 
And lift to God the wight who gazes round, 
Than who beneath a cliff sees capes and bays 
Far tinged with sunset’s red and yellowy rays ; 
Or nightly wandering hears the hills accord, 

And heavens declare the glory of the Lord— 
When winds and waves through shadowy woods intone, 
And ghastly moonlight chills the glimmering zone.” 





What would they in the dust? Ap- 
pease offended Heaven. And by what 
sacrifice ? 

“ Blood must atone; A Saviour inter- 

cedes !” 

Away with fruits and fatlings! Br- 
HOLD THE Host! Have faith—do 
penance—believe in the intercession 


of the Saints—and your souls shall 
live. Thus it shall be till the end of 
time—thus it has been'through every 
clime and age. Behold this grand 
truth darkly shadowed ‘in all reli- 
gions, liturgies, and codes”—here 
only brought to light! 


** Hark from on high Toe Worp again hath spoken— 
* This is my body, which for you was broken!’ 
This is my blood ! the miracle is done: 

The mystery closed: Hosannah to the Son! 
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God has reéeived his sacrifice for sin, 

And all are ransom’d who partake therein : 

As signs by faith received from Heaven attest. 

Ye, who believe, depart, repentant, shriven and blest.” 


Thus it has been through every age and clime—said the Preacher—and thus 
he illustrates the awful meaning, “ in each tradition solemnly enshrined.” 


¢ Ere shepherds hail’d the choir in heaven descried, 
Or kings to Bethlehem traced their starry guide: 
Alike, where Egypt raised gigantic piles, 
Where Greece with Dorian porches graced her isles, 
Where Tuscan temples crown’d the hills of Rome, 
Or Sion’s courts enclosed the holiest dome : 
Where reign’d the God whose service thrills these towers ; 
Or where mankind had analysed his powers, 
Impersonated each, with fancy warm, 
Enshrined, and imaged in an idol’s form. 
When fears, or thanks, or man’s insatiate love 
To fathom fate and question Heaven above, 
On marble steps bow’d supplicating knees; 
Where ranks of columns reared on high a frieze, 
Which crown’d the temple with a bossy zone, 
Of white-robed priests and warriors horsed in stone, 
And scenes of opening heaven in pediments were shown. 
In front an altar blazed: and hark! with drums, 
And clarion’s sound, and song, a victim comes : 
Some spotless lamb, or heifer white as milk, 
Or bull with golden horns array’d in silk. 
High peals the choral hymn—responses swell— 
Maids quire with youths; and, issuing from the cell, 
Stoled in procession, priests descend the stairs, 
With garlands, wands, and sacramental prayers ; 
And compassing the altar, hail, and lead, 
With slacken’d cord, the offering up to bleed. 
Till then the victim seem’d a thing of earth, 

’ For God’s and man’s communion nothing worth : 

But, silence, all! and hence! profaners, hence ! 
The oblation now begins, the rites commence. 
Bright censers swing! sweet incense mounts the sky, 
Vows follow after—Heaven is summon’d nigh. 
Lo! when, with ritual works, the girdled priest 
Has veil’d his brow, and fronting toward the East, 
With hands, first bathed, above the victim spread, 
Devoted, hymning as he smites, the head— 
* [hallow thee by incense, wine, and bread :’ 
And mingling blood with incense, bread, and wine, 
Transform’d their essence to a sacred sign, 
And made all consecrate—made all divine : 
Then, then, an expiation came to pass, 
An host was shown, a mystery, and a mass : 
Death's agonies were witness’d—cups imbued 


mM : With blood were tasted, and a feast ensued.” 

of *¢ And thus it was through every clime and age. 

ry But why? but whence? Interrogate the sage ! 

ad Whence these opinions? Man’s? Who first conceived, 
li- Where preach’d, how made by other men believed— 

re . Opinions, man’s self-interest so restricts, 


Pity abhors, and reason contradicts ? 
Confess ! each source, each origin, ye trace, 
Is lost in high primordials of our race : 
Devolved from fountains far beyond our reach, 

. Profound as matter’s—dark as those of speech: 
Yet spread like them, the same in various modes, 
Through all religions, liturgies, and codes ; 
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Famed through all climates, stamp’d on every breast; 
How came it thither? Why and whence imprest ? 
Sprung forth these rites spontaneous from tae sod ? i 
Then whence? Who placed them here ? Who made them ?—God. 
Yes, these—blest heritage of all mankind, 
In each tradition solemnly enshrined— ’ P 
These have come down from human nature’s birth, a 
Relics of Heaven's first testament to earth ; b 
Ruins whose structure proves them used to deck le 
Some primal temple—fragments of a wreck, pl 
Which witness, drifting o’er the seas of time, b: 
A fabric lost,—how spacious, how sublime |” m 
When time gave Christ incarnate birth, Taz Worp wrought a twofold work Ww 
on earth—revived that lost Apocalypse, and perfected its rites—and thus cries ta 
the fervent Preacher— ce 
** And thus it shall be through each clime and age, . a 
Let scorners mock it, let the scorning sage 1 
Dispute, let Herzsy, let Hexy assail ae 


Against this rock, their gates shall not prevail. 
This shall endure through every age and clime, 
Till the last angel soar and sound the doom of time.’ 


But .ere we enter that dark Divan, 
our attention is directed to one young 


These extracts will, of themselves we 
think, go far to justify the high opin- 


ion we have already expressed of the 
author's powers, and they will have 
prepared you to expect something 


monk, who, while others approved, or 
censured, or dozed, or dreamed, during 
the sermon, wept ! Who was he, and 


extraordinary in the Chapter-House. whence his tears? 


‘* And some approved, some censured, others slept, 
Or dream’d awake ; but one there was who wept. 
Alas! young monk, what withering loss or sin 
Has struck that gentle cheek, so pale and thin ? 
And oh! what dire misdeed, or dread mishap, 
Yoked to thy neck the collar of La Trappe ? 
With vows, on bitterest roots to make thy fare, 
-Thy night half vigil, all thy morning prayer ; 

With bloody scourge to discipline thy breast, 

To clothe in thorny shirt and steely vest, 

To use no lodging but a darksome caye, 

No labour but to dig thy daily grave, 

And never more give words with man a breath, 
Save these, ‘ Memento mori !—think of death!” 


‘¢ Can this be he whose forehead beam’d as day ? 
Whose heart’s high sallies Heaven alone could sway ? 
Who vied alike to cheer the sport of fools, 

Grace pilgrim choirs, and triumph in the schools ? 
At moot, no voice with deeper thought could roll ; 
In song, none sweeter thrill to woman’s soul, 
Whose snowy breast beat measure to his strain, 
And glancing eyes shot after him, in vain : 
Whether pride fenced his bosom from their dart, 
Or mask’d unworthy flames that wrapt his heart. 
For high his birth, though youth obscurely past ; 
Till haughtiest kinsmen own’d his worth at last; 
Earl Esher’s towers his nephew’s entrance hail’d— 
But, ah! Heaven call’d him, and its voice prevail’d!” 





His birth, we are told, was high, 
though his youth obscurely passed ; and 
in some lines, hardly intelligible, (light 
is thrown on them afterwards,) we are 
given to understand that he had been 


converted during a night of dreadful 

and mysterious tempest. 

** From that dread night, he changed in 
voice and brow, ‘ 

Christ all his hope, the cloister allhis vow: 
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Whose silent fold shall henge thy sorrows 


wrap, 
Fitz-Hugh of Merton erst, now Phillip of 

La Trappe.” 

We are made to feel that this Trap- 
pist is deeply concerned in what is 
about to happen—and that is good; 
but why he is here, we are informed in 
language that to us can only be per- 
plexing, or rather teasing—and that is 
bad ; a mystery should be spoken of 
mysteriously—and in general terms— 
whereas in this passage it is partly de- 
tailed—the poet being in possession of 
certain facts, some of which he cannot 
help letting out too circumstantially, 
while, in the pride of superior know- 
ledge, others he keeps provokingly 
under his thumb. 
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But we are pow on our way to the 
Chapter House—and you see the pro- 
cession—-‘ stern Arundel their sove- 
reign” following all— 


“* Propp’d on a staff, with pomp of cross 
and mace, 

Pole-axe and pillar borne before his face, 

Of hoary locks, but eye that darted fire 

From beetling brows, beneath his forky 
tire; 

In purple robe, with rocket and a cope— 

Lord Primate of the realm, Lord Legate 
of the Pope.” 


Great pains have been taken—and 
successfully—to awaken interest in the 
business about to be done by the bre- 
thren, and that interest now gradually 
deepens into tragic passion. 


*¢ Silent and slow the cloister’s court they tread— 
The cloister, paved with tombstones of the dead, 
And paved with stones, which yet no letters show, 
Where they, who muse above, shall mould below. 
For them the chapter-house unfolds its gate. 
Eight were its walls, and o’er its angles eight, 
Eight arches, springing to the zenith, groin’d, 
Bow’d to one pillar in the midst, and join’d ; 
Whose shoulders, towering from the floor, alone 
Heaved up and held the firmament of stone. 
And pictured saints discoursed from windows seven, a 
And seers approved their mission graced by Heaven, 
Whose beams, thus hallow’d by the scenes they pass,’ 
Told round the floor each parable of glass, 


—s "er 


‘¢ Through files the primate enter’d tow’rd his chair; 
Bow’d to the cross above it, murmuring prayer ; 
(Lest sin, beleagu’ring sin, the heart surprise, 
Corrupt its ward, or pass in virtue’s guise ; 

For subtle are the fiends within to steal, 

By reason’s proud or pity’s kind appeal) : 

Then gain’d his throne, on oaken steps upheld, 
High canopied, and carved with tales of eld: 

Low on each side his suffragans had seat ; 

The rest were rank’d on benches at his feet. 

All still’d,—-his Grace—brief stating what the cause, 
These clerks, profound in Holy Church’s laws, 
Met to assist, commanded those who ought, 

To bring for doom who waited to be brought. 


‘* Near the west wall, a flag-stone long and wide, 
With rings, was roll’d by warders four aside+ 
A flame was lit; a trap-door upward thrown ; 
And twain with keys went down a hundred steps of stone. 
Scrolls, in the mean, above the bar were spread, 
By scribes, before the synod robed in red ; 
Below, there throng’d, dividing for a way, 
Priests of all orders, white, and black, and grey. 
The nearest peering down the shaft terrene ; 
Where torches, lost awhile, again were seen : 

ful Whose bearers, re-ascending, led their charge. 


Young, comely, tall beyond her years, and large, 
| in Yet delicately shaped, and finely nerved,— 
Her form, though shatter’d, still that charm preserved, 
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Which marks a mould and temper well combined 











To lodge all grace and energy of mind. 
With faltering step, and hand held forth to lean, 
Anxious and dark and melancholy mien : 
She, wildly rising from the womb of earth, 
Seem’d not of English, scarce of mortal, birth. 
A robe of woollen, coarse and black, compress’d 
Around her waist, and ample o’er the breast, ‘ 
Hung to her feet; her neck and arms unveil’d ; 1 
Broad lofty forehead ; cheek depress’d and paled ; 1 
Nose of an eaglet’s daring ; lips beneath 1 
Curved o’er a wall of strong and pearly teeth— 
Lips curved to sternness, but with angles prest P 
In dimples faint to elegance and rest ; 
While, from her brow dividing, flow’d behind ’ 
Her raven hair, uncurl’d, and unconfined, ] 
Save by—what moved some shudder of surmise— 1 
Folds of white linen plaited round her eyes.” ; 
“ Folds of white linen plaited round before him, evoked so vividly by his E 
her eyes.” This line gives adread- own strong imagination, could have 7 
ful hint ; and her few words are inco- suffered the very life and soul of it all A 
herent, as she is led up along the lane to escape, at the time when his own A 
of the throng, and takes her stance feelings, one would have thought, must B 
behind a chain. have been at the utmost pitch of intene § 
Compare this with the celebrated sity—how he could have all at once so F 
picture of Constance in the peniten- cooled them down, as to give permis- 
tial aisle. ‘ sion to his fancy to play with an image It 
‘* When thus her face was given to view, £0 poor and passionless! ‘ . . 
(Although so pallid was her hue, The passage is not well written— , 
It did b ghastly contrast bear there is no exquisite choice of words. T 
To those bright ringlets glistering fair,)  ‘* That, but her breathing did not fail,” c 
Her look composed, and steady eye, is very awkward—* and of her bosom, ¥ 
Bespoke a matchless constancy ; warranted,” still more so—‘ That Hi 
And there she stood so calm and pale, neither sense nor pulse she lacks,” is 
That, but her breathing did not fail, painfully prosaic— and though poe- a 
And motion slight of eye and head, tic passion indulges in repetition, o’ 
And of her bosom, warranted not in such repetition-as ** although so 
That neither sense nor pulse she lacks, pallid was her hue,” ‘so calm and po 
You might have thought a form of wax, ale,” ‘ so pale, -so fair.” The last = 
Wrought to the very life, was there ; ine is in itself good—but how much ® 
So still she was, so pale, so fair. better had it been without the previous h | 
Jeffrey says well, “ The picture of * pallid,” and “ calm,” and “ pale!” a 
Constance before her judges, though Had it imaged Constance as she stood T 
more laboured, is not, to our taste,so there—flesh and blood, about to be 
pleasing ; though it has beauty ofakind buried alive in stone and mortar—and fai 
fully as popular.” It is laboured, but we had not been reminded that there 
not successfully—its beauty is not was such a substance as wax in the 
without some flaws—and, worst of all, world! 
the chief image is fatal to the pathos. Byron says in one of his letters :— 
What is that? Youmighthavethought “ I sent for Marmion, because it ' 
her “a form of wax!” And what then occurred to me there might be a re- wh 
if ye had? Of all creations of art semblance between part of Parisina, t 
the most uninteresting to us—and we anda similar scene in the second canto Ris 
hope to you—are “ wax-works.” This of Marmion. I fear there is, though 7 
at least is certain, that a wax woman I never thought of it before. I wish Bn 
is under no imaginable circumstances you would ask Mr Gifford whether I ved 
so interesting as a flesh and blood one ought to say any thing upon it. I had , 
—and that to make us feel terror and completed thestory on the passage from day 
pity for Constance, the poet had no Gibbon, which indeed leads to a like Chi 
need to call inthe aid of Madame Tus- scene naturally, without a thought of bes: 
saud. Strange and unaccountableto us the kind; but it comes upon me not Po 
how such a poet—with such a vision very comfortably.” Byron’s obliga- tab 
a 
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numerable and great—as Mr Lockhart 
has boldly said in the Life—and it 
needed not “ to come upon him not 
very comfortably,” nor was there the 
least occasion in the world for him to 
apply to Mr Gifford. The scene in 
Parisina is, beyond all doubt, imi- 
tated, with his Lordship’s usual skill, 
from that in Marmion—inimitable 
though that is said to be; and is faulty 
and imperfect. 


* She stood, I said, all pale and still, 
The living cause of Hugo’s ill ; 

Her eyes unmoved, but full and wide, 
Not once had turn’d to either side— 
Nor once did those sweet eyelids close, 
Or shade the glance o’er which they rose, 
But round their orbs of deepest blue 
The circling white dilated grew— 

And there with glassy gaze she stood 
As ive were in her curdled blood ; 

But every now and then a tear, 

So large and slowly gather’d, slid 


’ From the long dark fringe of that fair 


lid, 
It was a thing to see, not hear ! 
And those who saw, it did surprise, 
Such drops could fall from human eyes: 
To speak she thought—the imperfect note 
Was choked within her swelling throat, 
Yet seem’d in that low hollow groan, 
Her whole heart gushing in the tone.” 


** The living cause of Hugo’s ill” is 
a wretched line ; “ or shade the glance 
o’er which they rose” is as bad as 
possible, ‘‘ glance” being the very 
reverse of the expression given to 
Parisina’s eye throughout the passage 
**a glassy gaze;” “as ice were in 
her curdled blood” is, we think, com- 
mon-place, and not needed there; 
** from the long dark fringe of that 
fair lid” is elaborate, and may be very 





t in his poetry—to Scott are in- admirable; but why “ that fair lid,” 


and not “ those fuir lids?” You may 
think that a trifling question, but a 
good writer never departs from the 
natural language of men without a 
sufficient reason. ‘ Eyes unmoved,” 
** sweet eyelids,” “ orbs of deepest 
blue,” “ that fair lid,” ““ human eyes,” 
should not have occurred within so 
short a compass. “ It wasa thing to 
see not hear,” is a most unhappy and 
ungrammatical plagiarism from Uhris« 
tabelle.—<‘* A sight to dream if not to 
tell ;” and those who saw, tt did suy- 
prise,” is true Sternhold, and no mis- 
take. And why “it did surprise’ 
them * that such drops could fall from 
human eyes,” does surprise us; for 
human eyes were made for weeping, 
as human hearts for suffering, and the 
biggest drop that the law of gravita- 
tion will let gather there, is but a 
transient token of the endless misery 
welling up in a region visible but to 
God. “ The imperfect note” is insuf- 
ferable—as of one essaying not to 
speak but to sing ; and the two closing 
lines, though taken on the rough, fer- 
cible, are far from being what they 
ought to be—and if poetry be, as 
Coleridge called it, “‘ the best words 
inthe best places,” they are not poetry ; 
for what kind of collocation of words 
is “in that low hollow groan gushing 
in the tone ?”” 

Turn back then from these cele- 
brated pictures by two of the great 
masters, to that of Anne Ayliffe by 
an artist as yet almost unknown, 
Nicholas Thirning Moile, and tell us 
if you do not think it equal to either 
of them in conception—in execution 
superior ? . 

But the trial is about to begin. 


** Be silent,” cries the apparitor, * and hear! 
And Phillip of La Trappe, press not so near ! 
Thy hood had better hide those streamy cheeks. 


Peace, ho! attend! His Grace the Primate speaks 


The Primate, we find in Weaver, 
who follows Godwin, at the age of 
two.and-twenty years was consecrated 
Bishop of Ely, * which he laudablie 
governed—considering the greennesse 
of his age—the space of fourteene 
years, three weeks, and eighteene 
days. In which time he was Lord 
Chancellour of England ; from Ely he 
was translated to Yorke ; leaving for 
an implement at his house of Ely, a 
wonderfull, sumptuous, and costly 
table, adorned with gold and precious 
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stones, which belonged first to the 
King of Spaine, and was sold to this 
Bishop by the Black Prince, for three 
hundred merks. Hee also bestowed 
the building of the great gatehouse of 
Ely-house in Houlborne: during his 
abode at Yorke, which was about 
eight years, he bestowed much in 
building upon divers of his houses, and 
unto the church. Besides many rich 
ornaments, he gave two great basons 
of silver-and gilt, two great censers, 
two other busons ~ silver,,and two 
JN. 
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cravetts ; he gave to the vicars a silver 
cup of great weight, and a massive 
bowl of silver to the canons. From 
Yorke he was removed hither to Can- 
terbury, and here he sate one month 
above seventeen years. In which time, 
at the west end of his church, he built 
a faire spire steeple, called to this day 
Arundell steeple, and bestowed a tun- 
able ring of five bells on the same, 
which he dedicated tothe Holy Trinity, 
to the blessed Virgin Mary, to the 
angel Gabriel, to Saint Blase, and the 
fifth to St John the Evangelist. This 
much he effected ; howsoever hee was 
no sooner warm in his seate, than that 
he, with his brother, the Earl of Arun- 
dell, were condemned of high treason, 
his brother executed, and he banished 
the kingdom, and so lived in exile- 
ment the space of near two yerrs, 
until the first of the raigne of Henry 
Fourth. This worthy prelate died of a 
swelling in his tongue, which made him 
unable to eate, drink, or speake for a 
time before his death, which happened 
February 20, anno 1413.” In Fox’s 
History of the Martyrs, the Arch- 
bishop appears in a different light. 
*¢ After the decease or martyrdom of 
these who were executed in the month 
of January A.D. 1414, in the next 
month, and in the same year, God 
took away the great enemy of his 
word, and rebel to his king, Thomas 
Arundel, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
whose death followed after the exe. 
cution of these good men, by the mar- 
vellous stroke of God, so suddenly, 
may seem somewhat to declare their 
innocency, and that he was also one 
great procurer of their death, in that 
God would not suffer him longer to 
live, striking him immediately with 
death.” 

And here we may notice, that we 
have within an hour been reading in 
Fox’s Martyrs, ‘the Examination of 
William Thorpe, penned with his own 
hand,” of which the Martyrologist 
says well,—** Next comes the history 
of Master William Thorpe, a valiant 
warrior under the triumphal banner of 
Christ, with the process of his exami- 
nation before Thomas Arundel, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. In his exami- 
nation (A. D, 1407) thou shalt have, 
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good reader, both to learn and to mar- 
vel. To learn, in that thou shalt hear 
truth discoursed and discussed, with 
the contrary reasons of the adversary 
dissolved. To marvel, for thou shalt 
behold large, in this man, the marvel- 
lous force and strength of the Lord’s 
might, Spirit, and grace, working and 
fighting in his soldiers, and also speak- 
ing in, their mouths according to the 
word of his promise.” The author of 
the Poem before us, has well studied 
the character of the Archbishop’s 
mind, exhibited in that “ Examina- 
tion’”’—worked most effectively upon 
the materials he found there—and not 
with ingenuity only, but with genius, 


_ transferred the spirit of the persecutor 


from a real to a fictitious case, of the 
persecuted from that of William 
Thorpe, the Protestant Christian, who 
was indeed given to the fire, to that 
of Anne Ayliffe, who knew not how 
to choose between the Cross and the 
Crescent, and perishes only before our 
imagination, in these flames. 


“Peace, ho! attend! His Grace the 


Primate speaks !” 


And the haughty Churchman speaks 
well—yea even as if he were a humble 
Christian. Who shall say that he is 
not sincere in hatred of heresy, and 
would fain persuade the heretic to 
adopt the only creed by which she 
may save her soul alive? To show 
her how wicked is her own creed and 
how wild, would be a fruitless task with 
her—to him and the brethren a pain- 
ful one—nay, might haply “ taint 
some less instructed breast” with her 
unhallowed and sinful delusions. 
Enough that she has confessed her 
tenets, and that Holy Church con- 
demns them—therefore the mother of 
souls must rescue this erring child as 
from a fascinating serp:.it—from a 
slippery cliff and a gulf of fire. Oh! 
that the poor, dear, infatuated, lost 
creature would but recant and repent, 
and how blessed an office would it be 
for that servant of the Lord of mercy 
as well as judgment, to save her soul 
from perdition, and her body from the 
flames ! 

For,hear how like a disciple of Jesus 
the Primate says— 


** Taken,—I call to witness you, whose aid 

Thereto was lent, and Heaven, for whose we pray’d, 
» No art was unemploy’d, no time exempt, 
No labour spared, unwearied no attempt ; 

All, wit could compass, zeal and pity gave, 
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To purify her soul, convince, and save. 


But allin vain! 


When Self-conceit and Doubt, 


Those unbelieving spirits, seem’d cast out, 
There entered in two others, near allied, 

But more unclean, Obduracy and Pride. 

To banish these required more sharp research, 
By rigorous means, abhorr’d of Holy Church ; 
Means only urged when none beside succeed, 
Then urged with sorrow, nor beyond the need ; 
But which, urged here to equal it, have proved 
Less rigid than the soul they have not moved. 


‘ What rests ? 


All human labours know their span : 


Nor will the Spirit always strive with man : 
Apostasies are rife ; more odious none ; 
Examples needed ;—and God's will be done! 


God’s and the King’s. 


For having crown’d his brows 


O’er prostrate France, the Fifth King Henry vows 
To wear Christ’s cross, his sepulchre restore, 

And lash the apostate tribes from Judah’s shore. 
And well must we in England aid our chief, 

And purge his realm of schism and unbelief. 

What therefore rests? but having once more striven, 
Ere that last—dread—anathema be given, 

To save this miscreant, miserable maid, 

Whom Hell has hardened thus, and Heaven betray’d ; 
Should these lures fail—the last to be renew’d, 
Should penitence and grace be still eschew’d, 

What rests, my brethren, save—ye all concur, 

To leave the secular arm to deal with her ?” 


What saith Anne Ayliffe to an ap- 
peal so kind, considerate, charitable, 
Christian? She says not a word—for 
the Evil one is busy within her—and 
she smiles. ‘Smiles, wretched girl, 
beseem her ill,” cries the Primate, 
shocked at the blindness—not of her 
bodily eyes—for these he had ex- 
tinguished—but of her soul; for it he 
would fain enlighten with gospel 
truth— 

* And on its sightless eyeballs pour the 
day.” 

But tolerance must end somewhere— 

and is near its end. The gates of 

hell are yawning to receive her. 

‘* Penance and pardon still are in thy 

choice.” 


** Behold the Book of Life! abjure thy 
sin, . 

And haste, dear child, to write thy name 
therein.; 

Thine shall be all rewards a heaven pos 
sest, 

And all this earth retains to make thee 
blest.” 


What blessing—she might haply 
say—pointing to the bandage, can 
earth now retain for her? Hush—say 
not—think notso—for the good Bishop, 
‘“‘ Lord Primate of the realm, Lord 
Legate of the Pope,” has ready for 
her a holy retreat, where she may en- 
joy earthly peace and commune with 
heaven. 


**<In Netley Abbey—on the neighbouring isle 

The woods of Binstead shade as fair a pile; — 

(Where sloping meadows fringe the shores with green, 

A river of the ocean rolls between, 

Whose murmurs, borne on sunny winds, disport 

Through oriel windows and a cloister’d court ; 

O’er hills so fair, o’er,terraves so sweet, . 

The sea comes twice each day to kiss their feet :— 

Where sounding caverns mine the garden bowers, 

Where groves intone, where many an ilex towers, 

And many a fragrant breath exhales from fruit and flowers :— 
And lowing herds and feather’d warblers there 

Make mystic concords with repose and prayer ; ph A 
Mix’d with the huni of apiaries near, 

The mill’s far cataract, and the sea boys’ cheer, 
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Whose oars beat time to litanies at noon, 

Or hymns at complin by the rising moon; 

When, after chimes, each chapel echoes round, 
Like one aérial instrument of sound, 

Some vast harmonious fabric of the Lord’s, 

Whose vaults are shells, and pillars tuneful chords, 
Echoes with song far circling hills and bays, 

And heavenward wafting their consent and praise :}— 
In either house a corody is mine : 

Submit to Holy Church, her Scriptures sign, 

And name in which retreat you choose to live, 
And learn what blessings life has yet to give. 





‘¢ © Hard-hearted! canst thoudoubt ? Bethink thee well ! 
I offer life and heaven—or death and hell. 

Ab, how perverse is sin! and how unwise ! 

Well, speak thy choice! The book before thee lies ; 
Subscribe it, and be bless’d for evermore! 
Refuse,—the feet of those are at the door, 

Who bore thy father, and shall thence return, 

And bear thee also to the stake, and burn ; 

With boughs in Holburn yet uncut from treen, 
Whose sap is flowing, and whose leaves are green ; 
Burn, and ere evening break thy bones calcined 

On Smithfield flags, and scatter to the wind. 

Come, choose the path thou never may’st retrack. 
Dost hear? Wilt answer?’ 


( 
‘ 
é 
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The Primate has a fine eye both for 
nature and art, and the picture he 
paints is so beautiful, that it might 
well have softened a less hardened 
sinner. Yet there is something harsh 
and grating to the ear in what he says 
about Anne’s father—and he onght 
not perhaps to have told her so abrupt- 
ly that the old man had been burnt 


alive. ** Wilt answer?” “ Yes, with- 
out the rack.” But— 


** T thirst—-I faint—for charity some wa- 
ter.” 


Drink, daughter—but remember that 
the damned ghosts howl in vain for 
one drop to cool their burning tongue. 
Repent therefore of thy crime! 


“**My crime! Whomever have I wrong’d on earth ? 
I, inoffensive maid, of humble birth, : 
Secluded life, scant means, and manners grave, 

Child of an English leech and Syrian slave,— 

Who for his love escaped the Haram’s bound, 

And here sought peace and freedom—here she found, 
And in the grave secured them, blest indeed ! 

Ere you denounced or I denied her creed. 

By father left to cherish it or change, 

And bred his books and cottage to arrange, 

His studies aid, and dress his favourite flowers, 

Where willowy Ham the winding Thames embowers,— 
What have I dared could move the realm’s alarm, 

The Church’s anger, or the secular arm? 

What crime was mine ?— Unless ye eall it such 

To love some friends too little, some too much ; 
Unless a proud conceit of maiden prime, 

And peevish tongue, be such,—what other erime ? 
Our books were naught ?—-we loeck’d them in the shelves. 
Our creed accursed ?——-we kept it to ourselves. 

We never sow'd nor sought calumnious words 

Of Holy Church’s lucre, law, or lords; 


We framed no seet, used no forbidden rite, 

Preach’d no reform, desired no proselyte ; 

Nor ever jested where our neighbours knelt ; 
| Nor dared betray eontempt—whatever felt ; 














But held our thoughts aloof, and seldom spoke 

E’en to ourselves, and never to the folk. 

You, you bear witness, question’d I was dumb, 

Till blood o’erflow’d the vice that crush’d my thumb. 





That steel’d my heart ; that stirr’d, beyond control, 
My latent pride and bitterness of soul ; 

More rapt than pain’d, indignant more than weak, 
I spoke the secrets of my troth, and speak. 


But before you hearken to her de- 
claring the “ secrets of her troth,” 
remember that Anne Ayliffe is the 
daughter of an English physician and 
a Syrian slave. You will hear from 
her own lips, by and by, of the strange 
wrongs endured by them all—enough 
now to know that her mother had died 
a Christian, but that she herself had 
early imbibed from her, ere she had 


been wholly converted, the doctrine’ 
of another creed—and had come at 
last to disbelieve the Revelation of the 
New Testament. Her father, against 
whom no heresy had been proved, by 
wicked machinations had been castinto 
prison, as she for months had known, 
and as she now knew, had been put to 
death. With what power she speaks ! 


“ The Eternal reigns in all through boundless space : 
Unwise ! who first design’d him form or face ; 
Profane! who shaped that image like our own; 
Impious! who dared adore the stock or stone ; 

And thrice accursed ! who yoked mankind and trode, 
With prostrate necks while buw’d before his God: 
But what was he, who studied racks and used, 

To bend their necks and spirits that refused ? 
Studied the seat of anguish, and degrees, 

Till pangs were found more cruel than disease, 

And used them as a test for thought to search, 

And called the hell-born science Holy Church ! 

Oh, Allah akbar! God is great, and right ! 

He crown’d man’s brow with radiant orbs of light; 
Light, which inspirits all, abstracts, and prints 

On each twin lens all images and tints, 

To contact brings the world beyond our span, 

And makes the farthest star converse with man. 
To read his works—God thus illumed the head, 

But made man’s breast no window—to be read. 
Glory to God! Though given to King and Pope 
To seal our eyes, our bosoms none can ope— 

There still shall freedom one asylum find. 

Go to! make creeds, and laws, to scourge mankind ! 
Enthral them, hand and foot, and sight and speech ! 
Thought, only thought, is barr’d beyond your reach. 
What racks can bend it? What research unveil ? 
The soul, with flesh encompass’d as a mail 

Of proof impervious save to God alone, 

Defies your labours, and resumes her own. 
Whether she break communion with the tongue, 
And bid it mock you with the lie ye wrung, 

Or scorning such degenerate use of breath, 

Escape with truth, and leave yon dust and death. 


Father chose well. But I—Who whispers? Hark !— 
Am I a baby trembling in the dark ?. 


Give me the volume !—Thank you. 


Let us read. 


This is, you tell me, Holy Church’s creed ; 

Which teems with menace of God’s wrath and curse, 
But which I must subscribe, or suffer worse. 
Already beasts are driven from the mart; 

Where men, more brutish, flock from every part, 

To make my last their holiday, and see 

The pier of iron, girt with chains for me, 
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*Mid circling hearth-stones, and a leafy pyre— 
Azreal! oh, spare me agonies of fire ! 

What hours are told in such a moment’s pain ! 
More than I dare confront, or can sustain. 
Oh,—mercy, spare, forgive me kneeling here ! 
Am I not like your sisters, brethren dear ? 

Still like in substance, and was like in shape ? 
You call me daughter.—Is there no escape ? 
One Father formed us all of common mould— 
Witness, oh witness here, the Book I hold,— 
His breath inspired, his likeness graced, the clod; 
Respect the work and image of your Gud! 

Lord Primate, mercy! One, one mercy give ! 

I ask not much—I do not wish to live : 

But let whate’er you do be briefly done. 

Oh, mercy! Merey ?—Holy Church has none. 
No. Allah kierim! Anne Ayliffe, rise! 
Mercy dwells with our Prophet in the skies, 
Kneel not to idols, nor implore their priests, 
Who burn God’s children in the mart for beasts. 
Mercy, of all his attributes alone, 

No church usurps, no priests would make their own. 
How else were father’s age and merits vain ? 
Inhuman clerks ! all reason who disdain, 

Brook no denial, no deserts respect, 

I will not add me to your bloody sect. 

Not for the heaven ye threaten to forefend ; 

The stake, the hell—ye imitate and vend: 

Let fiends for ever tear and spurn me—look! 

As thus I rend, and trample on your book. !’” 





The conclave are smitten—as well 


Whose hand made day so dark, or night 


they might be—with horror and con- so long, 
sternation, and exclaim, ‘“* Wretch, Made heaven’s bright arch as murky as 
wretch, Paynim, atheist!’ as, forget- this den, te 
ful of the bloody bandage over her And changed the sea to blood—ror ey 
eyeless sockets, she tramples on the WERE THEY THEN? a 
Book of Mercy, before the unmerciful, Yet hark / here's something human : sk 
and laughs themalltoscorn. “Keep something sobs, a : m 
Anselm off—I know his hand,” are 48 fms heart where still compassion is 
words that give a horrid hint. And — « 
me , | A geaet ae pe 18 —_—-' The Trappist, you see, is at her side ; ab 
pitiful, wondrous pitiful,” gives i¢ any sob there were, it must be his. cr 
permission to the Trappist, and to’ put Who is he? th 
him alone, to stand near her side. wi 


«* Oh! what fiends possessed thee !— 

and art thou woman?” cries Thomas 

Arundel, Primate. And Anne Ay- 

liffe, heretic, gives a dreadful answer. 

“ Tue Turee” she cried, “ grim, ter- 
rible, and strong, 


“ Fitz-Hugh of Merton once, now Phillip 
of La Trappe.” 


She is ready to be carried out to 
her doom. Butis there no tribunal be- 
fore whom it may be revised? If 
such there be— 


‘*¢ Thither I cite, Lord Legate, thee—to come, 
And answer why you seized and haled from home 
A leech so sage, beneficent, and mild, 

His witless maid, and miserable child: 

And lodged in dungeons, with a rush to shine, 
Books meet for babes, and victual not for swine. 
With God and me how dared you interpose? 
Why ask my creed of what He only knows ? 

By what right dared ye ask, and by what work discl ose? 
Reveal the secrets of yon blood-stained cell, 
Arch’d under step-stones, half-way hence to hell ; 
What engines rack, and who o’erlooks the wheel, 
To add his hand where others flincb,—reveal ! 








to 
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There is something very lofty and 
terrible in that summons; but her love !” 
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And oh! what penance last was mine to bear, 

To order—whose? when three came down the stair, 
Anselm with coals, and Baptist with a rod, 

And who the third bade bind me ?—Aliah! God! 
Whate’er thy name, thy number, one or three, 

Or all in all,—if thou hast justice,—see ! 

By Christian saints though Heaven be half possest, 
If there thine old assessor, Justice, rest, 

With blindfold brow as idolists invent, 

Rend, rend her bandage down!—as mine is rent. 
What! Freeze ye now with horror and remorse, 
As brigands shudder at their victim’s corse ? 

Yet when, with torture rapt, I burst the bands, 
Leap’d to those knees, and kiss’d his bloody hands, 
Kneeling, and praying, after half was done,— 

Oh, spare the other | Father, leave me one! 

You answer’d,—you, Lord Hangman Arundel,— 
What for thy soul is echoing since in hell,— 

For miscreant lore,—you answer’d with an oath,— 
E’en one was one too many—out with both ! 
Now, with these lids deep withering in their pit, 

I see dismay has seized thee asa fit, 

Pales that thin cheek, dilates those ghastly eyne, 
And smites thy knees, ’mid shadows dark as mine: 
And by thy labouring breast, thy tottering throne, 
Thy jaws that gibber, but can scarce intone ; 

And, by the stillness of these slaves, I see, 

All recognise a voice from Heaven for thee. 

Thy days to-morrow shall have fill’d their sum ! 
And now I cite and summon thee to come, 

And answer all this victim shall assign, 

Against thee, then, before her God and thine! ’” 


“‘ Flattering and false as hope and early 





spirit, unable to sustain itself at such 
a pitch, almost faints within her, and 
she cries for water, and deliriously 
maunders of the horrors in which she 
is sunk, and surrounded on every side. 
*¢ Delusions,’”” she mutters, ‘ have 
abused my tongue;” and then she 
cries, ** Off, ruffian!” and beseeches 
them to spare her father, for that he 
will recant. All—all is false— 


No account is taken of her in heaven— 


“ T seem about to perish like the beasts, 
Whose mart awaits this holocaust for 
priests.” 


Again her spirit is released from its 
utter despair—and she says, 


‘* ¢ Braid—for my chaplet, braid again the band: 
Your eyes abhor those traces of your hand. 
There !—all is hid below that linen wreath— 
Heaven has no eyes can penetrate beneath. 
One prophet must be false,—and may be both. 
This, for abandoning dear mother’s troth ; 

All this, for grasping thoughts beyond my span. 
I stand abandon’d now of God and man. 

My lane of life is darkening tow’rd the close. 
Some paces on, the boundary pillar shows— 
The landmark of existence; whither brought, 

I shall shrink up and wither into nought ; 
Dissolv’d to elements of fire and clay, 
Extinct—dispersed—forgotten. Let us pray. 


*¢ ¢Too long forsaken, and too ill obey’d, 
Thou! by whom I and every thing were made; 
Oh, never blamed, though oft misunderstood, 
Attest |—I loved, I labour’d, to be good ; 
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Content when poor, submissive when opprest, 
With grief for faults, with gratitude when blest, 
And when in pain not daring to repine,— 

It was thy pleasure, and I made that mine. 

And since ’tis now thy pleasure—wise and just, 
To change this form, and recompose its dust, 
God! I once more beg pardon for the past, 
And once more offer thee my thanks, my last— 
My boundless thanks, for life so long allow’d, 
So plenteously sustain’d, so well endow’d, 

To contemplate thy works, divine their ends, 
Enjoy thought, passion, and discourse with friends. 
Thanks! too for death, the term of every grief ; 
Thanks! even that agonies have this relief— 
The long are moderate, and the acute are brief. 
Yet, if it suit thy wisdom, give, oh give 

That, which within me thinks, again to live ! 

If this oppose thy providence or power, 

Or ill consist with Nature’s general dower, 

Use these materials for whate’er their worth ! 

I cast them at thy footstool,—earth to earth !’ 


So saying, with hands upraised she 
kneels in prayer, and then, falling on 
her face, lies mute and motionless, as 
if dead. The Primate is'a contro- 
versialist, armed at all points—in every 
sense a formidable polemic — and 
though Anne in her present posture 
can hardly be expected to hear dis- 
tinctly all he says, he rates her sensibly 
and eloquently, and on some points, 


ment. At the close of his harangue, 
he more than hints that after one other 
spiritual effort, he will leave the ser- 
vants of the crown to deal with the 
wretched girl with arguments of their 
own. She again grows delirious, and 


“ has strange powers of speech” —but 


in the midst of her ravings we hear 
speaking a being endowed with “ dis- 
course of reason.” 





perhaps, has the better of the argu- 
**¢ Anne Ayliffe! What! Anne Ayliffe !’ 


“ Hark! Théycall! ~ 
Lead me before Saint Thomas, or Saint Paul! 
Though all the rest disown me, and condemn,— 
Saint Paul !—Saint Thomas !—I appeal to them. 
For if they needed, to convince mistrust, 
This, to put fingers where the spear was thrust, 
That, to be call’d from mid-day skies aloud, 
And reft of sight, with sight be re-endow’d ; 
Though both coeval might with men converse, 
Who, palsied left their couch, or dead their herse : 
Either should pardon one so far removed, 
Whose doubt nor sense nor miracle disproved. 
They would,—but—thronging monsters, grim and gaunt 
°Tis Hyde !—Maud !—-Father! Father, too ?—Avaunt! 
Who grasps? who holds me? whom am I among ?— 
Some drink, some drink !—to cool my burning tongue. 


‘* Thanks, thanks! I dream’dit. What’s the time of night ? 
Lead me one moment to the old man’s sight! 

In dust, in dust, beneath his feet, to crawl, 

Own all my faults, and make him pardon all: . . 
The times I shunn’d obedience, seem’d ingrate, 
Provoked his anger, merited his hate, 

Would not repeat what faintly reach’d his ear, 

Left him alone, or present fail’d to cheer. 
Yet—who expected hell for such complaints ? 

Or him to urge it on those captious saints ? 

What ! thought he I with hypocrites could cower,—. 
For all the devil o’erlooks from Esher’s tower! 
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Who sigh’d? who is it groans? whose heart has burst ? 
Who art thou of the damn’d? I rave—lI thirst ! 

Oh, water! Thanks! It calms my nerves and brain. 
Let me sit here, and lean upon the chain, 

What say you,—am I judged and sentenced,—say ? 

No respite ? no reprieve ? not even a day?” 


There is deep pathos, surely,inthat by his orthodoxy, or yielding to the 
last line. natural love of life. But all at once, 
His Grace plies her weakness with excited by some sophism, she breaks 
all his strength, and while he is argu- forth into a reply. 
ing with her, she seems as if overcome 


‘¢ © Reason ! °—she cried, and sitting raised her head — 
* Itoo have thought of that, and often read, 

Have tried to fathom depths that seem’d profound, 
And link’d the chain of causes round and round ; 
Scann’d many a prophet’s visionary page, 

And poet’s dream, and wildering of the sage: 
Books, that profess’d all human wit could find, 
And all Heaven deigns reveal to lost mankind ; . 
Yet found in none a verity so great, 

So useful, simple, probable, as—Fate. 

Fate knows no altar. Fate, of Gods alone, 
Adopts no church, nor effigy of stone, 

Where men may vainly beg, or falsely swear ; 

She needs no victim, and she heeds no prayer. 
Hers is-a car no obstacle may turn, 

A heart, that cannot yield, and will not yearn ; 

An arm, that drives where’er her counsels list ;: 
Great Jove obeys them—how shall man resist ? 
Such is the power in whose career I stood 

And perish ;—blest! were that for others’ good.’ ” 
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The Primate meets her calmly and convincingly about fate, but stumbling 
on the question of evil, says— 


** God’s gospel makes the doubts of reason plain, 
Faith lightens all” 


whereon Anne attacks him with renewed vehemence in a speech of extraor- 
dinary power and beauty. 


‘¢ ¢ Then wherefore Sin, and Pain ?’ 
She bounded up with sudden power possess'd, 
As all the demon roused-within her breast, — 
* Yes,—though your Gospel should, methinks, if God’s, 
Convince like reason, not by fire and rods, — 
Yet would I kneel to welcome rods and fire, 
Bind the brass bonnet as a bridal tire, 
Hear priests for truth, for slumber hail the gin, — 
Could faith resolve me—wherefore Pain and Sin. 
What says your prophet? Why was evil sent ? 
God will redress? Why did not God prevent ? 
Would he, but could not ?—or would not, yet could ?— 
id There’s nothing bad, and one thing only good. 
‘One, infinite, eternal Universe ! 
Whose parts combine, by changes, and disperse ; 
. Cloud after cloud succeeding evermore, 
Leaves of the forest, waves along the shore, 
Snows on the mountain, dust in deserts borne, 
Meteors of night, and dews that gem the morn. 





Be still! Isee it. From the ‘foreland’s steep, 
Lo, mists clear a? I see it, o’er the deep, 
Great Natute’s will, the universal soul ! 

Like heat, or light, diffused from pole to pole ; 
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Through space revolving every starry ball, 


Each atom entering, vivifying all ; 

Varied by various forms wherewith combined ; 
Instinct in brutes, and reason in mankind, 

Life in the plant, and germin in the clod, 
Change, movement, order, cause— and only God ! 
Whereof some portion all imbibe with breath, 
Share while in life, and render back at death, 
To mix and merge in God’s eternal sum, 

As flesh in earth’s. Behold the life to come! 


Away ! Why palter with my heart’s despair ? 

A voice in vain suppress’d is cavilling there, — 

All, all is darkness, doubt, and ignorance! 

Why search for causes more than change and chance ? 
*Mid chances infinite and endless change, 

Why might not atoms thus themselves arrange ? 
Why not be ruled by uncreated laws, 

And be themselves their self-existing cause ? 

To own such cause, since after all coerced, 

And matter is, own matter such at first ! 

Is life to come like life before our birth ? 

I prize but this; I, earthy, love the earth. 

Oh! murmuring streams, green valleys, sylvan bowers, 
Ye starry nights, ye golden-footed hours, 

Spring’s roseate morn, sweet summer’s evening hue, 
Still autumn’s noon,—my sisters,—all adieu! 

Your sun-clad forms shall ever beam in youth, 

Nor know time’s hand, nor care’s corroding tooth. 
And Earth !—whose bosom was my place to dwell, 
Whose milk my nurse,—hail, mother, and farewell! 
Goddess, o’er thee no evil arm has power ; 

Lo, rifted rocks with lichens germ and flower! 

Fire, frost, and flood reanimate thy face ; 

Each dissolution teems with life and grace. 

But woe thy offspring! woe, whose flesh is grass! 
Organic forms they all‘ dissolve and pass. 

As fades the plant, so withers man and beast. 

All die alike, they look alike diseased, 

O’er all alike the worm usurps its range, 

And gilded flies attest the irremeable change.’ ” 


The Primate—in one of hisaddresses shapes, ban-dogs, owls, skeletons of 
—had alluded to her sorceries, and apes, nay, even the skull of a man, 
proofs ofher witchcraftfoundbelowher and more, a clerk’s—as Maud confess. 
father’s roof—strange forms of wax— ed—and now Anne exclaims— 
drugs potent over hell, monstrous 


** € Fools! to suppose they served for arts accurst, 
And cite Maud’s answers when her nails were burst,— 
That one did errands to the full-eyed moon, 

And one was call’d the Chaplain, one Baboon ; 

One prey’d upon her like an Incubus, 

And, Sabbaths, all took sacrament with us. 

Could not her muttering lips, fantastic air, 

Garb, gesture, pulse, and glassy eye declare— 

Her brain, ere hooded in the beaten drum, 

Was madder e’en than mine has since become ? 

Yet"l bethink me, with what mystic doubt 

She shunn’d the study still, and pried without ; 

Till once I chiding drew her through the gate, 
Greet an old friend, and view the future state! 

Her palm uniting with the bones of one, 

By whose young pressure both had been undone: 

The wretch, hands shaken, prick’d her wrist, and laugh'd, 
And offer’d bonds of blood—to learn the craft.’ ” 















But who is Maud—and who is 
Maud’s chaplain, whoke skeleton Anne 
confesses was in her father’s house? 


’Tis not easy to know without 


the whole poem—but listen to Anne 
Ayliffe. 


**¢ One morning,—years elapsed,—we spied afloat, 
Wrapp’d in a gown, a body black and bloat. 

Its head droop’d backwards, legs and arms were sunk, 
And refiuent waters just heaved up the trunk. 

’T was Chaplain Hyde—uncover’d on the sands; 
Stones fill’d his hood, a crucifix his hands, 
Prayers, tapers, knell, and consecrated earth, 
Were forfeit, father thought, whate’er their worth ; 
Why then should this confession give remorse ?— 
He did, he did, anatomize that corse, 

And I, in wonder gazing, traced his knife, 
Through inmost springs of motion, sense, and life ; 
Limbs, with contractile sinews strung to act, 
Nerves, which excite those sinews to contract, 
Those nerves excited by the brain I found, 

That brain through other nerves by objects round. 
That beauteous brain! Man outward moves august ; 
He lifts his head to heaven, and spurns the dust ; 
But inward,—oh what work, what art divine ! 

The shapely bones, the column of the spine, 

The conduits laid for blood from chyle derived, 
The strange alembics for that chyle contrived ; 
Like separate creatures, or machines, possest 

Of powers distinct, consenting with the rest ;— 
The rest may mandates from the brain fulfil, 

But these disown obedience to the will, 

And, self-inform’d, incessant action keep, 
Unknown to error, rest, fatigue, or sleep ; 

Without our reason’s guide, or sense’s aid :— 

I saw, adored, and lauded Him who made. 

But ah !—I saw no vestige of a soul : 

No place for that, no use—throughout the whole. 
With that all parts seem’d fashion’d to dispense, 
And act by nerves through impulse on the sense. 
Nor saw one token that your creed confirms, 

One sign of life hereafter, save the worm’s. 

There, Faith to Heaven, my guardian angel, fled : 
I mourn’d, then jeer’d, and envied next, the dead. 
Between two prophets wavering till that day, 
lafter doubted both, and ceased to pray/ ” 


More she said, and more she is go- 
ing to say, about Chaplain Hyde, and 
Maud, and he? own strange, wild, 
and miserable self, when she exclaims 
wildly, 

‘“ Hark! this moment here 
An angel’s voice, or devil's pierced my ear! 
Orsay, if mortal’s, from which side the grave? 
Ay, and ere now, methinks, unless I rave, 
I have heard sighs, heard moanings, in the 
room, 
Heard accents, like I would forget of whom, 
As whispering what might not be louder said. 
Again! Fitz-Hugh of Merton ! Is he dead?” 


She catches him by the arm—and 
knows his hand. ‘ But whence this 
monkish cuff?” Sole answer—‘* Me- 
mento mori!” Then comes on her 
impassioned appeal to the monk—once 
a man she loved—poured in a low 


tone into his own ear—a revelation— 
of necessity broken, and somewhat 
difficult to understand—but making 
much clear that till then was dark. 
We now learn that Fitz-Hugh’s father 
had left his all in charge to hers, who 
soon found that that all was but 
debts, and discharged them without 
complaint. A wicked uncle of Fitz 
Hugh’s accused the physician of pil- 
lage, and a scheme 


“To stain with his the lineage of alord, 
And bait the bastard girl to noose the 
plunder’d ward.” 


To such loose accusations, Fitz-Hugh 
had basely lent. his ear, and at his 
uncle’s instigation, and that of his 
own false heart, written a letter to his 
benefactor, threatening to vindicate 
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his rights. Anne Ayliffe then parted 
from him for ever—and in a few-days 
their cot was burnt, and themselves 
dragged to dungeons. And now that 
in her blindness she has discovered 
the Trappist, she demands if he had 
betrayed the secrets of her faith. But 
he is bound to everlasting silence— 
and “ Jesu,” “* Memento mori,” is his 


things here, and some rather 
extravagant—nor can we think this 
mode of acquainting us with what it 
was time we should be beginning to 
know, a very happy one. Anne Ay- 
liffe talks herself into a passion—but 
not a vulgar one—with her mute audi- 
tor and herself—and surely there is 
prodigious energy in the declamation 





only answer. There are some striking of the Heretic. 


‘ ¢ Oh, for some faith, some prophet—saviour—=guide ! 
Oh ! could I die in hope—as mother died ! i 
Or pray, as when I join’d her latest prayer ! ] 
Why leave us, God! to ignorance and despair ? 

Nay, childhood’s lessons, and a nursery tale, 

Had lured me right, where lore and reason fail. 

I sink, with no one but myself to blame. 

Haste! Mother, help! She will!—she comes to claim! 
Lo! there! beneath yon crescent moon she stands, 

And o’er Al-Sirat waves to heaven her hands, 

Where, with God’s laws, his messengers are set,— 

Noah, Abram, Moses, Jesus, Mahomet,— 

To weigh my life by mercy’s scale sublime, 

Where one good deed shall balance ten of crime. 

Come, faith shall wing the soul to heaven, and prayer 
Unfolds its gates, and alms admit me there, 

And sufferings grace with crowns of martyrdom. 

Iwill! Yes, Allah Kierim! I come. 

God is my God! Mohammed is his seer ! 

And Islamism the faith I die for here! 


s* © Defame its precepts, and their progress hate, 
But own—his spirit was profound and great ; 

His, who when words usurp’d the place of sense, 
Penance of virtue, faith of evidence, 

And men, in arts and arms degenerate grown, 
Adored—a woman some, and some a stone; 

In solitude, the school of genius, bred, 

To find by thought the wisdom others read, 

Came from the mountain; where he mused sublime 
O’er deserts, seas, eternal space and time, 
Unoumber'd stars, and each to worlds a sun, + 
And preach’d,—Ho ! Earth and Mortals,—God is one ! 


‘* * Hail to the truth! No miracle is here, 

To cumber questions it pretends to clear ; 

To edge the bigot’s zeal and scoffer’s jest, 

No mysteries mock the reason they addrest. 

The natural truth, alone, began its course, 

And held, in peace, —till foes appeal’d to force. 
Then rose the Arab’s war-whoop long and loud— | 
For Allah !—Woe to idols !— Woe the proud! 


‘* ¢ Like that vast wave, which, raised above the main, 
By power no sages and no seers explain, 

Rolls o’er the deep, and breaks with fearful sounds, 
Where rocks oppose, and God appoints the bounds ; 
So from the East on earth roll'd far and wide 

The Moslem’s creed, a deep and bloody tide, 

Lo! Akbar, when on Aftic’s utmost sands 

The boundless waters met his conquering bands, 
Spurr’d down his horse, and Jeaping in the flood, 
Look’'d up to heaven, and raised his arm of blood, 











For God to see, atid Mahomet attest,— 
?T was ocean stopp’d and turn’d him from the west ; 
Else had our crescent horns, throughout the world, 
From crowns of kings and domes of teiiples hurl’d 
The Roman gibbet, spared its victims, thrust 
Its priests to toil, and pagods ground to dust. 
And ye, instructed by a Moslem nurse, 
Had swell’d the cry ye kill me for, and curse,— 
Allah il Allah ! God is ever one! : 
God has no father, mother, bride, or son, 
Or’”—— 

Not to the Trappist’s ear alone had this been addressed—but to the Primate 
and all the Conclave. With great power of argument and eloquence the Primate 
refutes the ravings of the unhappy girl—and declares that her hour is come. 





** ¢ Come then, from them, and theirs, and their abyss, 
Come, separate we ourselves, and her dismiss! 

The dread and dismal duty must be done. 

Then—In the name of God, the Father, Son, 

And Holy Spirit.’—-Speaking thus, he stood. 

All others rose, and sign’d the blessed rood. 

And all, save her whom death was throttling then, 
And him who swoon’d to earth, replied—Amen ! 
With firmer tone, by secret prayer endued, 

The Primate raised his hand, and thus pursd@d :— 


** © Sinful, apostate, desperate, infidel! 

Scoffer, blasphemer, sorceress, child of hell ! 
Thou, whom no grace, no penitence, can stir, 
Hence, to the fate you merit, and prefer! 

Go, laden with thy sin, of sins the worst, 

God’s Church condemns thee, and thou art accurst !— 
Outcast of nature !—scandal of offence !— 
Anathema Maranatha! Go hence! 

By power from Heaven, vouchsafed to our control, 
We here give up thy body and thy soul, 

That, to the secular arm, therewith to deal, 

This, to the God to whom you made appeal. 
Depart !—Resistance, doomed wretch, is vain,.— 
Lay hands on her! _Is all without in train?’ 


*¢* Off! Mercy! Stay! I will recant,—I do. 

od Save, save me, Jesu! Mary! Save, Fitz-Hugh! 
Let me confess—let me confess, at least: 

Let me confer one moment with a priest. 
Treasures there are, in covert, to reclaim : 

Secrets to show—accomplices to name. 

Ha! have I touch’d the chord, whose nerves unclasp 
Your iron’d hearts, and hands’ devouring grasp ? 
Then, for confession, let the rest stand clear,— 
And, Phillip of La Trappe! come thou, and hear! 
By him, him only, will I be confest. 

Thanks! Must I kneel! Stand further off, the rest ! 
See none o’erhear thy penitent’s discourse. 

One duty yet remains—and one resource. 


‘* ¢ Bend thee! Last festival of father’s birth, 

I gave thee that, whose omen made our mirth, 
That,—which thou vowedst still for me to store, — 
Which now I need, and thou canst prize no more ; 
Abide occasion while I mimic shrift, 

And give me back my ivory-hafted gift, 

These torturers have prepared, and will effect, 
More than I can support, or dare expect, 














State Trials. 

If e’er we served you, if you. wrong’'d us e’er, 

Do this,—and_all shall be—forgotten here... 

Beware! I hear feet creeping o' ‘er the stone ;— 

And our accomplices. must, next be shown. 

Our cot’s two inmates,—Maude, and Chaplain Hyde, 

; Who ruin’d her,—alas! and me. besides Shim dhs e 
Seduced my faith, her innocency stole, 
‘Depraved her reason, and destroy’d my soul. 
Ordain’d.a clerk, a falconer’s son by birth, 

He read beneath the elms of Isleworth, — 

Where, far o'er meads, from battlements of stone, 

His patron gazed, and vaunted:all his own, 

One of whose motherless and haughty daughters, 

The bright-haired Maude, oft stroll’d along the waters, 
When southern winds the whispering arbour shook, 
Where the pale clerk sat musing with his book. 

They met alone, and young, in summer’s bower : 
Heaven frown’d the clouds for weeping pall’d a shower ; 
Waves murmur'd ‘hoarse, and wailing swéll'd’the breeze : — 
But woe ! for lvé—unhéedéd; save by’ these ! , 
Ah, vainly thence she smiled to othe?’ sight, 

And dew’d with tears her pillow night by night, 
Sought sainted shrines, vowed penance for the shame, 
And gathered herbs—less noxious than her aim ; 

Till time surprised her with the snares of hell. 

Pale in their gtasp she trembled, shrieked, and fell ; 


*¢ ¢ E’en while her father charged, what she forswore. 

His curse peal'd ‘harper than a tiger's roar, — 

‘Out with her! out my gates ! beyond miy grounds | 

Cart to the Thames ! ‘no—cast them to the hounds ; eta 
The Thames !—lest beagles loath the vermin’s blood :~ - 
There let her crime take counsel of the flood ; 

There learn what ocean can her shame immerse, 

And spare her sisters’ scorr and wreak her father’s curse,’ 
She gain’d.a barn, and bore an infant dead, 

Hyde disappear'd: the world believed —he fled, 

We saw him borne the reflaent stream. anne, = a 

With marks of none but yoluntary. Wrong. .,; 

His foe was mighty : kin, if any, Roor:: ' 
Ana for him néng enquired, —not on. his. patomont, 





** © Yet she went forth: through hamlets up and down, 
With naked feet; bare head, and tatter’d: gown ; } 
For broken féod to dance, with high-born grace;* 
And sing for lodging where.a barn had-place-; ; 
Read palms for village childrenj~screamr aghast, 
; dogs, that bay'd, should rend-herag'she ‘past’ 5° "2" 
ty with low murmur, plaiting: rushesdank,-¥'0 “= 0 9° v9 
or gatherihg herbs, by elms along’ the’ ae ppt I ars t a1 
Yet,—for th6’sfeiward canéd’ hero Md the spot 7! 
Where frown’d the castle; whose ; ¢ 
So far, that when they shipp’d her sisters acre ovate afer 
With: Richard’s queen, to nunueries'o’e? the’séa, orf mid yh = 
And Henry*Fonrth sent-down therweréll of-ite;" Mi federal! ee: 
To hang her father’s quartérs er Seeelts'o enon o6h Se 
With crowds she met him on arhutdle-train’dy2 2-4 ye oa 
And@ancedy and caroll’dj round thé block he stain’d. 
Of late, attach’d-by: charities’ We show’d; te {s979! 1% 
Prejadged a Wit¢h; with usshe madevabtode,; .°6') el) evra a 
Was. swith us takén;: sbaundswith! ugy. Iskenpwiee (ha) dhe 
And-thinls, lieseltanting tozher cane i won guts? 
What can wexdo? ’Tis’ em i 
imagine for yourselves Anne A atNhie stale! ah ae 








